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You  would  never  invite  a 
stranger  in  to  eat  breakfast, 
lounge  around,  use  the 
bathroom,  argue  politics, 
or  tell  you  where  to  shop. 


Neither  would  your 
customers. 


%  of  TV  commercials  missed  by  switching 
to  something  else  or  leaving  the  room* 


Total  adults 

Age  18-34 

35-49 

50-64 

■■■■■■■■■ 

Customers  avoid  your  ads  on  TV. 
Don  'tyou  change  the  channel,  too? 


Other  advertising  arrives 
uninvited.  Newspaper 
ads  are  welcomed. 

Men  and  women  actively  avoid  up 
to  two-thirds  of  TV  commercials 
by  switching  stations  or  leaving 
the  room.  And  avoiding  TV 
commercials  is  highest  among 
young  adults . . .  the  key  consumers 
targeted  by  the  networks. 

When  a  business  advertises  in 
the  newspaper,  the  message  isn’t 
tuned  out,  it’s  invited  in. 

Get  more  impact  in 
the  newspaper. 


Newspapers.  The  Welcome  Medium. 

OOAhNEIT 


'Source;  The  1996  Media  Effectiveness  Survey,  by  Gannett  Research.  Interviews  conducted  by  Schulman,  Ronca,  and  Bucuvalas,  Inc. 


A  medal  accompanied  by  a  $2,500  prize 
will  be  awarded  this  year  by  the 
Foundation  for  the  Batten  Medal, 
a  group  of  newspaper  people  who  treasure 
the  example  Jim  set.  The  award  will  be  based 
on  a  body  of  work,  as  represented  by 
a  maximum  of  10  articles,  photos  or  graphics 
published  in  the  three  calendar  years 
prior  to  the  entry  deadline,  April  1, 1997. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  any 
individual  journalist  or  team  at  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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For  more  information  contact 
The  Foundation  for  the  Batten  Medal  at 
P.O.  Box  41724,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
or  call  (215)  854-5905. 


For  38  years,  as  a  prize-winning  reporter, 
a  revered  editor  and  a  corporate  executive 
for  Knight-Ridder  newspapers, 
James  K.  Batten  personified  a  very  special 
kind  of  journalism.  Unbending  moral  force 
and  missionary  determination  to  make  life 
better  were  its  hallmarks.  In  a  time  of 
journalistic  distance,  he  was  unabashedly 
compassionate.  He  never  forgot  his  roots. 


Jim  Batten  died  in  1995,  but  the  values  he 
embraced  will  reside  in  the  souls  of  good 
newspaper  men  and  women  for  generations. 
Concern  for  humanity.  Excellence.  Fairness. 
And  a  belief  in  the  significance 
of  everyday  journalism. 

These  are  the  values  celebrated  by 
the  award  that  bears  his  name. 
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Sawyer  Sued  By  Ex-Exec 
Former  chairman  /?qy  Blackfield  charges  newspaper 
rep  firm  with  violating  terms  of  his  supplemental 
pension  and  stock  sale  pacts;  Sawyer  countersues 
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it’s  not  every  day  that  a  newspaper  can 
offer  insight  on  something  that  affects 
every  one  of  its  readers. 

In  “Life  After  Death,”  an  intensely  personal 
story  that  chronicled  a  man’s  last  few  days 
of  liiFe  and  his  wife’s  first  year  as  a  widow, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  did  just  that. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  10-day  series, 
it  was  clear  we  had  struck  a  nerve  with 
our  readers.  We  received  numerous  emo¬ 
tional  calls  and  letters,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  hosted  a  community  forum  where 
our  readers  could  meet  the  widow  and 
discuss  the  series  with  our  writer  and 
photographer. 

Yes,  we  received  criticism  for  the  series. 
Many  readers  felt  it  was  too  personal,  too 
painful.  But  we  also  received  compliments. 

People  told  us  that  “Life  After  Death” 
brought  understanding  and  closure.  By 
documenting  this  woman’s  grief  and  recov¬ 
ery,  the  story  helped  many  readers  unravel 
the  tangled  emotions  everyone  faces  after 
the  death  of  a  loved  one. 

Newspapers  mirror  life,  and  life  is  not 
always  appealing,  not  always  pleasant. 

Our  job  often  is  not  easy. 

But  when  we  can  take  something  as 
painful  as  death  and  help  our  readers  heal, 
we’ve  served  them  well. 


^.Petersburg  ^^ttnes 

Florida’s  Best  Newspj^r 
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FEBRUARY 

5- 8  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Publications 

Convention,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

12-14  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Coltimbus,  Ohio 

12- 15  E&P  Interactive  Newspapers  ’97  Conference,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Houston 

20- 22  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper 

Publishers  Conference,  Embassy  Suites,  Phoenix 
North,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

21- 23  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Columbus,  Ohio 
23-26  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  atTapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix, Ariz. 

26- 3/1  American  Newspaper  Layout  Managers  Association 

Annual  Convention,  Menger  Hotel,  San  Antonio,Texas 

27- 28  MDDC  Press  Association  Annual  Winter  Convention, 

Tidewater  Inn,  Easton,  Md. 

MARCH 

2-5  SNA  1997  Spring  Publishers’  Conference,  the  Buttes 
Resort,Tempe,Ariz. 

6- 9  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Institute 

for  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  Third  Annual 
National  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  Conference, 
Renaissance  Nashville  Hotel,  Nashville,Tenn. 

10-13  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Ra. 

13- 16  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Executives  \flnter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Colony  Square, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

15-18  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Hotel  Caesar  Park,  Panama  City,  Panama 
19-21  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Washington  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

23-26  NAA  Cooperative  Marketing  &  Sales  Conference,  the 
Long  Beach  Hilton,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

APRIL 

8-11  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Armual 
Convention,  J.W  Marriott,  Washington,  D.C. 

18  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Spring  Conference, 
Brunswick  Hilton  &  Towers,  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

26- 30  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers, 

Lowe’s  Hotel,  New  York  City 

27- 30  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Annual 

Convention,  Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers,  Chicago 

MAY 

4-7  Organization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Barcelona 
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Vanishing  Classifieds? 
The  Battle  Is  On 


lassifieds  are  gone.  It’s 
^  ^  not  a  question  of 

■  whether,  but  when.” 

j  Fighting  words.  But 
that’s  how  Bill  Bass,  a 
senior  analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
kicked  off  1997  for  us  and  anyone  else 
involved  with  newspapers  and  new 
media. 

To  get  some  perspective  on  the  year 
ahead,  we  had  called  a  fistful  of  exetm- 
tives  who  run  or  follow  new  media 
ventures.  Although  Bass’s  views  were 
bolder  than  most,  we  found  surprising 
consensus  about  the  online  maritet  and 
how  newspapers  are  faring  there. 

This  month,  we’ll  follow  up  on  Bass’s 
remark,  looking  at  classifieds  and  at 
younger  readers,  two  areas  where,  most 
agree,  newspapers  seem  especially  at 
risk.  Next  month,  we’ll  cover  how 
newspapers  are  responding  in  the 
online  worid  and  which  parts  of  it  the 
executives  we  talked  to  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  attack  on  classifieds  is  hardly 
news.  “Many  people  have  been  saying 
for  years  that  our  classified  revenue  is 
seriously  threatened  by  a  variety  of 
external  forces,”  observes  Steve  Taylor, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  president  of  boston.com,  its 
Web  site.  “We  don’t  doubt  it.” 

That’s  one  reason  why  the  Globe  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  newspapers 
have  put  their  classifieds  online.  That’s 
why  Taylor,  Chris  Jeimewein,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  and  technology  for 
Knight-Ridder  New  Media,  and  other 
newspaper  executives  have  made 
enhancing  those  online  classifieds  a  pri¬ 
ority  for  1997. 

What  is  new,  however,  is  that  the 
vague  “external  forces”  which  have  long 
menaced  classifieds  now  have  names,  e- 
mail  addresses  and  quarterty  financial 


Criner  (phone:  703-442-0405,  e-mail: 
kcriner@aol.com)  and  Wilson  (phone: 
609- 73 7- 7094,  e-mail:  janewil 
@aol.com)  are  consultants  who  help 
newspapers  with  new  media. 


cover  breaking  news  around  the  globe, 
like  its  woridclass  competitor  the 
Times  does. 

Aware  of  precisely  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  for  technology  and  depth, 
washingtonpost.com  has  added  career 
information  firom  Richard  Nelson  BoUes, 
author  of  What  Color  Is  My  Parachute, 
to  its  online  classifieds,  and  introduced 
relational  databases  to  improve  search¬ 
ing,  reports  Ralph  Terkowitz,  senior  vice 
president  for  technology. 

“People  have  always  wanted  to  go 
where  the  most  information  is,”  argues 
Bill  Bass,  who  cites  the  Boston  Globe's 
successful  campaign  to  dominate  the 
classified  market  in  the  1940s.  “Afterall, 
why  buy  a  paper  when  you  get  only 
half  of  the  classifieds?” 

Today,  highly  targeted  online  aggrega¬ 
tors  have  adopted  the  same  strategy  to 
compete  against  the  Globe  and  other 
newspapers.  “Our  estimates  for  the 
industry  are  that  30%  of  help  wanted, 
20%  of  automotive  and  40%  of  real 
estate  revenues  could  be  gone  by  the 
year  2000,”  Bass  asserts. 

Those  forecasts  sound  ambitious  to 
us  and  a  lot  of  other  folks,  too.Al  Sikes, 
president  of  Hearst  New  Media,  notes 
that  senior  executives  at  amazon.com, 
the  highly  successful  Web-based  book¬ 
seller,  expect  online  services  to  account 
for  only  8%  of  all  book  sales  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Inertia  and  traditional  buying  pat¬ 
terns  will  help  keep  dollars  in  estab¬ 
lished  media,  argues  Shaun  Hi^ins, 
president  and  COO  of  New  Media 
Ventures  for  Cowles  Publishing  in 
Spokane.  “Plus  there  are  lots  of  competi¬ 
tors  and  the  audience  [for  online  classi¬ 
fieds]  is  still  small,”  he  argues. 

Although  nobody  we  talked  to  dis¬ 
puted  the  large  number  of  competitors, 
some  —  like  Higgins  —  saw  them  as  an 
advantage  for  newspapers. 

But  others  were  more  cautious.  Jim 
Longson,  for  instance,  who  spent  his 
career  in  senior  positions  at  Tribune  Co. 
before  starting  his  own  California-based 
(See  Leading  Edge  on  page  34) 


Jane  Wilson 


Kathleen  Criner 


objectives.  We  can  all  recite  the  list  of 
what  one  executive  called  “the  usual 
suspects”:  nationally  based  local  net¬ 
works,  such  as  America  Online’s  Digital 
City;  enhanced  local  listings  from  tradi¬ 
tional  search  engines  like  Excite;  and 
highly  targeted  services  such  as  Auto-By- 
Tel  or  Monsterboard,  which  go  after 
individual  classified  categories. 

What’s  new,  too,  is  that  the  competi¬ 
tors  are  so  plentiful  and  diverse,  the 
competitive  risk  so  obvious  and  well- 
defined,  that  an  analyst  like  Bass  can 
spin  out  a  scenario  that  goes  like  this: 
National  aggregators  of  specific  niches, 
such  as  Auto-By-Tel,  grow  to  the  point 
where,  alone  or  with  partners  like 
Excite,  they  offer  comprehensive 
regional,  statewide  or  even  local  listings 
—  all  the  cars  for  sale  in  New  Jersey, 
say. 

Because  they’re  focused  on  a  single 
niche,  the  aggregators  can  afford  to  pay 
for  listings  and  supplement  them  with 
supporting  information  that  is  both 
broad  and  deep:  more  than  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  car  financing, 
maintenance,  insurance,  safety,  con¬ 
sumer  ratings,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

One  can  see  signs  of  the  scenario  — 
and  the  changing  economic  relation¬ 
ships  it  may  presage.The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Paciisc  Bell  and  Yahoo!,  for 
instance,  already  are  licensing  listings 
from  the  California  Association  of 
Realtors.The  services  compete  for 
usage  on  the  basis  of  that  so-called  “sup¬ 
porting  information.”  Yahoo!  has  techni¬ 
cal  expertise.  At  Hand  doesn’t  have  to 
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It  Smells  Of  Greed 


A  DISTRICT  JUDGE  in  Texas  rightfully  denied  a  motion  to  ban  a 
local  TV  station  from  airing  a  movie  about  two  former  military 
cadets  accused  in  a  love-triangle  slaying.  Since  the  jury  has  not 
even  been  selected  yet,  Judge  Joe  Drago  did  ask  the  station  to  volun¬ 
tarily  not  carry  the  movie  and  also  urged  residents  of  Tarrant  County 
to  consider  not  watching  it. 

Because  we  have  a  First  Amendment  in  this  coimtry,  Drago  did  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

From  a  moral  standpoint,  however,  the  motive  of  the  TV  station  that 
wants  to  run  this  “fact-based”  movie  reeks  of  money  hunger. 

It’s  true  that  one  of  the  two  people  chaiged  in  the  murder  con¬ 
fessed  and  that  the  confession  was  published  on  the  front  page  of 
Texas  newspapers.  But  this  “fact-based”  movie  contains  many  other 
“alleged”  conversations  that  took  place  between  the  two  defendants 
when  they,  alone,  were  present.  How  does  the  movie’s  producer  or 
the  screenwriter  know,  word  for  word,  what  was  said  by  each  per¬ 
son? 

Publishing  facts  surrounding  the  arrests  and  the  investigation  —  as 
both  print  and  broadcast  news  organizations  have  done  —  is  one 
thing.  For  a  TV  entertainment  division  to  air  a  movie  with  actors  por¬ 
traying  the  defendants’  actions,  when  no  one  but  the  defendants  were 
present,  prior  to  trial  testimony  or  the  jury  even  being  selected,  is 
another. 

The  movie’s  producer  says  the  movie  is  aimed  at  discouraging 
other  young  people  from  committing  murder.  Is  that  the  reason  why 
this  movie  must  run  before  the  trial?  Will  young  people  really  go  out 
and  murder  people  until  they  see  this  movie? 

Doubt  it.  — J.C. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Disagrees 
about  whafs 
serious  news 

AMYWU  deserves  kudos  for  point¬ 
ing  out  that  younger  readers  want 
and  deserve  serious  news  coverage  and 
not  just  insipid  puff  pieces  about 
Winona  Ryder  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  At  Thirty, 
Jan.  25). 

But  she’s  on  the  wrong  track  when 
she  contrasts  “more  pop  culture  cover¬ 
age,  colorful  pages,  and  even  cartoons” 
with  “serious  coverage.”  As  the  French 
like  to  say,  one  doesn’t  preclude  the 
other. 

Twenty-  and  thirtysomething  readers 
are  no  different  than  their  elders  in 
their  love  of  film,  popular  music  and, 
yes,  even  cartoons.  No  one  suggests 
that  Boomer-oriented  feature  pieces  be 
eliminated  as  worthless  filler  —  a  good 
newspaper  offers  a  complete  package 
of  everything  from  Chechnya  to  the 
horoscope. 

However,  tastes  in  both  hard  news 

Newspaperdom* 


50  YEARS  AGO  . . .  After  almost  three 
months  of  uninterrupted  publication 
during  a  Newspaper  Guild  strike,  J. 
David  Stem  suspended  his 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Immediately  after 
his  announcement,  the  Philade^hia 
Bulletin  bought  the  Record,  the 
Camden  paper  and  radio  station 
WCAU.  It  announced  a  Sunday 
Bulletin  would  be  started  immediate¬ 
ly,  using  the  Record's  plant,  that  a 
buyer  would  be  sought  for  the 
Camden  paper,  and  that  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  continued  by  the 
Bulletin. 
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For  additional  stories,  analysis 
and  industry  resources, 
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coverage  and  in  pop  culture  do  vary 
along  generational  lines,  so  efforts  to 
update  the  graphic  appearance  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  of  daily  newsapeprs  to 
appeal  to  “Gen  Xers”  are  merely  the  log¬ 
ical  thing  to  do  to  ensure  their  future 
survival. 

Newspapers  can  look  better  and  get 
more  hip  without  sacrificing  hard  news 
—  they  only  need  to  look  at  the  youth- 
oriented  magazine  market  to  see  how 
it’s  done. 

But  they’ll  never  succeed  if  they 
lump  18-to-30-year-olds  together  as  one 
generation,  as  does  Wii.That  was  fine 
back  in  1990  when  all  this  Gen-X  stuff 
first  hit  the  mainstream  press,  but 
today’s  25-to-37-year-olds  have  precious 
little  in  common  with  their  younger 
brethren,  who  belong  to  a  new,  entirely 
different  generation. 

Ted  Rail 

New  York,  N.Y. 

What's  the 
relevance? 

As  AN  ADOPTED  person  and  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  I  must  take  issue 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  fact  that  Barry 
Scripps  is  suing  his  “adoptive”  lather 
(£(S?P,Dec.21). 

This  fact  was  deemed  important 
enough  to  be  in  the  lead,  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  story  to  explain  why  this 
irrelevant  detail  was  included. 

Is  the  reader  to  assume  that  Barry 
Scripps  should  be  so  eternally  grateful 
that  he  was  taken  into  a  good  home 
that  he  should  not  stoop  so  low  as  to 
sue  his  parents? 

Or  is  the  implication  that  Edward 
Scripps  sold  the  newspaper  chain 
because  he  felt  no  allegiance  to  Barry, 
who  was  not  his  “real”  son? 

There  was  likely  no  ulterior  motive 
for  including  this  information.  A  writer 
or  editor  merely  found  it  “interesting.” 
Whether  a  person  is  adopted  or  an 
adoptive  parent  speaks  no  more  or  less 
to  the  person’s  character  and  says  little 
—  if  anything  —  about  them. 

Much  like  a  person’s  race,  it  should 
only  be  mentioned  when  relevant  to 
the  story. 

Karyn  Spencer 

Fargo,  N.D. 


Correction 

Associated  press adsend  was 

logging  almost  80,000  transmis¬ 
sions  per  month  late  last  year. 

E&Fs  Jan.  4  technology  year  in 
review  mistakenly  reported  the  figure 
as  8,000. 


Clarification 

The  dec.  28  journalism  awards 
issue  reported  the  NPF  Journalism 
Awards  was  open  to  nonmembers.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  in  November  and  was  listed  as 
such  for  the  past  five  years. 

NPF  subsequently  reported  to  E&P 
that  the  award  is  open  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newsletter  Publishers 
Foimdation. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Rebecca  Evans  at  (703)  527-2333. 


Where  will 
you  be 
March  4-6? 


If  you  are  a  decision-maker, 
you  should  be  with  industry 
leaders  in  Providence,  R.I.,  for 
the  Profitability;  So,  Where's  the 
Money?  A  Crisis  of  Advertising 
roundtable.  The  subject  is 
undeniably  timely.  It  could 
shape  the  future  of  the 
news  business. 

You  should  be  there. 

Call  New  Directions  for  News 
(573)  882-1110  before  Feb.  21. 
Space  is  limited. 


New  .Models  tor  .New  .Media 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  SINCE  1884 . 

Sawyer  Sued 
By  Ex-Exec 


RFllRED  SAWYER 
Ferguson  Walker 
president  and 
board  chairman 
Roy  Blackfield 
has  quietly  filed 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
against  his  former  employer 
and  the  company’s  new 
owner,  Berkeley  Acquisition 
Corp.,  charging  them  with 
violating  the  terms  of  his  sup¬ 
plemental  pension  and  stock 
sale  agreements. 

Blackfield  contends  that 
Sawyer,  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  based  in  New 
York  City,  has  not  paid  his  sup¬ 
plemental  pension  since  November  1995  —  an 
amount  totaling  approximately  $8,000  monthly  or 
$64,000  as  of  the  date  the  lawsuit  was  filed  in  July 
1996. 

Although  the  lawsuit  was  dated  July  16, 1996,  the 
papers  were  not  served  until  Sept.  10, 1996. 

Blackfield’s  court  papers  also  charge  that  Sawyer 
stopped  making  annual  payments  for  63,000  shares 
of  company  stock  which  it  purchased  from  him  in 
1992  for  $2.3  million.  Blackfield  contends  Sawyer 
failed  to  make  a  stock  redemption  payment  to  him 
due  Jan.  31, 1996,  totaling  $273,351,  and  that  Sawyer 
still  owes  him  some  $1.5  million  for  the  stock  he 
sold  them. 

In  addition  to  the  money  Blackfield  contends  he’s 
owed,  he  is  seeking  unspecified  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages,  punitive  damages,  attorneys’  fees,  and  “other 
and  further  relief  as  to  the  court  seems  just  and 
proper.” 

Berkeley,  which 
acquired  Sawyer  in 
May  1995,  says  its 
not  liable  for  the 
contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Sawyer, 

Roy  Blackfield  in  a  1988  photo. 

Blackfield  is  suing  his  former 
company.  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker,  charging  that  it  has 
stopped  making  supplemental 
pension  and  stock  sale 
payments  owed  to  him  under 
two  separate  agreements. 


specifically  Blackfield’s  stock 
agreement  and  supplemental 
pension  agreement. 

But  Blackfield  contends  in 
his  court  papers  that  a  letter 
from  Sawyer  chairman  Daniel 
Tomlinson  dated  in  May  1995 
states  that  Berkeley  was  to 
assume  all  obligations  and 
debts  of  Sawyer  that  existed 
on  the  books  at  the  time  of  its 
acquisition  by  Berkeley. 

The  papers  quote  the  letter 
from  Tomlinson  as  stating,  “As 
far  as  our  financial  commit¬ 
ment  to  you  —  nothing  will 
change.  Our  new  owners  rec¬ 
ognize  that  we  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  obligation  to  the  past,  of  which  you  were  an 
integral  and  invaluable  part.  Thus,  our  financial  and 
moral  obligations  to  you  will  be  honored  com¬ 
pletely.” 

Court  papers  filed  in  response  by  Sawyer  and 
Beriieley  on  Dec.  2,  1996,  further  contend  that 
Blackfield’s  agreements  are  “improper  and  unen¬ 
forceable.”  The  defendants  state  that  the  agreements 
were  the  result  of  “self-dealing”  by  Blackfield  and 
that  his  “self-dealing  was  improper.”  As  a  result,  the 
defendants  contend,  the  agreements  are  “null  and 
void.” 

Sawyer  and  Berkeley  contend  that  the  Blackfield 
agreements  are  “improper  and  unenforceable” 
because  they  are  both  “unconscionable.” 

The  defendants  also  filed  a  counterclaim  declar¬ 
ing  that  moneys  from  the  agreements  already  paid 
to  Blackfield  —  in  excess  of  $250,000  —  be 
returned  to  Sawyer,  along  with  punitive  damages, 
attorneys’  fees  and  other  relief 

Blackfield  joined  Sawyer  in  1954  and  served  in 
various  capacities  until  his  retirement  in  January 
1992.  According  to  his  court  papers,  in  April  1985, 
after  having  completed  30  years  with  the  company, 
Blackfield,  then  55,  completed  the  service  require¬ 
ment  for  full  benefits  under  the  company’s  pension 
plan  which  would  be  paid  upon  his  retirement  at 
age  65. 

Under  Sawyer’s  regular  pension  plan,  an  employee 
turning  65  with  30  years  of  service  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  lifetime  annual  pension  benefit  of  45%  of 
his  “Final  Average  Compensation,”  reduced  by  Social 
Security  benefits. 

But  regular  pension  plans  face  limits  under  the 


Former  chairman  Roy 
Blackfield  charges 
newspaper  rep  firm  with 
violating  terms  of  his 
supplemental  pension 
and  stock  sale  pacts; 
Sawyer  countersues 

BY  JOHN  CONSOLI 
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Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Acts  of  1982 
(TEFRA). 

As  an  incentive  to  keep  him  from  leaving  the 
company,  since  remaining  would  not  add  to  his  pen¬ 
sion,  Blackheld  says  the  company  entered  into  a  Sup¬ 
plemental  Pension  Benefits  Agreement  with  him.  In 
exchange  for  the  added  pension  benefits,  Blackfield 
agreed  not  to  “acquire  an  interest  in  or  accept 
employment  or  compensation  from  any  newspaper 
represented  by  the  company  or  from  anyone  which 
competes  with  the  company”  without  written  con¬ 
sent  from  the  company.  He  also  was  bound  to  a  con¬ 
fidentiality  clause  in  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  also  states  that  Sawyer  agrees  “not 
to  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other  corporation 
unless  such  corporation  shall  expressly  assume  the 
duties  to  pay  obligations  of  the  company”  agreed  to 
in  the  pension  pact. 

That  clause  seems  to  conflict  with  the  contention 
by  Berkeley  that  it  is  not  liable  for  the  obligations 
Sawyer  had  prior  to  its  acquiring  the  company. 

The  Supplemental  Pension  Benefits  Agreement 
was  signed  by  Blackfield  and  then  Sawyer  chairman 
C.  Richard  Splittorf. 

The  1992  Stock  Redemption  Agreement  was 
entered  into  by  Blackfield,  who  had  succeeded  Split¬ 
torf,  and  Daniel  Tomlinson,  who  succeeded  Black¬ 
field. 

Under  this  agreement.  Sawyer  agreed  to  pay 
Blackfield  $38  per  share  of  common  stock,  although 
each  was  valued  at  only  $2  per  share.  Blackfield  was 
paid  $239,000  on  the  closing  date  and  under  the 
agreement  was  to  be  paid  $239,000,  plus  7%  inter¬ 
est  in  January  of  each  year  after  that.  The  final  pay¬ 
ment  was  to  be  in  January  2001  .This  agreement  also 
was  to  be  binding  upon  all  future  owners  of  Sawyer. 

In  March  1993,  Blackfield  was  notified  by  lawyers 
representing  Sawyer  that  because  of  a  “severe  down¬ 
trend”  in  business  resulting  from:  (1)  “continuing 
adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  print  media 
business”;  (2)  “large  operating  expenses  coupled 
with  severe  competition  at  lower  commission 
rates”; (3) “sizable  stock  redemption  funding  require¬ 
ments,  including  interest  costs”;  and  (4)  “the  loss  of 
newspaper  clients,”  the  company  had  retained  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  to  help  it  “survive.” 

While  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Sawyer  pen¬ 
sion  plan  for  cur- 
(See  Sawyer  on  page  34) 

C.  Richard  Splittorf  in  a  1988 
photo.  Splittorf  was  the  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  chairman 
who  signed  Roy  Blackfield's 
Supplemental  Pension  Benefits 
Agreement.  Sawyer  and  its 
new  owner  Berkeley 
Acquisition  Corp.  are  now 
contending  that  the  agreement 
was  “illegar  and  “something 
engineered  to  circumvent 
the  IRS.“ 


BY  JOHN  CONSOLI 

Retiree  Benefits 
Put  Sawyer 
In  A  Hole 

WHEN  E&P  REPORTED  the  sale  of  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  to  Berkeley  Acquisition 
Corp.  in  June  1995,  it  cited  sources  who 
stated  that  the  newspaper  representative 
firm  was  heavily  burdened  with  financial  obligations  to 
high-level  retirees. 

E&P  reported  that  those  obligations  forced  the  conh 
pany  into  a  cash-poor  situation,  which  was  a  major  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  its  sale  to  Berkeley. 

Following  publication  of  the  article.  Sawyer  execu¬ 
tives  scoffed  at  its  accuracy,  but  refused  an  offer  by  E&P 
to  discuss  the  company’s  financial  picture  in  more  detail 
for  a  follow-up  story. 

Documents  and  internal  letters  filed  as  part  of  a  law¬ 
suit  against  Sawyer  and  Berkeley  by  former  Sawyer 
chairman  Roy  Blackfield  now  lend  credence  to  E&Fs 
story,  published  19  months  ago. 

A  letter  by  attorney  Harvey  Krauss,  legal  counsel  to 
Sawyer,  dated  March  17, 1993,  tells  how  the  newspaper 
rep  firm  retained  a  management  consulting  firm  to 
make  recommendations  aimed  at  enabling  Sawyer  “to 
regain  its  financial  strength  and  survive  as  a  viable  and 
competitive  business  entity.” 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  Krauss  as  contributing  to 
Sawyer’s  financial  difficulties  was  “sizable  stock  redemp¬ 
tion  funding  requirements,  including  interest  costs.” 
Blackfield,  who  retired  in  1992,  was  being  paid 

(See  On  Target  on  page  34) 

Inside  the 
Sawyer  sale 

/  forabuyer;executiv7nr1^^ 
f  h  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


I  FERGUSON  Walk  '  Ck''"'  ^ 

I  s"  K  Acqut  i  Sc"L  ‘  their  c„r. 

Tr  indii^rrv  k.,..  ...  I 

E8iP  ran  the  story  above  on  June  17, 1995,  which  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  Sawyer  was  heavily  burdened  with  financial 
obligations  to  high-level  retirees.  At  the  time,  it  was  denied 
by  Sawyer  executives. 
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Back  To 
The  Past 

OST  HOMES, unpaid  FmnInWPPQ  Pt  FII\A/nnrl  original  26 

bills  and  a  negotiat-  l-l I l^lUyCCO  uL  I-IIVVUUU  strikers  returned  to  work  at 

ing  stand-still  were  Pit\/  Pp  nPPPrC  6,600+  circulation 

all  striking  employ-  t/"//  id,,  pdpUlo  papers.  The  remaining  12 

tees  of  the  daily  EU-  rafi  irn  fn  \A/nrl/  \A/ifh  chose  not  to  return  for  a  vari- 

^,wood  City  (Pa.)  1601111  10  WOiK  WILiI  ety  of  reasons,  said  Campbell. 

Ledger  and  weekly  Valley  Tri-  nrithinn  PPinpH  pftPL 

bune  had  to  show  for  their  liuuilliy  yallicu  OILCI  managerandco-ownerofCit- 

efforts  when  they  returned  to  n+r'lrn  izens,  the  strike’s  demise 

work  Jan.  20  after  their  rein-  / 0"/77C//7r/7  SllIKO  means  a  return  to  normalcy 

statement  under  a  federal  .  and  the  recovery  of  advertis- 

court  order.  ing  and  subscriptions  lost  dur- 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  BY  STACY  JONES  ing  the  strike.  While  on  strike, 

Donald  Ziegler  in  Pittsburgh  union  members  started  a 

ordered  the  paper’s  owners.  Citizens  Publishing  &  competing  weekly,  the  Ellwood  City  Press,  which 
Printing,  to  reinstate  any  striker  who  wanted  to  Kegel  admits  took  money  away  from  Citizens’ 
return.  An  appeal  by  the  company  was  denied.  papers. 

“Fighting  off  bUl  collectors  was  becoming  more  Although  the  workers  have  returned,  no  contract 
of  a  battle,”  explained  Doug  Campbell,  president  of  talks  are  on  the  horizon. 

Teamsters  Local  26l  which  represents  the  employ-  “That’s  all  in  the  future,”  said  Kegel.  “Now  we  just 
ees.“We  thought  it  to  be  wise  to  return  to  work  and  want  to  maintain  smooth  operations.” 
fight  our  battle  on  the  job.”  With  negotiations  stalled,  employee  wages  and 

“It  was  a  chance  to  stop  the  bleeding,”  he  added.  benefits  will  remain  dormant  as  well.  Current  pay 
While  on  strike,  employees  received  $55  per  scales  for  the  company’s  40  some  workers  range 
week  plus  occasional  hardship  wages  for  crisis  situ-  from  $3.65-$  12,  according  to  Kegel, 
ations,  such  as  their  electricity  being  shut  off  for  lack  In  addition  to  “across  the  board”  wage  increases, 

of  payment.  the  union  wants  to  create  salary  parity  within  the 

same  positions,  said  Campbell.  For  instance,  some 
printers  make  minimum  wage  while  others  with  the 
same  experience  level  make  $11  per  hour. 

Despite  the  unhappiness  over  wages,  it  was  a  sub¬ 
contracting  incident  that  pushed  employees  to  the 
brink.  Strike  talk  was  ignited  after  a  night-time, 
weekend  photographer  in  the  union  was  laid  off 
and  his  work  load  given  to  stringers.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  union  got  word  that  the  NLRB  ruled  that 
the  union’s  charge  against  Citizens  of  unfair  labor 
practices  had  merit. 

With  that  information.  Local  261  walked  off  the 
job. 

Eight  months  later,  in  March  1996,  the  resolution 
to  leave  the  picket  line  for  employment  was  made 
when  union  officials  presented  an  unconditional 
offer  to  the  company  [which  was  denied]  to  go 
back  to  their  jobs,  said  Campbell. 

The  court  order  came  about  after  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  issued  a  complaint  in  August 
While  on  strike,  union  members  started  a  competing  weekly,  the  1996  against  Citizens,  saying  the  company  fired  the 

Ellwood  City  Press,  which  Scott  Kegel,  general  manager  and  co-  workers  for  joining  a  union.  Employees  voted  to  join 
owner  of  the  Ellwood  City  Ledger  and  Valley  Tribune,  admits  took  the  Teamsters  in  1993- 

money  away  from  his  newspapers.  It  wasn't  enough,  however,  to  In  October,  an  administrative  judge  held  a  hearing 

force  Kegel  to  negotiate  with  the  workers.  on  the  NLRB  complaint  and  was  expected  to  rule  by 
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laid  off,  said  Kegel. 

The  union  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  owners  outlining  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  has  no  plans  for  any  rascal 
actions. 

“We’ll  give  the  employer  some  time  to 
respond,”  said  Campbell.  “Our  goal  is  to 
get  a  contract.  But  [the  company]  will 
grind  this  thing  out  for  seven  or  eight 
years.” 

Despite  the  legal  problems  hanging 
over  the  company’s  head,  compromise 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  consideration  for 
them,  said  Campbell. 

“They  keep  believing  they’re 
immune.” 


Striking  workers  at  the  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  newspapers 
returned  to  work  Jan.  20  with  nothing  to  show  for  their 
18-month  strike.  Meanwhile,  union  workers  are  still  on 
strike,  after  20  months,  at  Detroit’s  two  newspapers. 

February.  Fearing  the  union  would  fold  due  to  finan¬ 
cial  liabilities  before  the  judge’s  ruling,  the  NLRB 
asked  for  the  court  order. 

According  to  Campbell,  the  strike  was  close  to 
putting  the  union  “out  of  business.” 

If  the  union  had  waited  until  the  administrative 
judges  had  a  hearing  on  the  company’s  labor  prac¬ 
tices,  even  if  the  ruling  was  in  the  union’s  favor,  it 
would  have  been  a  mute  point,  said  Campbell. 

“It  would  just  have  been  a  moral  victory,  a  paper 
victory,”  he  said. 

From  the  union’s  March  offer  to  return  to  work, 
through  October,  the  local  estimates  its  financial 
obligations  were  running  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000  per  week. 

While  the  union  and  Citizens  employees  hope 
negotiations  will  resume  in  the  prolonged  effort  to 
gain  the  local’s  first  contract,  optimism  is  not  run¬ 
ning  high. 

In  addition  to  the  gloomy  bargaining  outlook,  the 
employee  reinstatement  finds  the  former  strikers 
facing  new  workplace  conflicts. 

“Right  now,  we’ve  identified  a  lot  of  issues  [the 
company]  has  not  complied  with  since  the  rein¬ 
statement,”  explained  Campbell. 

Included  in  the  court  order  was  the  stipulation 
that  strikers  be  placed  into  the  same  position  they 
held  before  the  strike,  or,  at  least,  one  with  a  com¬ 
parable  wage.  To  achieve  this,  replacement  workers 
hired  during  the  strike  were  to  be  let  go. 

The  reality  is  quite  different,  claimed  Campbell. 

Key  concerns  involve  reinstated  workers  receiv¬ 
ing  lower  pay  than  when  they  left,  some  replace¬ 
ment  workers  being  paid  up  to  40%  more  for  the 
same  position  than  the  returning  workers,  and  new 
job  duties  for  strikers  returning  to  their  old  posi¬ 
tions,  said  Campbell. 

Of  the  21  replacement  workers  hired  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  10  remain  employed  at  Citizens  and  11  were 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Both  Sides 
Offer  Outlook 
On  Detroit  Strike 

As  THE  STRIKE  against  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit  News  and  their  joint 
agency  moves  toward  its  600th  day,  it 
remains  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

But  as  for  what  it  signifies,  that  remains  a  matter 
of  perspective. 

From  inside  the  Detroit  News  building,  615 
Lafayette  Boulevard  —  headquarters  of  Detroit 
Newspapers  and  future  home  of  the  Free  Press  — 
the  strike  is  visibly  running  out  of  steam. 

“There  was  a  rally  at  lunch  time  . . . 
EntGfS  20th  today  with  probably  30  people  in 

mnnth  f  II  nf  building  doing  peaceful 

rnOnin  TUII  OT  [picketing]. And  ...  I  only  recognized 

sound  dnd  furv  people  —  the  rest  were  all 

^  wearing  UAW  [United  Auto  Worker] 
jackets,”  Detroit  Newspapers  senior 
vice  president/labor  Timothy  J.  Kelleher  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  Feb.  3. 

Detroit  Newspapers’  security  director,  John 
Anthony,  predicts  this  will  be  the  fast  year  the  news¬ 
papers  will  need  the  expensive  services  of  the 
Vance  International  security  compiany. 

“I  think  ’98  will  be  the  first  year  when  we  can . . . 
let  the  Vance  guards  go  home,”  Anthony  told  the 
recent  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspa¬ 
per  Operations  SuperConference  in  Oriando,  Fla. 

But  strikers  from  the  six  production,  circulation 
and  editorial  unions  that  walked  out  July  13,  1995 
say  newspaper  management  is  —  as  usual  — 
whistling  past  the  graveyard. 

“Momentum  is  clearly  building,”  strike  spekes- 
(See  Strike  on  page  32) 
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Valerie  Virga  and  Steve  Coz,  assistant  editor  in  chief  and  Liberman  is  the  former  editor  of  the  Asbury 
editor,  respectively,  of  the  national  tabloid  Enquirer  Park  (NJ.)  Sunday  Press. 
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SPEAKING  OF  FIMT  ^ 

impressions,  after 

STpTcT'aS:  named  ec 

Ta:  national  Si 

attempting  to  convey,  Valerie  xL  ry, 

Virga  slammed  down  the  tCjU,  LI  Ic  LI  IL 

phone,  turned  to  a  newsroom  nffar  hie  \A 
colleague  and  asked,  “Who  allci  lllo  1/1 

was  that  moronic  asshole?”  i  ^  lA/nc 

That  was  16  years  ago,Virga  ' '  y  VVdS 

says,  the  first  time  she  had  p, 

occasion  to  speak  to  the  aooloLol IL  Cl 
preppy  new  staffer  at  the  ' 
national  supermarket  tabloid 
the  Enquirer  who  would  later  become  her  news¬ 
room  boss  and  husband. 

Steve  Coz,  the  36-year-old  ex-rookie  and  Harvard 
honors  graduate,  was  recently  named  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Enquirer.  He  succeeds 
Iain  Calder,  57,  the  high-profile,  legendary.  Scotland- 
born  czar  of  the  nation’s  lai^est  supermarket  tabloid 
who  gave  up  the  reins  for  health  reasons. 

Coz’s  promotion  comes  a  year  after  Virga,  his  wife 
of  nine  years  and  mother  of  their  three  small  chil¬ 
dren,  was  appointed  assistant  editor  in  chief. 

They’re  the  Enquirer's  power  couple,  a  rare  duo 
with  a  big  say  in  how  the  $13.5  million  newsroom 
budget  is  spent  and  how  stories  and  photos  are 
played. 


Power  Couple 


Steve  Coz  was  recently 
named  editor  of  the 
national  supermarket 
tab.  the  Enquirer,  a  year 
after  his  wife,  Valerie 
Virga,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  editor  in  chief 


rPPPntlu  For  both,  the  was 

lo  ICLCI  Liy  full-time 

pf  fl^p  news  work.  Coz  started  after 
.Ul  Ul  LUC  some  freelance  feature  work 

IPrmPrl^pt  ^  Boston,  and  won  his  spurs 
JCI 1 1 Idl  l\CL  25  ji£2d  of  a  special  celebrity 

iirpr  P  \/PPr  news-gathering  task  force,  Los 
If  Cl,  a  yCof  Angeles  bureau  chief  and 

fa  \ /a  I  aria  supervisor  of  the  Enquirer's 

VolClIC  widely  acclaimed  O.J.  Simp- 

romoted  to  m  com  ate 

tnr  in  rhipf  Boston  Col- 

LUI  II I  LI IICI  lege  as  an  English  major,  con- 

.  vinced  an  editor  she  could 

handle  the  photo  assignment 

desk  and  delivered. 

Coz  is  a  chunky,  bespectacled  Massachusetts 
native  whose  college  major  was  also  English.  He 
sees  himself  as  a  wordsmith  and  innovator  whose 
changes  are  already  apparent.  His  wife’s  forte,  he 
says,  is  nailing  down  great  pictures  and  art. 

Since  assuming  command,  he’s  insisted  on  tighter 
stories  to  fit  more  of  them  into  the  usual  48  pages. 
He  also  developed  what  he  calls  Pizzazz,  a  back-of- 
the-book,  color  picture  layout  of  up-and-coming 
celebrities  who’ve  yet  to  make  the  proverbial  “A” 
lists,  got  Jenny  Craig  to  write  a  weekly  column,  intro¬ 
duced  a  crossword  puzzle  with  color,  and  quietly 
put  two  staffers  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

“Our  Washington  guys  work  out  of  their  homes 
right  now,”  he  explained.  “In  a  few  months  we’ll 
assess  the  operation  and  decide  whether  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  Washington  presence.  But,  really,  what 
more  can  you  say  about  the  Paula  Jones  case  with 
television  and  all  the  others  covering  the  president 
down  to  his  genitals?” 

There’ll  be  no  change  in  the  Enquirer's  willing¬ 
ness  to  part  with  big  bucks  for  exclusive  stories  and 
pictures.  He’d  pay  $200,000  for  a  good,  clear  photo 
with  world  rights  of  Michael  Jackson  and  his  baby, 
Coz  says. 

“Everybody  wants  to  see  what  that  baby  will  look 
like,”  his  wife  added. 

In  recent  months,  the  tabloid’s  circulation 
appears  to  have  stabilized  at  2.6  million  after  a 
decline  of  2  million  in  the  last  seven  years.  Helped 
by  lower  newsprint  costs  and  a  lOt  price  increase, 
profits  of  its  parent  company,  American  Media  Inc., 
have  increased  almost  13-fold,  to  $7.2  million  from 


BY  SI  LIBERMAN 


Editorial 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


$552,000,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal 
1997. 

Gone  are  all  but  six  or  seven  of  the  London 
tabloid  and  Fleet  Street  veterans  who  ran  the 
Enquirer's  Lantana,  Fla.,  newsroom  when  she 
arrived  19  years  ago,  Virga  says.  They’ve  been 
replaced  by  a  sprinkling  of  Ivy  Leaguers  and  recruits 
from  major  U.S.  publications. 

The  attraction?  Florida  sunshine,  the  celebrity 
chase  and  the  tabloid’s  reputation  as  a  cash  cow. 
Salaries  among  the  nonunion  newsroom  staff  range 
from  $40,000  to  well  over  $100,000,  according  to 
Coz. 

What’s  it  like  working  only  30  or  so  feet  apart  — 
she  at  a  workstation  and  he  in  a  large,  paneled 
office? 

“I  don’t  agree  with  him  50  percent  of  the  time  at 
our  editorial  meetings,”  Virga  says.  And,  yes,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  sometimes  follow  them  home. 

“Fifty  percent?  I’d  say  it’s  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  times  she  disagrees  with  him,”  David  Perel,  37, 
a  senior  editor  and  former  Washington  Post  staffer, 
confided.  “She’s  certainly  not  shy.  The  differences 
usually  are  over  a  headline  or  pictvire.  Steve  is  a 
strong  believer  in  getting  input  from  the  editors,  and 
he  relies  on  her  for  the  most  part. 

“When  she  thinks  he’s  ignoring  her,  though,  she’ll 
raise  her  voice.  ‘Look,  I’m  talking  to  a  brick  wall,’ 
she’ll  keep  repeating.  And  when  she’s  really  angry, 
she  calls  him  Stephen. 

“Hilarious  at  times,”  Perel  continues.“Like  the  time 
he  came  in  one  morning  wearing  a  bright,  button- 
down  yellow  shirt  with  nondescript  leisure  pants. 
‘What  are  you  wearing?’  she  demanded.  ‘It’s  horren¬ 
dous.  The  good  things  I  buy  him  just  stay  in  the 
drawers.  Dave,’  she  tells  me,  ‘teU  him  that  shirt  is 
putrid.’  Later  Steve  comes  over  to  me  and  wants  to 
know  if  I  like  the  shirt.  It’s  like  a  TV  sitcom.” 

She’s  a  feisty,  42-year-old,  Brooklyn-bom  pro  with 
long,  straight  black  hair  who  uses  little  makeup  and 
fivors  conservative  black  clothes. 

They  dated  for  six  years  before  Coz  surprised  her 
with  an  engagement  ring  she  doesn’t  wear.  “Ever 
see  a  pear-shaped  emerald  chip?”  she  laughs.  “It’s 
more  appropriate  for  one  of  our  daughters.  I’m  not 
a  jewelry  person,  anyway.” 

“It  looked  bigger  when  I  bought  it,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  wears  no  wedding 
band.  Lost  it,  he  said. 

One  thing  both  the  editor 
and  assistant  editor  in  chief 
agree  on  is  giving  readers 
what  they  want  to  know.  And 
that  involves  satisfying  ap¬ 
petites  for  entertainment  and 
news  about  celebrities  and 
their  peccadillos. 

“I  call  it  readerism,  not  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Coz  maintains.  A  sign 
on  the  newsroom  wall  is  a 
constant  reminder. 

It  reads,  “It’s  the  reader,  stu¬ 
pid.” 


“When  she  thinks 
he's  ignoring  her, 
though,  she'll  raise 
her  voice.  ‘Look,  I'm 
talking  to  a  brick 
wall,' she'll  keep 
repeating.  And 
when  she's  really 
angry,  she  calls 
him  Stephen." 


Emphasis 
On  Ethics 

CONFUCT  OF  INTEREST.  The  ethics  chal¬ 
lenge.  Advertising  and  ethics.  Analyzing 
the  Society  of  Professional  Joum^st’s 
new  code  of  ethics. 

The  recent  National  College  Media  Convention 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and 
the  College  Media  Advisers  in  Orlando  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  ethics  seminars. 

Students  were  told  repeatedly  that  they  must 
obey  ethical  guidelines  to  become  responsible  and 
successful  journalists.  Advisers  who  attended  the 
meeting,  however,  said  administrators 
at  many  schools  prevented  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  behaving  responsibly. 

Sheridan  Barker,  of  Carson-New- 
man  College,  pointed  out  it  was 
important  for  the  students  to  worit 
out  their  conflicts  of  interest  and  eth¬ 
ical  problems. 

“We  had  a  gal  on  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  who  was  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,”  Barker  told  a  seminar.  “And  the  SGA 
accused  her  of  using  inside  information  to  discredit 
her  opponents.”  Barker  disclosed  that  a  married  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  17th  on  a  list  for  housing  found  her¬ 
self  with  an  apartment  after  she  was  assigned  to  a 
story  on  the  campus  housing  shortage. 

“She  called  and  said  she  wanted  to  do  the  story 
just  as  if  she  still  was  on  the  list,”  Barker  said.  “And 
she  did.” 

Kay  Murphy,  director  of  student  publications  at 
Northeast  Louisiana  University  in  Monroe,  La.,  said 
she  was  called  on  the  carpet  by  administrators 
when  her  student  reporters  became  too  aggressive. 
“They  often  have  to  file  Freedom  of  Information 
requests  and  the  administration  calls  me  in  to  ask 
about  it,”  Murphy  said. 

She  said  that  on  one  occasion  she  arrived  with  a 
student  hoping  to  resolve  an  Fol  problem  and  the 
school  official  asked  the  student  to  leave. 

“Then  he  asked  me  why  the  student  had  filed  the 
request,”  she  said. 

Sara  C.  Mullins,  director  of  student  publications  at 
Frostburg  State  University  in  Frostburg,  Md.,  said 
some  of  the  conflicts  at  small  schools  were 
inevitable. 

“There  are  just  a  small  pool  of  students  who  are 
involved  in  everything,”  explained  Mullins. 

Brenda  Kilby,  an  adviser  at  Missouri  Valley  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Marshall,  Mo.,  said  her  work  was 
hampered  by  university  tradition  that  allows  the 
public  relations  department  to  review  the  paper 
before  it  is  published. 


Journalism 
advisers  talk 
shop  at 
Orlando 
conference 


Wolper,  a  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Newark 
campus  of  Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 
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BY  STACY  JONES 


AS  HIS  LAWYERS  promised  months  ago,  Jewell  was  an  overzealous  security  guard;  that  there 
Richard  Jewell,  a  former  suspect  in  were  things  injewell’s  background  in  which  the  FBI 
Atlanta’s  Olympic  Paik  bombing,  has  might  be  interested;  and  that  Jewell  was  allowed  to 
sued  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti-  resign  from  his  security  guard  position  at  Piedmont 
tution,  and  his  former  employer.  Pied-  College  after  several  incidents  of  over-zealousness. 
mont  College,  for  libel.  Although  no  damage  amount  was  mentioned  in 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Jan.  28,  states  that  the  newspa-  the  lawsuit,  it  claims  Jewell  suffered  “adverse  physi- 
pers,  including  nine  reporters,  and  officials  at  Pied-  cal  consequences  from  stress,  emotional  distress, 
mont  College  in  Demorest,  Ga.,  made  false  and  mental  pain  and  suffering  and  wounded  feelings.” 
defamatory  statements  about  Jewell.  Public  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule  and  a  perma- 

The  Journal  came  out  with  a  special  edition  on  nent  impairment  to  obtain  or  maintain  employmient 
the  bombing  just  hours  after  it  took  place  last  July  in  his  chosen  profession  of  law  enforcement  were 
.  and  was  first  to  name  Jewell  also  cited  as  sufferings  resulting  fix)m  the  alleged 
hOriTIQr  UlyrnpiC  a  suspect,  citing  law  libelous  statements.  Said  Kintzel,  “This  complaint 
.  enforcement  sources.  makes  it  clear  that  we  were  sued  because  we  were 

PSrk  UOmbinQ  view  the  allegations  the  first  to  report  the  FBI  focus  on  Mr.  Jewell.  Law 

seriously,  but  we  believe  the  enforcement  investigations  should  be  reported;  that 
SUSDBCt  ChdrOBS  charges  are  without  founda-  is  our  job.That  reporting  protects  all  of  us.” 

^  tion  and  that  we  will  prevail  On  Oct.  26, 19^,  the  Department  of  Justice,  act- 

Atlanta  Journal  in  court,”  said  Joumal-Consti-  ing  through  the  local  United  States  Attorney’s 
tution  publisher  Roger  S.  Office,  issued  a  letter  to  Jewell  stating  that  he  was 

ind  Constitution.  Kintzel.  not  a  target  of  the  bombing  investigation. 

'  “The  fict  is  we  are  here 

nin6  rsDortors  doing  our 

'  job  in  Centennial  Olympic 

\A/ith  libs  I  Saturday, 

July  27,  just  as  Richard  Jewell 
was,”  added  Kintzel. 

At  the  time,  Jewell  was 
employed  as  a  security  guard 
for  the  Olympic  Games  and 
was  assigned  to  the  light  and 
sound  control  tower  in  Cen- 
tennial  Park,  which  where 
the  bomb 

In  addition  to  naming  Pied- 
mont  College,  the  court 
singled  out  school 
President  W  Ray  Cleere  and 
college  spokesperson  Scott 
Rawles  for  allegedly  making 
I  false  and  derogatory  com- 
i  to  the 

I  Regarding  Rawles,  the  suit 
I  goes  on  to  say  that  in  his 
I  capacity  as  spokesman,  he 
i  made,  among  others,  the  fol- 
I  lowing  false  statements:  that 
college  officials  had  notified 

^  ]i  cerns  about  Jewell;  that 

— li  Cleere  told  his  chief  of  secu¬ 
rity  to  let  the  FBI  know  that 


UPI  Closing  Bureaus 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  will  close 
most  of  its  European  bureaus,  laying  off  many 
of  its  75  employees  in  the  region. 

The  news  organization  will  continue  to  cover 
the  region  using  more  part-time  stringers  instead  of 
“spending  a  lot  of  money  on  bricks-and-mortar 
bureaus  throughout  the  world,”  spokesman  Thomas 
Johnson  said. 

UPI  has  19  bureaus  in  Europe,Africa  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  he  said.  Johnson  said  he  did  not  know  which 
bureaus  would  close.  He  also  did  not  know  how 
many  people  would  lose  their  jobs  but  said  the  layoffs 
would  include  reporters  and  administrative  staff. 

UPI’s  London  bureau,  which  houses  its  Arabic 
news  service,  will  likely  remain  open,  Johnson  said. 

In  December,  the  news  organization  began  refo¬ 
cusing  its  efforts  on  broadcast  and  computer 
online  services.Thirteen  reporters  and  editors 
were  laid  off  then,  although  six  were  rehired  to 
work  on  the  broadcast  desk. 

The  agency  has  been  struggling  financially  since 
1982,  when  the  Scripps  femily,  which  subsidized 
UPI’s  losses  for  years,  sold  the  service  to  Douglas 
Ruhe  and  William  Geissler  for  $  1 .  It  has  since  gone 
through  two  bankruptcy  reorganizations  and  four 
owners.  It  was  last  purchased  in  1992  by  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  investors  for  $3.6  million.  —  AP 


Richard  Jewell 
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First  Annual  Edition...the 
1997  U.S.  MARKET 
FORECASTS.  Economic 
and  Demographic  Profiles 
of  14,639  U.S.  Markets. 

Easier  to  use,  less  expensive  than  comparable  data 
sources. 

irf  Extensive,  sensible  and  usable  market  data  on  over  1 1 ,000 
towns  and  cities. 

9^  Reliable  1997  state  by  state  forecasts  including  population 
and  age,  ethnicity,  household,  education,  money,  income, 
employment  and  retail  sales  (9  categories). 

irf  100%  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Return  it  within  15  days  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  and  receive  a  full  refund  of  your  pay¬ 
ment. 


Yes!  Rease  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1997  U.S.  MARKET  FORECASTS . 
My  payment  of  $260  is  enclosed. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Phone _ Fax_ 

(In  case  we  have  questions  about  your  order.) 


(Sorry,  no  deliveries  to  P.O.  boxes) 

_  State _ Zip _ 


J  My  check  is  enclosed  (payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Company). 
Payment  must  be  in  US  Dollars  drawn  on  a  US  bank. 

J  Charge  my  J  MC  J  VISA  J  AMEX 
# _ 


Expiration  Date_ 


.  Signature. 
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one-year  subscription  (52  Issues 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Columnist  Caen 
Dies  At  Age  80 


AN  FRANCISCO  Chron- 

A  *  icle  columnist  Herb 
Caen,  whose  byline 
was  as  well  known  to 
I  W  readers  as  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  or  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Wharf,  died  Feb.  1  at  the  age 
of  80. 

Even  after  he  announced  last 
May  that  he  had  inoperable  lung  cancer,  he  still  sub¬ 
mitted  occasional  columns  to  the  Chronicle  while 
undergoing  chemotherapy.  He  had  been  turning  out 
the  column  since  1938,  making  him  the  longest-run¬ 
ning  columnist  for  a  daily  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Ironically,  Caen,  a  1996  Pulitzer  prize-winner,  died 
at  about  3:40  a.m.  Saturday,  too  late  for  his  obit  in  the 
morning  Chronicle. lihe  timing  undoubtedly  would 
have  evoked  a  wry  comment  in  Caen’s  column. 

And,  since  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  produces 
the  news  sections  of  a  combined  Sunday  paper,  the 
Chronicle's  own  obituary  had  to  be  shelved  until 
Monday. 

But  the  Examiner,  where  Caen  worked  for  eight 
years,  gave  him  a  “good  send-off,”  the  time-honored 
city  desk  term  in  San  Francisco  journalism  for  a 
newspaper’s  obit  of  a  feivored  figure.  In  addition  to  a 
front-page  story,  the  paper  ran  four  sidebars  and 
photos. 

Examiner  columnist  Rob  Morse,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  took  shots  at  Caen  and  the  Chronicle,  wrote  of 
him:  “Caen  was  both  navigator  and  troublemaker, 
gossip  and  epic  poet  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
That  column  down  the  side  of  a  Macy’s  ad  was  how 
the  Bay  Area  got  its  bearings, 
like  a  convoy  of  ill-disciplined 
ships  having  their  compasses 
adjusted.  Caen  set  the  agenda 
for  the  entire  Bay  Area,  not 
just  San  Francisco,  and  that  is 
important . . . .  ” 

At  a  press  conference  fol- 
lowing  Caen’s  death,  Chroni-  \ 

cle  executive  editor  Matthew 
Wilson  said  in  a  reply  to  a 
question:  “You’re  right.  Herb  is  W  , 
irreplaceable.  We  have  no 
plans  to  replace  him.” 

Caen’s  reputation  extended  I  _ 
well  beyond  San  Francisco, 
both  with  readers  and  fellow 
journalists.  Chicago  Tribune 
columnist  Mike  Royko 
described  Caen’s  writing  as  Herb  Caen 


Wrote 

San  Francisco 
newspaper  column 
for  58  years 


“awesome.” 

Herbert  Eugene  Caen  began  his 
career  as  a  $25-a-week  sports- 
writer  and  then  police  reporter  on 
the  old  Sacramento  Union.  The 
Chronicle  hired  him  in  1936  to 
write  a  radio  column,  which  was 
scrapped  two  years  later.  But  Caen, 
thinking  quickly,  persuaded  then- 
publisher  Paul  Smith  to  let  him  do  a  daily  coliunn  on 
the  city  to  be  called  “Baghdad-By-The-Bay.”  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  as  the  column  soared  in  popularity,  the 
heading  became  simply  “Herb  Caen." 

The  column,  knocked  out  until  the  end  on  Caen’s 
ancient  Royal  typewriter,  was  a  melange  of  gossip, 
punditry,  opinion,  jokes,  news  breaks  (many  of 
which  led  to  local  newspaper  stories),  humor  and 
conunentary. 

His  punchy,  three-dot  style  became  must  reading 
for  thousands  of  Bay  area  readers.  He  sometimes 
jabbed  the  city  when  he  thought  it  was  going  in  a 
wrong  direction  but,  overall,  his  love  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  pervaded  his  columns. 

An  elegant  dresser,  Caen  also  was  a  man  about 
town,  who  liked  his  martinis  very  dry  and  who  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  celebrities  from  show  business,  the 
political  arena  and  San  Francisco’s  socially  elite.  But 
for  Caen,  ever  the  reporter,  these  excursions  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  thousands  of  items  that  found  their 
way  into  his  columns.  He  dined  at  the  best  tables  in 
the  best  restaurants  and  a  plug  for  an  eatery  in  his 
column  would  send  its  business  zooming. 

When  Caen  returned  to  the  Chronicle  after  his 

■  Examiner  stint.  Examiner 
editors  ran  through  several 
would-be  replacements,  none 
of  whom  could  match  his 
artistry,  and  were  dropped. 

Reports  circulated  around 
the  city  that  the  Chronicle 
lost  about  30,000  subscribers 
when  Caen  left  the  f>aper. 
However,  in  an  interview  with 
E&P  several  years  ago,  Caen 
said  the  figure  was  never  offi¬ 
cially  established. 

Perhaps  not,  but  Frank 
McCulloch,  a  former  Exam- 
iner,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Time  magazine  editor,  said 
of  Caen;  “He  has  more  im- 
pact  than  anyone  you  could 
name.” 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


Overcoming 

Illness 


Rob  WOODGEARD,  managing  editor 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  in  Georgia, 
appreciates  the  honesty  of  small  chil¬ 
dren  who  ask  him  straight  out  about 
the  bandages  covering  most  of  his  face. 
“Dateline  NBC”  producer  Jill  Rack- 
mill  has  to  deal  with  the  looks  firom  people  who 
think  her  “invisible  illness”  is  not  so  serious,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  missed  a  year  of  work  to  take  phys¬ 
ical  therapy  just  to  be  able  to  hold  a  pen  in  her 
hand. 

Woodgeard  and  Rackmill  talked  about  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  panel  discussion, 
titled  “Delayed,  Not  Disabled,” 
at  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  annual  conference 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

Even  though  each  has  bat¬ 
tled  a  severe  illness  —  cancer 
for  Woodgeard  and  repetitive 
stress  injury  for  Rackmill  — 
they  have  continued  with 
their  work,  and  wouldn’t  have 
it  any  other  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,Woodgeard’s  chronic  nose 
bleeds  were  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  malignant 
tumor  in  his  right  nasal  passage.  He  has  undergone 
a  dozen  surgeries  for  cancer  and  reconstruction, 
chemotherapy  twice  and  radiation  treatment  three 
times.  After  the  last  treatment  in  June,  doctors 
removed  his  right  eye  and  most  of  his  face.  He  needs 
two  or  three  more  reconstructive  surgeries. 

“The  good  news  is  that  I  am  cured,”  Woodgeard 
said.  In  the  four  years  he  has  been  sick,  he  said  he 
has  missed  14  to  18  weeks  of  work. 

“I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  job  where  the  hospital 
was  near,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  would  often  return 
to  work  after  treatments. 

“Going  back  to  work,  even  when  you  are  taking 
chemotherapy,  is  therapy,”  declared  Woodgeard,  who 
said  he  was  lucky,  too,  to  have  a  cooperative 
employer. 

“When  you’re  out  of  work  a  lot,  you  woiTy  about 
your  situation.  Other  people  have  to  do  your  job,”  he 
said,  citing  a  “deep  emotional  impact  when  he  came 
back.” 

“You  have  to  guard  against  overreacting  to  the 
people  who  have  been  doing  your  job,”  Woodgeard 
explained. 

Another  problem  surfaced  when  a  former  boss, 
who  has  since  left  the  newspaper,  in  a  job  evalua¬ 
tion  blamed  Woodgeard’s  performance  on  his  ill¬ 
ness. 
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Two  journalists 
tell  how  they 
fought  sickness 
and  got  out 
the  news 


“Going  back  to 
work,  even  when 
you  are  taking 
chemotherapy,  is 
therapy” 


“I  don’t  appreciate  that.  I  want  to  be  treated  like 
everyone  else,”  he  said. 

It’s  easy  for  people  to  misunderstand  things,  he 
said,  like  blaming  a  sick  person’s  sadness  on  their  ill¬ 
ness  rather  than  ordinary  workplace  issues. 

Woodgeard  credited  his  colleagues  for  being  very 
supportive,  particularly  the  new  publisher,  who  told 
him  he’s  done  a  lot  to  reduce  absenteeism  among 
other  workers,  who  may  feel  less  inclined  to  call  in 
sick  when  they  see  him  working. 

“Work  is  what  I  do.  It  is  therapeutic  for  me  to  go 
to  work,”  he  said.  “If  you  sit  at  home  watching  soap 
operas,  crying  in  your  beer, 
that’s  not  a  healthy  life.  Part  of 
what’s  keeping  me  alive  is  a 
positive  attitude.  Work  is  an 
important  part  of  my  life.” 

The  editor  said  his  illness 
has  made  him  empathetic  to 
others,  many  of  them  suffer¬ 
ing  more  than  him. 

“At  one  point,  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  be  around  to 
play  golf  for  another  20  years  and  that  I  was  going 
to  die  young,”  he  said.  “There  are  things  that  I  used 
to  think  were  vitally  important,  but  they  don’t 
amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.” 

After  spending  many  hours  in  waiting  rooms  with 
cancer  patients,  Woodgeard  has  heard  horror  stories 
about  insurance  and  treatment  by  medical  staff.  As  a 
result,  he  has  suggested  that  reporters  do  more 
health-care  stories  from  the  point  of  view  of 
patients. 

“No  one  does  stories  about  how  patients  rate  hos¬ 
pitals,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  ask  those  people  who  are 
customers  of  our  health-care  system.” 

Rackmill,  who  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  journal¬ 
ist,  interned  at  NBC  each  summer  during  college 
and  starting  work  there  two  and  a  half  weeks  after 
graduation.  At  age  23,  she  was  on  the  fast  track  to 
becoming  a  producer  on  some  of  the  top  stories  of 
the  day. 

At  age  24,  she  was  in  physical  therapy,  unable  to 
type,  write,  brush  her  teeth  or  even  dress  herself. 

A  year  later,  she  is  back  on  the  job,  trying  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

Before,  Rackmill  ignored  the  pain  in  her  lower 
arms  and  wrists,  since  it  tended  to  come  and  go.  But 
one  day,  the  pain  stayed. 

Crashing  on  a  big  story,  Rackmill  finished  a  14- 
hour  day  and  felt  her  hands  buming.The  pain  even¬ 
tually  went  away,  until  one  day,  when  she  awoke  and 
felt  her  arms  numb,  as  if  they  were  asleep. 

A  doctor  prescribed  Advil  and  put  splints  on,  but 


the  pain  was  getting  worse. 

“I  didn’t  tell  anybody,”  she  said.  “Personal  [needs] 
don’t  matter. The  story  has  to  get  done.” 

But  the  pain  intensified,  and  within  a  month,  “I 
couldn’t  hold  a  pen  or  dial  the  phone,”  Rackmill 
said. 

Finally,  a  specialist  told  her  she  couldn’t  work  for 
a  month.  That  month  turned  into  a  year. 

“I  am  somewhat  better,  but  not  much  better,”  she 
said.“I  am  trying  to  reinvent  my  job. Work  is  therapy. 
It  makes  me  feel  good.” 

While  she  was  at  home,  Rackmill  said,  her  love  for 
journalism  was  reinforced,  but  she  realized  she  was 
going  to  have  to  change  her  lifestyle. 

“I  went  from  shock  to  depression.  I  cried.  I  always 
wanted  to  do  this.  I  wanted  to  work  on  an  election. 
It  was  not  a  fun  year,”  Rackmill  said. 

She  takes  one  day  at  a  time  and  likens  herself  to 
an  infmt  who  has  to  depend  on  others  for  help. 

Rackmill,  too,  said  she  gained  perspective  about 
“where  my  job  fits  into  who  I  am.” 

Rackmill  is  sure  her  career  damaged  her  health, 
and  sure  her  illness  has  delayed  her  advancement, 
but  it  is  unclear  how  long  the  impact  will  last. 

During  the  year  she  was  on  leave,  Rackmill  inves¬ 
tigated  what  other  newsrooms  around  New  York 
City  were  doing  to  prevent  RSI  and  is  trying  to 
implement  some  changes  at  NBC. 

“I’m  trying  not  to  be  Norma  Rae  and  stand  on  the 
desk  with  a  sign  saying  ‘ergonomics,’  but  I  am  trying 
to  educate  people,”  Rackmill  said,  pointing  out  that 
RSI  is  preventable. 

“There  are  things  you  can  do  to  prevent  this,”  she 
said,  declaring  she  was  “shocked  to  find  out  how 
widespread  this  is.  No  one  talks  about  it.” 

Some  of  Rackmill’s  colleagues  were  more  sup¬ 
portive  than  others.  Some  even  suggested  she 
switch  careers.  But  now  that  she’s  back,  she’s  in  an 
awkward  position,  not  wanting  to  complain  but 
needing  a  special  chair  and  computer,  among  other 
things. 

Working  on  a  voice-activated  computer  is  both 
“amazing  and  frustrating,”  she  said,  but  it’s  essential 
because  she  can’t  type  and  can  hardly  write  with  a 
pen. 

Not  only  does  she  have  to  speak  slowly,  but  Rack- 
mill  has  to  enunciate  and  separate  each  word  and 
make  corrections  using  the  military  alphabet  (alpha, 
bravo,  charlie,  etc.). 

The  technology  also  has  its  glitches.  Trying  to 
send  her  boss  the  first  message  with  the  new  com¬ 
puter,  Rackmill  told  it  to  type  out,“Do  you  believe  in 
miracles?”  It  came  out,  “Do  you  believe  in  mana¬ 
tees?” 

Another  time,  she  ordered  “Scratch  that,”  the  com¬ 
mand  for  delete,  and  the  computer  promptly  signed 
the  message,  “Saskatchewan”  and  sent  the  message. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  that  will  keep  being 
fimny,”  she  said. 

To  avoid  RSI,  Rackmill  suggested  that  reporters 
“set  limits.” 

“You’re  reresponsible  for  your  body.  If  you’re  in 
pain,  stop  and  get  it  in  the  record.  You  have  to  make 
time  for  yourself.” 

Conceding  that  the  news  industry  rewards  peo¬ 
ple  who  behave  the  opposite  of  that,  Rackmill 


noted,  “You  can  only  change  one  person’s  mind  at  a 
time.  Change  your  own  first.” 

She  also  warned,  “Try  to  be  tuned  in  to  your  body 
a  little  more  and  take  care  of  yourself.” 


BY  M.L.  STEIN 

A  AN  President’s 
Views  Get 
Mixed  Reaction 

HEIR  PRESIDENT’S  PREDICTION  that 
most  big  daily  newspapers  will  be  extinct 
or  big  money  losers  in  10  years  (E&P, 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Jan.  1 1)  got  a  mixed 
reaction  in  a  survey  of  publishers  and  staffers  on 
alternative  newsweeklies. 

None  of  the  respondents  believed  that  main¬ 
stream  dailies  will  die  out  in  10  years,  although  most 
agreed  with  Jeff  vonKaenel  that  various  factors  will 
cause  a  further  readership  decline  and  that  the  Inter¬ 
net  will  siphon  away  classified  advertising  from 
mainstream  papers. 

E&P  obtained  the  opinions  at  the  recent 
AAN-West  (Association  of  Alternative  Newsweek¬ 
lies)  Conference  ’97  in  San  Francisco.  National 
AAN  president  vonKaenel,  publisher  of  News  & 
Review  weeklies 
in  Sacramento 
and  Chico,  Calif., 
and  in  Reno, 
forecast  that  by 
2006  the  major 
dailies  will  “have 
lost  a  huge  seg¬ 
ment  of  their  read¬ 
ership,  forfeited 
their  sky-high 
profit  margins, 
especially  in  the 
extremely  prof- 
itfable  classified 
sections,  and  lost 
much  of  their  dis¬ 
play  advertising 
revenue  as  adver¬ 
tisers  strive  to 
target  their  mar¬ 
keting  based  on 
niche  demograph¬ 
ics.” 

The  conference 
interviewees,  some 
of  whom  have 
worked  in  the 
mainstream  press, 
generally  envi¬ 
sioned  a  less 
gloomy  future  for 
the  dailies  but 
(See  AAN 
on  page  32) 
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FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 


Broadcast 

and  print  journalists! 

Travel  to  Germany  for  two  months 
(Aug.-Sept.)  to  work  at  German  news 
organizations  as  part  of  a  German- 
American  exchange.  Working  jour¬ 
nalists  aged  21  to  33  with  demon¬ 
strated  talent  and  an  interest  in  U.S.- 
European  affairs  should  apply. 

Travel  expenses  and  a  stipend  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

Established  in  1990,  the  fellowship  is 
funded  by  private-sector  grants. 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
MARCH  1, 1997 


International  Center  for  journalists 
1616  H  St.,  N.W.  •  Third  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  737-3700  •  fax:  (202)  737-0530 
e-mail:  editor@Gfj.org 
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(N.C.)  Rist,  pend- 
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SAIUMON,  3 1 ,  a  reporter  who  covers 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  Congressional 
Quarterly,  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  is  the  first  Canadian-born  president 
of  the  club. 

Other  officers  elected  include  M90V- 
GLAS  HAMtBRECHT,  Business  Week 
—  vice  president  and  €IHRIS  ROCHE, 
Thompson  Newspapers  —  secretary. 
Also  elected  as  governors  were 
C41W¥'lllLKERS01V,publisheratthe  |  RICHARD  A.  RYAN,  Detroit  News', 
Georgetown  (S.C.)  Times,  has  been  j  MARCIA  STEPANEK,  Hearst 

appointed  publisher  of  the  Salisbury  i  Newspapers;  TAMMY  LYTLE,  New 

- Haven  Register,  and  ANDY  ALEXAN 

DER,  Cox  News  Service. 


Aneeles,  Woodland 

HAItSar  XIE6LER 

Hills. 

He  succeeds 

ROBERT  IK  LUND,  who  becomes  man¬ 
ager  of  editorial  operations  and  finance 
after  having  asked  to  shift  his  duties  so 
he  could  concentrate  on  areas  that  are 
his  primary  specialty  and  interest. 


She  succeeds  RICHARD  G. 
INSKEEP,  who  retired  after  23  years  in 
the  position. 


ROBERT  IteBVSK,esecutive  director 
of  the  Sevier  County  Economic 
Development  Council,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association. 

He  also  becomes  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tennessee  Press  Service. 


HARRY  ZIEGLER,  38,  managing  editor 
of  lifestyles  at  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
Neptune,  N.J.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 


JVUE  INSKEEP  WALDA,  assistant 
publisher  at  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal 
Ga2ette,  has  been  promoted  to  publisher. 


PAUL  WATLER,  an  attorney  for  Jenkins 
&  Gilchrist,  has  been  elected  to  a  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  a  First 
Amendment  organization  that  educates 
and  promotes  the  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  access  to  public  records. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
LAVRA  PETERSON ELKIND,an 
attorney  with  Thompson  &  Knight  — 
vice  president;  KEITH  SHELTON,  jour¬ 
nalist-in-residence,  University  of  North 
Texas  —  secretary;  and  BOB  LOTT,  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald  —  trea¬ 
surer. 


Thomson  Newspapers 

has  sold 

San  Gabriel  (CA)  Valley  Tribune 
Pasadena  (CA)  Star-News 
Whittier  (CA)  Daily  News 
Eureka  (CA)  Times-Standard 
Hanover  (PA)  Evening  Sun 

(160,400  total  daily  circulation) 


JR4r  HARVEY,  supplements  coordina¬ 
tor  at  the  San  Antonio  Express-News,  has 
been  promoted  to  telemarketing  manag¬ 
er  in  display  advertising. 


APQELA  MAVRER,  an  account  man¬ 
ager  for  Fitness  Magazine  and  Child 
Magazine,  has  been  named  West  Coast 
manager/advertising  for  react,  the  weekly 
interactive  magazine  for  teens. 


MediaNews,  Inc. 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

1 19  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  100,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 


PHIL  LATHAM,  editor  at  the  Lufkin 
(Texas)  Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  and  editor  at  the  Marshall 
(Texas)  News  Messenger,  a  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cox  Newspapers. 
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LEGAL 


BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Reporter  Wins 
Court  Case 


Reporter  steven  sabel,  who  is 

fighting  an  ongoing  access  battle  with 
the  powers  that  be  in  Perris,  Calif., 
won  a  court  skirmish,  but  his  adver¬ 
saries  are  still  giving  him  the  silent 

treatment. 

This  is  on  top  of  his  other  troubles.  He  is  await¬ 
ing  trial  on  misdemeanor  criminal  charges  of  bat¬ 
tery  and  disturbing  the  peace  growing  out  of  a  city 
hall  ruckus.  Later,  he  was  again  arrested  for  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace  for  what  he  said  was  simply  asking 
the  city  council  a  question  during  a  break  in  a 
meeting. 

In  the  first  episode,  the  26- 
year-old  staffer  of  the  weekly 
Perris  Progress  was  hand¬ 
cuffed  by  the  police  chief 
after  he  pounded  on  city  hall 
desks,  demanding  documents 
relating  to  his  investigation  of 
the  city’s  sewer  system 
iE&P,  Nov.  30, 1996).  In  the  melee,  a  typewriter 
stand  fell  on  the  foot  of  Perris  persotmel  director 
Johnny  McLeod-Hoover’s  foot. 

Subsequently,  McLeod-Hoover  and  Melissa 
Morales,  a  city  hall  clerk  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  went  to  court  to  bar  Sabel  from  all  city  hall 
meetings. 

But  a  Riverside  County  Superior  Court  judge 
recently  ruled  that  the  injunction  they  sought  vio¬ 
lated  the  First  Amendment  because  it  would  pro¬ 
hibit  a  reporter  from  doing 
his  job.  Moreover,  the  judge 
said  the  women  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  Sabel  had 
physically  threatened  them. 

Sabel  was  defended  in  the 
civil  suit  by  Renee  Nash,  for¬ 
mer  legal  counsel  for  the 
California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  who  is 
now  in  private  practice. 

Nash  called  the  attempted 
ban  a  ‘‘ridiculous  case  that 
should  never  have  gone  to 
court.” 

The  decision  leaves  Sabel 
free  to  cover  official  meet¬ 
ings,  but  no  one  on  the  coun¬ 
cil  or  the  city  administration 
will  talk  to  l^,  he  told  E&P. 
“When  I  asked  the  city 


manager  a  question,  he  told  me  to  commit  a  sexual 
act  upon  myself,”  he  recaUed.“They  won’t  answer 
my  phone  calls  —  nothing.There  is  a  systematic 
effort  to  keep  me  from  getting  facts.” 

His  latest  arrest  for  disturbing  the  peace  came 
after  he  posed  a  question  to  Mayor  A1  Landers  and 
council  during  a  break  in  their  meeting,  according 
to  Sabel. 

Again,  he  said.  Police  Chief  Jeff  TXiriey  was  called 
and  escorted  Sabel  out  of  the  room. 

“I’ve  only  been  arrested  twice  in  my  life  and 
both  times  by  Hirley,"  Sabel  observed. 

Nash  termed  the  arrest  a  “joke,”  adding,  “I  am 
hopeful  the  district  attorney  will  recognize  this 
and  drop  the  charge.The  attorney  also  suggested 
that  Sabel  might  not  have  to  suffer  much  longer 
from  the  city  hall  freeze. 

“There  is  ample  case  law  stating  that  a  govern¬ 
mental  body  carmot  discriminate  against  a  particu¬ 
lar  reporter  while  giving  information  to  others,”  she 
expiated. 

If  the  officials  persist  in  their  treatment  of  Sabel, 

Nash  said  she  will  take  legal  steps  to  ensure 
access.The  misdemeanor  charges  against  Sabel  are 
expected  to  be  tried  in  mid-February. 

Sheriff  Must 
Disclose  Names 

The  county  sheriff  must  turn  over  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  the  names  of  five 
deputies  who  fired  shots  that  killed  a  man  during  a 
siege,  a  California  Court  of  Appeals  ruled. 

In  a  suit  filed  by  the  News-Press’  parent  firm,  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  the  court  said  the  names  must 
be  disclosed  under  the  state’s  Public  Records  Act. 

The  case  involves  the  fetal  shooting  of  Robert 
Cumow  in  the  nearby  town  of  Orcutt.  Deputies  said 
he  was  armed  and  had  barricaded  himself  in  a 
house. 

Sherffi  Jim  Thomas  ascertained  the  names  of  five 
deputies  who  had  fired  shots  and  placed  his  inves¬ 
tigative  results  in  each  of  their  persoimel  files.  He 
agreed  to  disclose  to  the  newspaper  the  names  of 
the  deputies  present  at  the  crime  scene,  but  balked 
at  giving  the  names  of  the  actual  shooters,  claiming 
they  were  protected  by  state  laws  on  evidence. 

“We  conclude  that  the  public  interest  here  out¬ 
weighs  the  right  of  the  deputies  to  have  their  names 
withheld,”  the  court  said. 


Blit  lOlVH 
o/'/‘icitiIs  lire  still 
}>iriii}>  bini  the 
silent  treat ment 


"When  I  asked  the  city  manag¬ 
er  a  question,  he  told  me  to 
commit  a  sexual  act  upon 
myself." 

—  Steve  Sabel,  reporter, 
Perris  (Calif.)  Progress 
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Hiley  Ward 
writes  book 

Hiley  ward,  who  writes  book 
reviews  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  and  who  teaches  at  Temple 
Unh'ersity,  has  written  a  new  book,M«ins- 
treams  of  American  Media  History,  which 
is  designed  for  courses  in  history  of 
journalism  and  mass  communications. 

Dow  Jones  unit 
approves  grants 

The  DOW  JONES  Newspaper  Fund 
board  of  directors  approved 
$650,000  in  grants  and  operating 
expenses  targeted  for  programs  aimed 
at  high  school  journalism  teachers  and 
high  school  and  college  students. 

The  fimd  will  provide  140  intern- 


copy  editing,  online  editing,  real-time 
financial  information  and  business 
reporting.  Teachers  will  receive  fellow¬ 
ships  to  study  the  First  Amendment, 
basic  skills,  desktop  publishing  and 
diversity  training.  Journalism  work¬ 
shops  and  writing  competitions  will 
encompass  the  high  school  programs. 

Release  of  editor 
sought  by  CPJ 

The  COMMITTEETO  Protea 

Journalists  has  begun  a  campaign  for 
the  release  of  Tlirkish  editor  Ocak  Isik 
Yurtcu,  imprisoned  for  publishing  articles 
about  the  government’s  conflict  with 
Kurdish  rebels.  The  CPJ  said  it  has  been 
joined  by  more  than  300  media  profes¬ 
sionals,  associations,  human  rights  activists 
and  others. 

There  are  currently  78  documented 


more  than  any  other  nation. 

The  CPJ  appeal  was  presented  to 
Ambassador  Nuzhet  Kandemir  at  the 
TXirkish  Embassy  in  Washington,  DC.,  who 
pledged  to  convey  the  petition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  prime  minister. 

Carrier  denied 
back  wages 

A  CARRIER,  WHO  was  fired  for  faU- 
ing  to  deliver  his  newspapers,  is 
not  entitled  to  back  wages  because  he 
was  an  independent  contractor,  the 
California  Labor  Commissioner  ruled. 

The  man  filed  a  claim  with  the  state 
after  the  Ventura  County  Star  terminat¬ 
ed  its  contractor  agreement  with  him. 
The  newspaper  said  it  did  not  owe  him 
any  money,  arguing  that  the  California 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  did  not  apply  to 
newspaper  carriers  because  they  are 


ships  to  college  students  in  the  areas  of  I  cases  of  imprisoned  journalists  inTXukey,  i  independent  contractors. 


On  peppo 


r  \.4t'  ‘  ^V®nnrfer 


The  commissioner  upheld  the  argu¬ 
ment,  declaring  that  the  independent 
contractor  status  was  established  when 
the  carrier  signed  an  agreement  creating 
such  a  relationship.  Moreover,  the  offi¬ 
cial  said,  the  contractor  purchased 
papers  from  the  company  at  a  negotiat¬ 
ed  wholesale  rate,  negotiated  his  deliv¬ 
ery  area,  provided  his  own  substitutes 
and  did  not  receive  any  fringe  benefits 
such  as  paid  vacations  and  holidays  or 
health  insurance  —  all  indicative  of  an 
independent  contractor  arrangement. 

S&P  revises 
credit  rating 
of  News  Corp. 

STANDARD  &  POOR’S  has  affirmed 
its  triple-B  corporate  credit  rating  on 
News  Corp.  Ltd.  and  its  units,  as  well  as 
its  triple-B  senior  debt  and  triple-B- 


minus  subordinated  debt,  preferred 
stock  and  preference  stock  ratings. 

However,  the  outlook  has  been 
revised  to  negative  from  stable. 

The  action  is  based  on  Standard  & 
Poor’s  concerns  that  the  final  $650  mil¬ 
lion  of  MCI  Communications  Corp.’s 
committed  $2  billion  equity  investment 
in  News  Corp.  is  unlikely  to  be  forth¬ 
coming,  that  MCI  wishes  to  reduce  its 
stake  in  the  planned  ASkyB  direct 
broadcast  satellite  venture,  and  that  the 
aggregate  impact  of  several  start-up  ven¬ 
tures  raises  business  and  financial  risk. 

According  to  the  rating  service.  News 
Corp.’s  start-up  businesses  which  include 
the  Fox  News  Channel,  Star  TV,  ASkyB, 
and  other  DBS  ventures  face  existing  or 
emerging  competition  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  markets,  an  uncertain  time  frame 
for  profitability,  and  will  have  varying 
financial  support  requirements. 

Maintenance  of  the  rating  assumes 
that  News  Corp.  will  succeed  in  finding 


new  equity  partners  to  support  the 
start  up  of  ASkyB  and  that  a  meaningful 
improvement  in  operating  performance 
is  achieved,  said  Standard  &  Poor’s. 

Info  access  to  be 
studied  by  NNA 

The  national  newspaper 

Association  plans  to  begin  a  joint 
project  with  American  Court  & 
Commercial  Newspapers  to  investigate 
the  growth  of  partnerships  between 
state  and  local  governments  and  pri¬ 
vate  online  information  providers. 

The  study  comes  in  the  wake  of  local 
and  state  governments  that  are  turning 
private  access  providers  for  collection 
and  dissemination  of  government  re¬ 
cords  in  electronic  form.  Among  the 
concerns  about  these  partnerships  is 
the  ultimate  cost  and  availability  of 
these  documents  to  the  public. 


WM90* 


Prom  the  publishers  of  Parade  comes  react, 
the  interactive  magazine  that  relates  to, 
responds  to,  and  involves  teenagers. 
That’s  why  everything  in  it  gets  a  reaction. 

To  include  react  in  your  newspaper,  contact 
Fred  Johnson  at  papers@react.com  or  212-450-7121. 

:  react.  From  their  heads  to  our  pages. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


Running  Ads 
Diagonally 


A  NEWSPAPER  REP  firm  and 

Pennsylvania  daily  took  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  by  offering  a  potential  advertiser 
the  opportunity  to  run  a  “diagonal 
strip”  ad.  As  a  result,  a  new  advertiser 
was  bom,  and  has  agreed  to  run  in  the  newspaper 
several  times  this  year. 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times-Tribune  worked  with 
rep  firm  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  to  create  and  sell 
the  diagonal  strip  ad  concept. A  local  non-newspa¬ 
per  advertiser,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.-based  lion  Brewery, 
liked  the  idea  so  much,  it  ran 
the  ad  in  the  Dec.  22  and 
Dec.  29  Sunday  Times,  and 
has  agreed  to  run  a  diagonal 
ad  six  more  times  in  1997. 

The  ad  consists  of  three 
2"  X  7"  units,  stacked  diago¬ 
nally  from  the  top,  left 
comer  to  bottom,  right  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  page,  giving  the  ad 
full-page  dominance  without 


Rep  firm's 
concept 
I  corks  for 
Peuusylvciuia 
tieivspaper 


the  full-page  price. 

Steve  Sauder,  advertising  director  for  the  Times- 
Tribune,  said  that  the  advertiser  paid  the  rate  card 
rate  for  three  2"  x  7"  blocks,  or  42". 

The  ads  appeared  in  full  color,  were  placed  in 
the  main  news,  and  were  surrounded  by  news 
copy  on  all  sides. 

Kevin  O’  Brien  of  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
worked  closely  with  the  Times-Tribune  as  the 
paper  tried  to  sell  this  concept  to  potential  adver¬ 
tisers.  O’Brien  said  that  this  is  not  a  new  concept 
for  Sawyer  —  Ben  Zangara,  senior  vice  president/ 
New  Yoiic  manager  came  up  with  the  idea  four  or 
five  years  ago,  specifically  with  the  Record  of 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  in  mind. 

And  even  though  the  Record  liked  and  accepted 
the  idea,  they  haven’t  gotten  an  advertiser  to  go 
with  it  yet,  O’Brien  said. 

The  Times-Tribune  is  the  first  newspaper  to 
make  this  concept  a  reality. 

O’Brien  feels  that  the  diagonal  ad  is  a  great  way 
for  an  advertiser  to  promote  image  in  a  newspaper. 
It’s  eye-catching  in  its  design,  it  helps  convey  the 
fact  that  newspapers  ate  not  just  for  promoting 
prices,  and  it  helps  develop  an  image  for  advertis¬ 
ers  that  are  normally  interested  in  just  boosting 
sales,  he  said.  Also,  it  gives  the  advertiser  full-page 
dominance,  two-thirds  cheaper. 

Renee  Puchalski,  national/co-op  advertising  man¬ 


ager  for  the  paper,  said  that  when  Sawyer 
approached  her  paper  with  this  concept,  she  knew 
they  could  make  it  work  —  especially  for  advertis¬ 
ers  who  traditionally  don’t  use  newspapers,  but 
who  spend  money  for  image  advertising  on  TV  or 
radio. 

The  paper  approached  Don  Ladhoff,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  for  Lion  Brewery  Inc. 

“He  was  as  excited  as  we  were,”  said  Puchalski. 

Sauder  said  the  timing  with  Lion  was  perfect.  In 
May  1996,  the  brewery,  (which  was  family-owned 
from  1901  to  1993,  until  it  was  bought  by  an 
investment  group),  went  public,  and  was  introduc¬ 
ing  some  new  beers. 

“Since  there  were  some  changes  and  some  new 
things  happening,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
and  present  this  new  promotion,”  said  Sauder. 

“I  was  really  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  it,”  said 
Ladhoff.  It  tied  in  well  with  what  the  brewery  was 
already  doing  —  the  diagonal  ad  was  a  replica  of 
an  outdoor  ad  that  had  appeared,  he  added. 

Ladhoff  admitted  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
not  a  format  he’s  familiar  with,  but  said  the  diago¬ 
nal  ad  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

He  said  the 
response  to  the 
ads  that  have 
already  run  has 
been  positive. 

Sauder  said 
that  he  plans  to 
try  to  sell  the 
diagonal  strip  ad 
to  other  nontra- 
ditional  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers, 
such  as  law 
firms  and  bro¬ 
kerage  houses. 

“And  then 
once  we  prove 
the  value  of  the 
medium,  we 
think  they’ll 
continue  to  use 
[it],”  Sauder  said. 


IMudy:  AlthdiiMtr't  Rtek 


Arizona  H 
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The  Lion  Brewery 
ad  which  ran  in 
the  Scranton 
Times-Tribune 
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N.Y.  Times  Co. 
Ad  Volume 

The  new  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
ad  volume  results  as  follows: 

The  New  York  Times  was  up  7%  in 
December;  up  1.4%  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  and  down  1.1%  for  the  12  months. 

The  Boston  Globe  was  up  14.7%  in 
December;  up  4.2%  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  and  up  .7%  for  the  12  months. 

The  Regional  Newspaper  Group  was 
down  2.3%  in  December;  up  2%  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  up  .2%  for  the  12 
months. 

Employment 
Ads  Up 

ON  JAN.  12,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  registered  a  50%  increase 
in  employment  advertising  over  the  same 
week  last  year.  Employment  advertising 
was  up  a  fuU  seven  pages  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  weekend  in  January  1996. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

Denver  Daily 
Expands  Ad 
Sales  Division 

The  rocky  mountain  News  is 
expanding  and  reorganizing  its 
advertising  sales  division,  which  will  add 
over  20  new  positions  in  advertising  and 
sales  management.  Also,  a  new  ventures 
division  will  be  created  and  several 
departments  will  be  realigned  to  better 
handle  an  expanding  client  base. 

The  new  ventures  division  will  be 
headed  up  by  Pat  Manginelli,  formerly 
director  of  the  classified  division.  Rick 
Avery,  formerly  the  retail  director,  will  be 
the  executive  assistant  to  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising. 

Margie  Cochrane  will  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  advertisii^  manager  and 
Trisha  Jorgensen  will  succeed  Cochrane 
as  major  accounts  manager.  * 

Gina  Amato  and  Sheila  Robertson  will 
join  Harry  Chin  as  retail  territory  man¬ 
agers.  Russell  Puls  will  become  the  new 


business  development  manager  and 
Denise  DooUttle  will  assume  the  newly 
created  position  of  real  estate  and  new 
home  manager.  Chelle  Bize  will  continue 
in  her  current  position  as  recruitment 
advertising  manager. 

King  Day 
Promotion 

IN  JANUARY,  30  newspapers,  16  televi¬ 
sion  outlets,  35  radio  stations,  and  one 
outdoor  advertising  company  participat¬ 
ed  in  a  joint  advertising  campaign  in 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day. 

The  campaign  was  launched  in  1990 
by  the  Seattle  Times,  with  support  fnxn  ad¬ 
vertising/public  relations  finn  Elgin  DDB. 

Each  participant  promoted  the  holiday 
based  on  a  single  campaign  theme.  Two 
fiill-page  newspaper  a^  were  produced 
for  the  campaign.  The  newspaper  repro¬ 
duced  one  ad  to  the  size  of  a  poster  and 
distributed  it  to  area  schools  to  help  rein¬ 
force  the  teachings  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 


Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Coville,  THE  POPE  would  like  an  audience  with  you. 


When  Pope  John  Paul  II  granted  his  first  major  interview  exclusively  to  a  U.S. 
publication,  he  knew  just  where  to  turn.  Important  people.  With  important  things 
to  say.  You’ll  find  them  every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

BY  LAURA  REINA 


A  Warning  About 
Gambling  Tip  Ads 

The  national  collegiate  Athletic  threatened  to  pull  the  paper’s  tournament  creden- 
Association  (NCAA)  has  a  bone  to  pick  tials  if  it  continued  to  run  the  ads  in  question, 
with  newspapers  that  run  ads  for  ser-  Anderson  said  the  paper  goes  to  great  lengths  t 
vices  that  give  callers  tips  on  college  make  sure  its  ads  deliver  what  they  say  they  do. 
games.  “We  will  respond  to  the  NCAA  when  they  raise 


The  national  collegiate  Athletic 

Association  (NCAA)  has  a  bone  to  pick 
with  newspapers  that  run  ads  for  ser¬ 
vices  that  give  callers  tips  on  college 
games. 

Newspapers  that  publish  these  ads  could  to  lose 
their  NCAA  basketball  tournament  credentials.The 
only  newspaper  the  NCAA  tournament  committee 
specifically  voted  to  cite  as  an  offender  is  USA  Tock^. 

Cedric  Dempsey,  NCAA  executive  director,  said 
in  a  recent  Associated  Press  story,  “I  see  a  half  a 
page  every  Monday  morning  in  USA  Today  that 
deals  with  that  kind  of 
opportunity  for  people  to 
call  in.  Even  though 
they’re  only  advertising 
professional  lines,  just  call 
and  ask  them  what  Duke 
vs.  North  Carolina  is. 
They’ll  give  it  to  you.The 
basketball  committee  has 
a  strong  concern  about 
this.  I  have  a  strong  con¬ 
cern  about  it.” 

The  policy  to  withhold 
credentials  from  offending  newspapers  has  actually 
been  in  effect  since  the  late  1970s,  according  to  the 
NCAA.  Dave  Cawood,  assistant  NCAA  executive  direc¬ 


.VC’/L4,  citing 
USA  says 

nctrspapers 
ruHninff  such  atls 
iuvalvin^  college 
haskctball  it  ill 
for/'cil  tauriuuiieiil 


threatened  to  pull  the  paper’s  tournament  creden¬ 
tials  if  it  continued  to  run  the  ads  in  question. 

Anderson  said  the  paper  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
make  sure  its  ads  deliver  what  they  say  they  do. 

“We  will  respond  to  the  NCAA  when  they  raise 
their  graduation  rates,”  Anderson  said. 

USA  Today  is  not  the  only  paper  that  runs  these 
“900-number”  tip  sheet  ads. 

A  random  search  found  that  the  New  York  Daily 
News  runs  them,  but,  according  to  Les  Goodstein, 
executive  vice  president,  they  are  hot  lines  only  for 
pro  games,  not  college.  Goodstein  added  that  if  col¬ 
lege  game  tips  are  not  advertised,  but  they  service 
them  out  to  a  caller,  there’s  nothing  the  paper  can 
do.  “The  rates  are  very  high,  and  we  don’t  actively 
solicit  it,  but  it’s  a  service  for  our  readers,” 
Goodstein  said. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  also  accepts  these 
kinds  of  ads,  said  Todd  Brownrout,  vice  president  of 
advertising. 

Brownrout  questioned  the  opinions  of  those 
who  feel  these  ads  condone  gambling.  What  about 
casino  ads?  he  asked.  But  Brownrout  added  that  if 
it  could  be  proven  that  the  ads  were  party  to  ille¬ 
gal  gambling,  the  Inquirer  would  drop  them. 

Another  large  metro  newspaper,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  stopped  running  these  types  of  ads 
in  1989. 
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tor,  said  no  newspaper  has  ever  lost  its  credentials 
because  every  time  a  publication  has  been 
approached,  its  dropped  the 

Cawood  told  E&P  the 
NCAA  did  not  initially  ider 
tify  USA  Today  as  an 
offender  —  the  paper 
was  identified  by  anoth¬ 
er  source. 

“They  are  telephone 
numbers  that  lure  read¬ 
ers  to  call  for  tips  for  a 
sure  bet  on  college 
sports,”  said  \ 

Cawood.  “They’re  I 

designed  for  one  ' 

thing  —  to  encour¬ 
age  gambling.” 

Steve  Anderson, 
director  of  media  rela¬ 
tions  at  USA  Today, 
confirmed  that  the 
paper  did  receive  a  letter 
from  the  NCAA  which 


Charles  Gerardi,  retail  sales 
director,  said  the 
newspaper  stopped 
accepting  ads  for 
sports  tip  sheet  ser- 
m  vices  because  of 
reader  complaints. 

“Our  readers  were 
being  hassled  by  these 
Snjraf  people,”  he  said. 
JlJywCJf  When  readers  called 
~  ^7  B  one  of  these  sports  hot- 
*  aj  line  numbers,  he  said, 

I  they  invariablj'  had  to 
I  leave  messages  and  wait  for 
^  1  an  “agent”  to  caU  them 
ppaji  back.  And  when  the  reader 
got  called  back,  the  sales 
agent  was  extremely  aggressive 
and  high-pressure,  and  wouldn’t 
let  the  reader  off  the  phone 
until  he  or  she  gave  out  a 
credit  card  number, 
explained  Gerardi. 


Wtn  ^Todiy 


Some  of  tne  ^ 

ads  the  NCAA  has 
raised  objections  to 


law*!: 
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IN  BRIEI 


STOCK  TABLES 


CPA  honors  publisher 

-pALOALTO  WTf/Gtr  publisher  William  S.  Johnson  was 
Jr  named  1996  California  Newspaper  Executive  of  the  Year 
by  the  California  Press  Association  at  its  1 19th  annual  meeting 
in  San  Francisco. 

Johnson,  who  founded  the  successful  Weekly  in  1979  when 
he  was  26,  was  described  as  a  “combination  of  old-fashioned 
newspaperman,  totally  committed  to  his  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  savvy  entrepreneurial  publisher  who  has  an 
outstanding  grasp  of  the  cutting-edge  directions  our  industry 
must  go  to  be  successful  in  the  future.” 

Longtime  Paradise  Post  publisher  Roland  Rebele,  former 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
received  CPA’s  Philip  McCombs  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  newspaper  profession. 

Press  association  offers 
free  legal  advice 

The  MARYLAND-DELAWARE-D.C.  Press  Association  wiU 
provide  its  130-member  newspapers  with  free  legal 
advice  on  Freedom  of  Information  matters  involving  access 
to  public  records  and  public  meetings. 

The  new  Fol/Access  Hotline  will  be  operated  by  lawyer 
Alice  Neff  Lucan,  who  currently  handles  the  association’s 
legal  hot  line. 

Revenues  from  other  MDDC  programs  allowed  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  offer  the  new  hot  line  free  of  charge,  said  associa¬ 
tion  President  Jean  C.  Halle. 

The  new  service  will  be  limited  to  records  and  meetings 
access  issues.  Each  member  newspaper  will  be  able  to  get 
legal  advice  for  up  to  three  occurrences  of  access  problems. 

For  either  hot  line,  MDDC  member  newspapers  should  call 
Lucan  at  her  Washington  law  office  at  (202)  29R-7210. 

Knight-Ridder  closes 
cable  sale 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  AND  Tele-Communications  Inc.  closed 
on  the  previously  annoimced  sale  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
interest  in  aU  but  one  of  the  cable  systems  jointly  owned  by 
the  two  parties. 

Knight-Ridder  expects  to  report  an  after-tax  gain  on  the 
transaction  of  $130-$150  million  in  the  first  quarter.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  the  total  sale  to  yield  net  after-tax  proceeds  of 
$270-$300  million.  Payment  for  the  systems  is  a  combination 
of  cash  and  stock. 

KRI  plans  to  use  the  gain  to  reduce  debt  levels  and  fund 
its  share  repurchase  activities. 

Post  dividend 

The  WASHINGTON  POST  Co.  board  of  directors  approved 
an  increase  in  the  annual  dividend  rate  on  the  company’s 
common  stock  from  $4.60  to  $4.80  per  share.The  dividend 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1997,  $1.20  per  share,  was  payable 
Feb.  7  to  shareholders  of  record  on  Jan.  24. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

1  STOCK  2/4/97  1/281/97  2/7/96 

1  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.750 

38.625 

35.875 

i  American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

5.750 

5.875 

4.000 

i  Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

44.750 

46.500 

32.750 

i  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.875 

35.500 

39.250 

i  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

77.250 

75.000 

65.000 

1  Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

20.000 

20.250 

18.125 

j  Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

27.000 

26.250 

22.500 

I  Hollinger  International  (NY) 

10.750 

11.375 

10.125 

i  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY^ 

38.000 

37.625 

34.':  88 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.250 

22.750 

20.625 

i  McClatchy  Newspapers  lnc.(NY)***24.375 

25.375 

18.100 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.250 

31.500 

34.375 

i  New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

37.750 

39.000 

28.625 

1  Providence  Journal  (NY)# 

32.000 

32.500 

N/A 

1  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)** 

48.625 

40.000 

34.219 

i  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

36.375* 

35.375* 

26.882* 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

47.125 

46.500 

35.125 

i  Tribune  Co.  (NY)## 

37.125 

35.750 

32.250 

1  Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

335.500 

327.000 

291.625 

i  •  Adjustment  to  reflect  receipt  of  1.16  shares  of  Comcast  for  each 

i  share  of  E.W.  Scripps  as  of  1 1/1 3/96 

1  “Adjusted  for  4  for  3  stock  split  as  of  11/1/96 

I  •••  Adjusted  for  5  for  4  stock  split 
i  #  Initial  Public  Offering  6/24/% 

j  #  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Qosing  Quotes) 

i  STOCK 

2/4/97 

1/281/97 

2/7/96 

i  Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.250 

12.650 

11.375 

i  News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

20.750 

20.500 

21.000 

i  Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.310 

7.540 

6.800 

j  Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

25.750 

26.100 

23.250 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

64.000 

64.188 

58.125 

I  Southam  Inc.  (a) 

20.100 

19.950 

14.750 

i  Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

28.750 

27.950 

20.250 

1  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.950 

15.950 

13.000 

I  Torstar  Corp.  (a)  32.600 

;  (a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

I  (b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

1  (c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 

32.150 

23.000 
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Newsprint  Prices  Up; 
Use,  Stocks  Down 


Following  THE  lead  ofAvenor  inc., 

16  newsprint  suppliers  representing 
almost  80%  of  North  American 
newsprint  capacity  have  committed  to 
raising  prices  next  month. 

The  $75  increase  will  push  transaction  prices  to 
between  $550  and  $600  per  metric  ton,  ending  10 
straight  months  of  dropping  prices,  according  to 
Pulp  &  Paper  Week.  (Avenor  recently  moved  its 
Feb.  1  price  to  Mar.  1 .) 

But  while  publishers’  inventories  and  demand 
have  been  decreasing  (while  consumption 
increased  slightly  through  most  of  the  second  half 
of  1S>96),  the  newsletter  noted  that  mills’  invento¬ 
ries  remain  high.  Last  November,  producers’  stocks 
of  609,0(X)  tons  were  74%  higlier  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Publishers’  end-of-month  newsprint  inventories 
fell  to  the  year’s  lowest  level,  908,000  metric  tons, 
in  November,  and  showed  their  largest  year-to-year 
decline,  19.1%,  in  December,  according  to  figures 
from  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

The  November  figure  represents  a  35-day  supply 
and  a  17.1%  decline  from  year-earlier  levels.The 


preliminary  December  figure  of  913,000  tons  rep¬ 
resents  a  36-day  supply. 

Last  winter,  publishers  held  in  excess  of  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  representing  a  supply  of  more  than  50 
days,  and  over  33%  more  than  the  previous  year’s 
inventories. 

As  their  inventories  steadily  dropped  throughout 
1996,  U.S.  daily  newspapers  just  as  steadily  closed 
in  on  year-earlier  consumption  levels,  catching  up 
by  mid-year,  then  slightly  surpassing  1995  levels. 
November  consumption  reached  772,000  tons  (up 
2.9%,  the  year’s  biggest  increase);  NAA’s  prelimi¬ 
nary  figures  for  December,  however,  show  that  use 
dropped  back  to  751,0(X)  tons,  5.5%  less  than 
December  1995. 

Based  on  the  preliminary  December  data,  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  just  over  8.76  million  tons 
in  1996, 2%  less  than  the  total  in  1995. 

Correction 

U  .S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS’  October  newsprint 
consumption  and  inventory  were  mistakenly 
published  as  November  figures  in  the  Jan.  18  E&P. 


Dario  Designs  At 
Four  Pa.  Papers 

Dario  designs  inc.,  an  architec¬ 
ture,  design,  planning  and  consult¬ 
ing  service  for  newspaper  facilities,  has 
been  retained  for  projects  at  four 
Pennsylvania  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  two  as-yet-unnamed 
sites  “in  the  early  planning  stages,”  the 
Framingham,  Mass.,  firm  provided  full 
architectural  and  engineering  services 
for  the  Express-Times  press  hall  renova¬ 
tion,  newsprint  warehouse  addition  and 
fleet  maintenance  facility  at  its  down¬ 
town  Easton  location  (E&P,  Dec.  21, 
1996,  p.  18). 

Across  the  state,  Dario  Designs  con¬ 
sulted  on  design  and  layout,  as  well  as 
cost-saving  engineering  services,  for  the 
new  production  facility  for  the 
Pittsburgh  edition  of  the  Tribune- 
Retneu',  based  in  Greensburg.  More  than 
half  completed,  the  $43  million  project 


includes  the  150,()00-square-foot  plant 
and  two  keyless  offset  presses  (E&P,No\. 
2, 1996,p.8P). 

SoftAd-Geac 

Deal 

A  MARKETING  AND  technology-shar¬ 
ing  alliance  between  SoftAd  Inc., 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  and  the  Tampa-based 
Geac  VisionShift  division  of  Geac 
Computers  Inc.,  will  combine  SoftAd’s 
Media  SalesExcelerator  with  the  rating 
and  scheduling  functionality  of 
VisionShift  Attache  to  create  a  laptop- 
based  ad  sales  system  for  quoting,  devel¬ 
oping  proposals  and  presentations  and 
managing  administrative  details,  includ¬ 
ing  contacts,  expenses,  reports  and  let¬ 
ters. 

The  mobile  ad  sales  and  support  soft¬ 
ware  automates  creation  of  spec  ads, 
what-if  scenarios  and  competitive  analy¬ 
ses,  conversion  of  proposals  to  electron¬ 


ic  ad  orders  and  the  availability  of 
account  histories,  helping  reduce  paper- 
woric  and  the  number  of  return  visits 
and  calls  to  advertisers. 

Gerber  Donates 
CTP  to  RIT 

Gerber  systems  core  donated  a 
Crescent/42-HS  platesetter  equipped 
with  a  GerbeRIP/SMP  PostScript  raster 
image  processor  and  an  Escort/42  auto¬ 
mated  media  transport  to  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology’s  School  of 
Printing  Management  and  Sciences. 

The  complete  computer-to-plate  sys¬ 
tem  established  a  CTP  lab,  giving  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  school 
hands-on  experience  with  the  new  tech¬ 
nology.  The  CTP  system  will  be  used  to 
make  plates  for  all  sheetfed  and  web 
classes  in  the  printing  school  and  for 
industry  seminars  presented  by  RTF’s 
Technical  and  Education  Center. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  authoritative  weekly  newsmagazine  for 
the  newspaper  industry  and  related  business¬ 
es.  Covers  editexial,  business  and  production 
areas.  Published  Saturdays. 

One-year  subscription,  52  issues:  $65. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  OF  E&P 

Available  Separately,  $8.00  each. 

(Included  at  no  extra  charge  with  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions.) 

Annual  Directory  of  Syndicated  Services 

(published  August.) 

Annual  Directory  of  Interactive  Products 
and  Services  (published  September.) 

Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships 
^Directory  (published  December.) 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  I 


FREE  PAPER  PUBLISHER 

The  comprehensive  monthly  trade  publi¬ 
cation  for  free  community  newspapers  and 
shoppers.  One-year  subscription,  $24. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
AND  U.S.  MARKET  FORECASTS  CD-ROM 

Complete  Market  Guide  AND  U.S. 
Market  Forecasts  databases  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Annual,  available  December.  $795 
(Including  stMround  books.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Annual,  worldwide  encyclopedia 
of  the  newspaper  industry  (Part  I) 
and  "Who's  Where"  directory 
(Part  II).  Published  April,  softbound. 
Parts  I  &  II,  $125. 

Part  I  only,  $115. 

Part  II  only,  $35. 


E&P  MEMBERS  NETWORK 

Online  service  for  international 
newspaper  professionals. 
Membership,  $150  per  year. 


CONFERENCE, 

AND  EXHIBITS 

E&P  organizes  or  sponsors  annual 
interactive  publishing  conferences  for 
the  newspaper  industry,  including: 
Interactive  Newspapers  '97,  February 
12-16, 1997,  Houston,  TX,  USA; 
Interactive  Publishing,  Europe,  held 
November  in  Zurich,  Switzerland; 
Medios  Interactivos,  held  in 
November  in  Latin  America. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  CD-ROM 

Complete  Year  Book  database  and 
application.  Annual,  available  May. 
With  listing  capabilities,  $895. 
Without  listing  capabilities,  $495. 
(Price  includes  softbound  copy.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER/FREE  PAPER 
PUBLISHER  COMMUNITY,  SPECIALTY 
&  FREE  PUBLICATIONS  YEAR  BOOK 

Annual  guide  to  community  paid  and 
nonpaid  weeklies,  shoppers  and  total 
market  coverage  publications  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Published  October, 
softbound.  $99. 


MARKET  GUIDE 

Annual  reference  to  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  markets,  with  latest  census 
and  one-year  projection.  Published 
November,  softbound.  $100. 


U.S.  MARKET  FORECASTS 

In-depth  profiles  of  every  U.S.  city  with  2,500 
residents  or  more,  every  county,  MSA  and 
state.  Annual  reference,  published  November, 
softbound.  $269. 


To  order,  or  for  more  information,  phone: 

(212)  675-4380 

Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  EST. 

Fax:  (212)  691-6939 
E-mail:  edpub@mediainfo.eom 

Details  and  additional  industry  information  also  available 
on  our  Web  site.  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive: 


http://www.mediainfb.com 


Editor  &  Publisher,  11  W.  19th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  1(X)1 1-4234 

All  prices  m  US  dollars. 


NEWS  TECH 


Vendors’ 

Appointments 


DAVID  DINIS  resigned  as  president  of  Linotype- 
Hell  Co.  late  last  year,  citing  the  German  parent 
company’s  recent  acquisition  by  Heidelbetger 
Druckmaschinen  AG.  After  eight  years  with 
Linotype  and  Linotype-Hell,  he  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1994,  then  rejoined  the  company  last  April. 

Leadership  at  the  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  firm  was 
taken  over  by  NIELS  M.  WINTHER,  senior  vice 
president  of  sales  and  maiketing  and  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  at  Heidelberg  USA,  Kennesaw,  Ga.  Winther 
joined  Heidelberg  in  1977  and  has  run  operations 
in  Hong  Kong,  China  and  Thailand  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Baumfolder  subsidiary. 

RICHARD  ALEXANDER  joined  Monotype 
Systems  Inc.,  Rolling  Meadows,  111.,  as  a  customer 
service  representative  in  the  technical  support 
department.  Alexander  had  been  technical  special¬ 
ist  with  Scancorp  U.S.,  a  distributor  of  Germany’s 
Scangraphic  PrePress Technology  GmbH.  Monotype 
sells  the  full  line  of  Scangraphic  imagers. 

ALEXANDER  VAN  MEEUWEN  was  appointed 
senior  vice  president  for  graphic  systems  at  Bayer’s 
Agfa  Division,  where  he  succeeds  JERRY  STOLE, 
who  moves  to  another  position  within  Agfa. 

Van  Meeuwen  joined  Agfa-Gevaert  in  1981  in  the 
Netherlands  as  an  Office  Systems  marketing  manag¬ 
er.  He  most  recently  served  as  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Graphic  Systems  Business  Group  in  the  U.K. 

Tensor  Group  lnc.,Willowbrook,  111.,  hired  JOSE  A, 
MARTINEZ  as  Western  region  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Based  in  Arlington,Texas,  his  territory 
includes  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Canada  west  of  Manitoba  and  all  of  Mexico,  where 
he  is  to  establish  a  dealer. 

A  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  also 
trained  in  accounting  and  finance,  Martinez  most 
recently  served  as  senior  vice  president  at  EGS 
Americas  Inc.  He  earlier  spent  20  years  at  Harris 
Graphics  and  Heidelberg-Harris,  where  he  held 
management  positions  in  manufacturing,  quality 
assurance,  service,  customer  satisfaction,  export 
sales  and  engineering. 

At  Cascade  Systems  Inc.,  the  Andover,  Mass.,  devel¬ 
oper  of  output  and  work  flow  management  sys¬ 
tems,  MediaSphere  product  manager  COLIN 
BRITTON  was  named  strategic  programs  director. 

In  his  new  position,  Britton  works  with  product 
managers  and  the  research  and  development 


departments  in  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  to  facilitate  devel¬ 
opment  and  mariceting  of  all  products.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  cultivating  and  overseeing 
Cascade’s  strategic  partnerships,  including  those 
with  Sun  Microsystems,  Adobe  Systems  and 
Netscape. 

Product  marketing  manager  FRANCESCO 
RMETEI  takes  over  as  MediaSphere  product  man¬ 
ager,  in  which  post  he’ll  emphasize  the  multimedia 
archive  and  content-management  system’s  growth 
in  the  Internet  and  intranet  markets. 

RON  EHRHARDT  JR.  joined  George  R.  Hall 
Contracting,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio,  as  sales  director,  mar¬ 
keting  a  variety  of  products  and  services  that 
include  press  installations,  rebuilding  and  refurbish¬ 
ing  and  press  system  upgrades. 

He  is  to  woik  closely  with  Hall’s  other  company, 
Orlando-based  T.W  Davis  Electrical  Contractors. 

With  more  than  10  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  press  sales,  Ehrhardt  spent  the  last  three  as 
national  sales  manager  for  Mitsubishi  Lithographic 
Presses. 

ECRM  Inc.  senior  vice  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  GERALD  L  GOVERNELE  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  at  the  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  imag¬ 
ing  systems  manufacturer,  which  he  joined  as 
finance  vice  president  and  treasurer  in  1987. 

Govemile  succeeds  William  Givens,  who  now 
serves  as  co-chairman  of  the  board  with  Richard  B. 
Black. 

The  company  also  appointed  KEN  HVR- 
TVBISE  marketing  vice  president.  He  succeeds 
PAUL  MARKHAM,  who  retired. 

Before  joining  the  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  maker  of 
imagers  and  scanners,  Hurtubise  consulted  for 
graphic  communications  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers.  For  10  years,  until  1995,  he  was  with  Scitex 
America,  serving  as  strategic  planning  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  business  and  technology  development  vice 
president  and  marketing  director.  He  eariier  held 
various  marketing  positions  at  Compugraphic. 

Markham  retired  after  40  years  serving  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry,  the  last  17  at  ECRM. 

After  managing  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  Konica  Imaging  Systems,  he  joined  ECRM  as 
marketing  support  manager,  then  advanced  to  the 
positions  of  product  marketing  manager  for 
Autokon  scanners,  national  sales  director,  product 
marketing  vice  president  and,  since  1992,  senior 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  sales. 
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Jon  rnalism  Ethics: 
PhiUtsoftbical  Ftmndations 
For  Sen's  Media 
John  C.  Merrill 
St.  Martin  s  Press 
1~5  Fifth  Avc.. 
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Everybody  needs  some  kind  of 

system  of  rules  to  follow,  it  seems. 
Even  journalists  and  their  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  associations 
have  spent  many  hand-wringing  hours 
coming  up  with  rules  that  balance  the 
journalist’s  need  to  be  free  and  also  to 
be  a  responsible  member  of  society. 

Distinguished  journalism  philosopher 
Merrill  revisits  the  dialectical,  conflict 
territory  he  has  covered  in  other 
books,  only  this  time  the  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Missouri  is 
less  contentious  and  more  mellow. 

Less  iconoclastic  and  irreverent  as  he 
was  in  his  earlier  work  of  nearly  25 
years  ago,  the  Imperative  of  Freedom: 
A  Philosophy  of  foumalistic 
Autonomy,  and  less  committed  to  dis¬ 
covering  conflicts  and  clashing  of 
opposites  in  his  Dialectic  in 
Journalism:  Toward  a  Responsible  Use 
of  Press  Freedom,  he  is  comfortable  in 
espousing  what  he  calls  an  ethical 
“mutualism.”  He  would  have  journalists 
have  one  foot  firmly  implanted  in  a 
commitment  to  freedom  and  another 
foot  in  a  “cormnunitarian”  camp,  that  is, 
recognizing  a  responsibility  to  society. 

Along  the  way  to  achieving  a  mutual 
ethical  consciousness,  he  warns  the 
journalism  pilgrim  of  the  difficulties  of 


Journalism 


knowing  the  truth  —  whose  truth  — 
and  the  possibility  of  lapsing  into  perni¬ 
cious  propaganda  and  bias. 

He  also  offers  an  interesting  chapter 
on  semantics  and  the  pitfalls  of  the  use 
of  language,  where  a  dog  is  never  the 
same  as  before  or  a  river  is  never  the 
same  when  one  steps  into  it  again. 

In  his  semantics  discussion,  he  warns 
against  casting  matters  in  either-or  con¬ 
cepts.  Life  is  much  more  complex  and 
so  is  its  language.Yet  he  seems  to  fall 
into  the  same  trap  with  his  unqualified 
recommendation  of  operating  from  two 
stances,  libertarian  (freedom)  or  comm- 
munitaria  (responsibility). 

Are  not  the  complexities  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  conducive  to  other  spheres  —  per¬ 
haps  much  grayer  —  from  which  to 
operate? 

Merrill  has  also  written  an  earlier 
book  on  existentialism  and  journalism, 
and  it  seems  he  might  be  well  served 
in  his  dilemma  in  reconciling  principles 
in  journalism  ethics  by  retilling  some  of 
that  ground,  namely  emphasizing  not 
only  conunitment  but  the  authenticiy 
of  experience  and  being  involved. 

In  fact,  Merrill  could  develop  the  elu¬ 
sive  gray  area  into  a  critical  mass  by 
mining  the  possibilities  of  immersion  in 
the  human  condition.  A  concrete  exam¬ 
ple:  a  journalist  who  spends  her  or  his 
off  hours  in  volunteer  work  for  the 
homeless  or  other  needy  people  might 
not  need  prescribed  rules,  defined  abso¬ 
lutes  or  a  declared  synthesis  out  of  the 
dialectic  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Albeit  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  ethics 
for  journalists  out  of  action  itself. 

This  leads  to  observing  a  gap  in  the 
book,  the  lack  of  discussion  of  the  role 
of  major  religions  in  the  book.  He  does 
discuss  the  contributions  of  Buddhism 
with  its  tenets  of  a  changing  but  related 
world,  and  mentions  social  gosj>el  mis¬ 
sionary  Albert  Schweitzer  in  a  nontheo- 
logical  context.  He  could  have  included 
theologian  Dietrich  Bonhoffer,  who 
wrote  a  volume  on  ethics  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  he  awaited  execution  for  his 
role  in  a  plot  to  kill  Hitler. 

In  all,  Merrill's  book  is  a  remarkable, 
concise  consideration  of  the  bases  of 
ethical  premises  and  dilemmas,  helped 
along  by  a  background  section  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter,  sidebars  on 
philosophers  and  ideas  and  relevant  dis¬ 
cussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 
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SEEKING  TO  ANSWER  neariy  50 
“why”  questions  about  journalists 
and  their  craft,  this  book  is  strictly 
for  the  layperson. 

More  specifically  since  the  book 
includes  some  of  the  most  elementary 
information,  such  as  what  the  inverted 
pyramid  lead  means,  and  information 
like  a  “quote”  is  the  same  as  a  quotation, 
it  seems  targeted  for  an  elementary  or 
high  school. 

The  myriad  subheads  asking  “why”  in 
the  table  of  contents  are  amusing,  for 
example,  “Why  One  Englishman  Equals 
Ten  Frenchmen”  in  news,  or  “Why  You 
Read  So  Much  About  Homeless  Clats,” 
and  “Why  a  Family  Newspaper  Doesn’t 
Say  ‘Shit.’”  The  text  of  the  book,  howev¬ 
er,  is  very  straightforward  and  totally 
devoid  of  humor. 

There  are  interesting  discussions  of 
media  rituals  which  contribute  to  the 
sameness  of  newspapers  and  the  role 
AIDS  awareness  has  played  in  changing 
media  policy  and  outlook. 

Hamilton  is  dean  of  the  school  of 
communication  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Krimsky,  a  former  Associated 
Press  foreign  correspondent,  is  a  media 
consultant  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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It  includes  3-D 
environments, 

.  newspaper 
client  tie-ins 
and  more 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


For  ‘Frank  &  Ernest’ 


Many  CARTOONISI'S  have  started  mnLixi.j  BlfffffffrmrMif _ 

their  own  Web  sites.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  sites  have  the  look  and  content 

of  the  new  “Frank  &  Ernest”  one.  ■'  '■ 

environments,  navigable  QuickTime  virtual  reality 
hies,  and  a  searchable  archive  of  nearly  2,000 
comic  strips. 

“Frank  &  Ernest”  creator  BobThaves  noted  that 
“a  key  goal  for  the  site  is  to  complement  the  comic 
strip  in  the  newspaper.” 

For  instance,  visitors  are  able  to  interact  with  the  i 
environment  a  comic  that  I 
initially  appeared  in  —  I 
such  as  a  Sunday  strip  from  I 
last  November  featuring  | 

Frank  and  Ernest  on  the  | 
moon.  Computer  users  can  | 
explore  the  lunar  landscape,  | 
enter  the  duo’s  spaceship,  i 
etc.  They  can  also  offer  sug- 
gestions  for  a  possible  first 

tiansmission  by  Frank  and  The  new  site's  colorful  home  page 
Ernest  from  the  moon,  and  the  first  250  users  to 
find  a  missing  NASA  lunar  probe  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  print  of  the  comic. 

Then  there  is  a  sweepstakes  that  supports  each 
client  newspaper  on  a  paper-by-paper  basis. 

Participating  readers  of  each  paper  who  visit  the 
site  are  entered  into  a  drawing  with  other  readers 
of  the  same  paper  to  receive  free  e-mail  greeting 
cards. 

“This  capability  can  be  tailored  so  that  individual 
papiers  can  implement  programs  specifically  for 
their  readers,”  Thaves  said. 

The  frankandemest.com  site  also  features  cap¬ 
tion  contests,  bulletin  boards,  information  about 
Thaves  and  his  comic,  links  to  other  sites,  and 
more. 

A  portion  of  any  net  revenue  generated  by  the 
site  will  be  donated  to  the  International  Museum 
of  Cartoon  Art  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  site  was  launched  at  a  time  when  “Frank  & 

Ernest,”  distributed  to  over  1 ,300  papers  by  United 
Media’s  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  is  start¬ 
ing  its  25th  anniversary  year. 

From  the  beginning,  Thaves  has  done  some  inno¬ 
vative  things.  His  comic  has  always  been  a  panel  in 
a  strip  shape,  and  his  characters  play  various  roles. 

Later,  the  award-winning  cartoonist  started  putting 
his  e-mail  address  in  the  strip  and  using  comic¬ 
book-style  digital  coloring  for  his  Sunday  pages. 


The  new  site  is  being  marketed  by  Thaves’ 
daughter,  Sara,  of  the  Los  Angeles-based  Comics  Inc. 
She  also  helped  develop  the  site  along  with  her 
father  and  people  such  as  Marc  Siry,  a  digital 
imager  with  seven  years’  experience  responsible 
for  the  site’s  eye-catching  3-D  art. 

Siry  said,  “The  Thaves  were  willing  to  push  the 
envelope.” 


United,  Red  Flash 
Launch  Net  Guide 


UNITED  MEDIA  AND  Red  Flash  Internet  Inc. 

have  launched  a  daily  guide  for  newspapers 
and  newspaper  Web  sites  that  spotlights  time-sensi¬ 
tive  Internet  event  programming. 

“Red  Flash”  is  available  as  a  print  listing  or  in  elec¬ 
tronic  form  on  the  Web.  The  Web  version  allows 
users  to  interactively  preview  hundreds  (and  soon 
thousands)  of  events  via  a  text  description  plus 
available  audio  and/or  image  files  supplied  by  the 
event  producer. 

Events  can  include  a  live  concert  performance 
netcast,  a  chat  with  a  financial  expert,  a  videocon¬ 
ference  with  a  movie  star,  a  virtual  auction,  a  virtual 
baseball  game,  an  opening  of  a  museum  exhibit  on 
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a  Web  site,  a  netcast  of  an  annual  share¬ 
holder  meeting  or  a  keynote  conference 
speech. 

Over  750  hours  of  programming  are 
available  via  “Red  Flash”  every  week. 

The  guide  is  presented  in  a  grid  organ¬ 
ized  by  half-hour  time  slots.  Events  can 
be  sorted  and  displayed  by  subject  cate¬ 
gory,  time,  date  and  event  producer. 

When  a  user  clicks  on  a  specific  event, 
a  pop>-up  box  appears  which  includes  a 
brief  text  description  and  four  icons.The 
first  icon  shows  a  photo,  the  second  acti¬ 
vates  an  audio  clip,  the  third  (scheduled 
to  be  implemented  later  this  year)  acti¬ 
vates  a  video  clip,  and  the  fourth  links 
the  user  directly  to  the  live  event. 

Newspapers  can  brand  “Red  Flash”  on 
their  Web  sites  by  customizing  colors 
and  selecting  fonts  that  complement 
existing  graphics. 

Advertising  appears  on  the  opening 
page  and  on  the  grid  presentation  layer. 
Newspapers  can  seek  local  ads,  too. 

The  print  version  of  the  guide,  called 
“Top  Internet  Events,”  can  be  run  seven 
days  a  week.  It  lists  three  or  four  events 
each  day  in  the  categories  of  sports, 
entertainment,  business  and  lifestyle. 

Red  Flash  Internet  is  the  Chicago-based 
founder  of  Online  Access  magazine. 

Buchanan  Doing 
A  Column  Again 

PAT  BUCHANAN, WHO  has  bounced 
back  and  forth  from  political  colum¬ 
nist  to  presidential  candidate,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  syndication  this  month. 

This  time,  his  twice-weekly  oj>ed  fea¬ 
ture  is  being  represented  by  Creators 
Syndicate  instead  of  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

The  conservative  Buchanan  finished 
second  tt)  Bob  Dole  in  the  1996 
Republican  primary,  and  also  challenged 
George  Bush  for  the  GOP  nomination  in 
1992.  He  woriied  in  the  Reagan  and 
Nixon  administrations,  too. 

Buchanan  first  became  a  syndicated 
columnist  in  1974,  and  also  started 
appearing  on  the  McLaughlin  Group, 
Capital  Gang  and  Crossfire  talk  shows. 

In  addition,  Buchanan  has  written 
three  books  and  is  currently  working  on 
a  fourth  —  a  history  of  U.S.  trade  and  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Buchanan,  who  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  fix)m  Columbia  University,  start¬ 
ed  his  career  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
now-defunct  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 

Less  Op-Ed  Variety 
As  McCarthy  Let  Go 


Diversity  of  opinion  and  the 

bottom  line  collided  recently, 
and  the  bottom  line  won  out. 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  dropped  Colman  McCarthy’s 
column  —  one  of  the  most  liberal  in 
syndication  —  because  its  client  list  had 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  73  in  1981  to 
27  in  1996.Then  the  Washington  Post, 
McCarthy’s  home  paper,  let  the  colum¬ 
nist  go. 

“Post  stock  rose  20%  last  year  but  it 
seems  I  was  a  hindrance  to  corporate 
profits,”  McCarthy  said,  adding  that  his 
colunui,  while  not  as  widely  syndicated 
as  it  used  to  be,  still  had  some  large 
clients  and  still  made  money  for  the 
company. 

“I  can’t  say  it  was  losing  money,  but  it 
had  lost  enough  clients  that  I  thought 
the  market  had  spoken,”  said  WPWG  edi¬ 
torial  director/general  manager  Alan 
Shearer.  “I  was  not  happy  about  doing 
this.  Colman  teaches  a  class  at  my  son’s 
high  school.  He’s  a  dream  of  a  writer, 
easy  to  work  with,  and  never  misses  a 
deadline.  But  columns  can’t  go  on  forev¬ 
er.” 

The  58-year-old  McCarthy  — 
described  by  Washingtonian  magazine 
as  the  “liberal  conscience”  of  the  — 
began  writing  for  the  paper  in  1968  and 
entered  syndication  with  WPWG  a 
decade  later. 

What  about  the  diversityofopinion 
issue?  Given  that  most  syndicated  op-ed 
colunms  range  from  very  conservative 
to  somewhat  liberal,  should  >XTWG 
have  thought  twice  about  dropping  a 
writer  who  widened  the  spectrum  of 
commentary  in  mainstream  dailies? 

“I’ve  never  been  in  the  business  to 
try  to  represent  all  viewpoints,”  respond¬ 
ed  Shearer.“Each  column  has  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  on  merit.  There  are  still  sources 
for  [McCarthy’s  kind  of]  viewpoint  if  a 
newspaper  wants  to  find  it.” 

One  of  McCarthy’s  client  editors  is 
not  so  sure  about  that.  “It’s  not  going  to 
be  easy  to  find  a  replacement,”  said  Fort 
Wayne,  Imdi.,  Journal  Gazette  editorial 
page  editor  Larry  Hayes,  who  noted  that 


even  the  liberal  opinion  columnists  in 
syndication’s  conservative-leaning  line¬ 
up  usually  stay  well  within  the  parame¬ 
ters  of  establishment  thinking.  McCarthy’s 
feature,  said  Hayes,  “seriously  questioned” 
this  kind  of  thinking. 

McCarthy  agreed,  noting  that  most 
liberal  writers  in  mainstream  dailies 
“rarely  go  near”  some  of  the  topics  he 
addressed.  For  instance,  McCarthy  con¬ 
sistently  decried  corporate  crime  and 
greed,  advocated  “closing  down  prisons 
and  trying  true  prison  reform,”  and 
opposed  U.S.  military  actions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  various  other  places. 

“I  tried  to  keep  a  consistent  ethic  of 
nonviolence  —  including  opposition  to 


“Astronomy  is 
probably  the  only 
field  of  research 
where  the 
entire  laboratory 
is  right  outside 
your  back  door.” 
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the  violence  of  abortion,  which  separat¬ 
ed  me  from  some  other  lefties,”  said  the 
pacifist  and  vegetarian,  who  is  also 
against  the  killing  of  animals. 

And  McCarthy,  unlike  many  other  op¬ 
ed  columnists,  traveled  outside  of  offi¬ 
cial  circles.  “I  never  went  to  a  White 
House  press  conference,”  he  noted.  “You 
can  learn  more  by  going  to  soup 
kitchens,  schools,  prisons  and  migrant 
camps.” 

Hayes  —  who  said  McCarthy  “could 
be  pretty  barbed  in  print  but  gentle  in 
person”  —  wrote  in  a  Journal  Gazette 
colimin,“Colman’s  is  a  voice  that 
belongs  in  the  public  debate  ....  He 
speaks  on  behalf  of  millions  of  poor  and 
disadvantaged  people  who  have  too  few 
advocates.” 

Madison, Wise.,  Capital  Times  editorial 
page  editor  Phil  Haslanger  agreed,  writ¬ 
ing  that  McCarthy  “would  dismiss  the 
pomposity  of  the  high  and  mighty  and 
elevate  the  concerns  of  ordinary  people.” 

Another  client  running  a  column 
lamenting  McCarthy’s  ouster  was  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  whose  edi¬ 
tor,  Michael  Uoyd,  wrote,  “Part  of  the 
vitality  of  the  paper  is  to  be  a  market¬ 
place  of  ideas  and  discourse.  We  should 
present  the  voices  of  wildly  divergent 
views,  especially  if  they  are  eloquent 
like  McCarthy’s.” 

Then  there  was  a  “Media  Beat”  col¬ 
umn  by  Creators  Syndicate’s  Norman 
Solomon,  who  stated,  “You  could  almost 
hear  the  clink  of  expensive  champagne 
glasses  in  the  nation’s  capital ....  Now, 
the  politicians  and  the  generals,  the 
arms  contractors  and  the  corporate  lob¬ 
byists  won’t  have  to  see  McCarthy’s  col¬ 
umn  in  the  august  Washington  Post.  No 
other  regular  columnist  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  —  which  unfolds  across  the  break¬ 
fast  tables  ofWashington’s  high  and 
mighty  —  is  nearly  as  willing  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  unspoken  taboos.” 

Even  Post  ombudsman  Geneva 
Overholser  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  about 
McCarthy.  In  it,  she  quoted  the  ne^\'spa- 
p>er’s  managing  editor,  Robert  Kaiser,  as 
saying  he  and  editorial  page  editor  Meg 
Greenfield  agreed  that  the  column  had 
“run  its  course.” 

F&P  left  a  voice-mail  message  for 
Greenfield  on  Jan.  28,  but  she  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

Oveiholser,  in  her  column,  didn’t 
directly  criticize  the  Post  and  WPWG  for 
their  decisions  to  drop  the  feature.  But 
she  did  say  McCarthy  still  had  some  large 
clients  (including  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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and  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune")  and  she 
quoted  several  people  praising  him. 

Also,  numerous  readers  called  or 
wrote  WPWG  and  the  Post  to  laud 
McCarthy  and  criticize  his  ouster.  One 
correspondent  said  the  topics  —  such 
as  militarism,  bigotry  and  corporate 
crime  —  that  McCarthy  covered  “have 
not  run  their  course.”  Another  reader 
pointed  out  that,  even  before  McCarthy 
was  given  the  boot,  the  Post  would 
bump  some  of  his  columns  to  the 
comics  section  or  not  run  them  at  all. 

Speaking  of  mail,  Hayes  reported  that 
McCarthy  generated  more  letters  than 
most  other  columnists  published  in  the 
Journal  Gazette. 

McCarthy  said  he  “cherishes”  the  rela¬ 
tionships  he  developed  with  client  edi¬ 
tors  and  various  people  at  WTWG  and 
the  Post. 

But  he  added  that  dealing  with  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  as  a  corporate  enti¬ 
ty  wasn’t  always  as  pleasant.  McCarthy 
said  he  was  not  only  “dismissed  without 
cause,”  but  ended  up  with  a  setdement 
that  he  described  as  “not  even  a  tinfoil 
parachute.” 

McCarthy  did  acknowledge  that  it  is 
the  “nature  of  corporations,”  including 
media  ones,  to  make  “money-driven 
decisions.”  Given  that,  was  he  surprised 
that  someone  with  his  viewpoints  lasted 
so  long  at  the  Post* 

“Surprised?  I  was  amazed!”  responded 
McCarthy.  “I  looked  on  it  as  a  rare  bless¬ 
ing.  And  I  worked  hard  —  four  or  five 
drafts  of  each  column,  if  necessary.  I 
never  took  any  kind  of  shortcut.” 

As  for  the  future,  McCarthy  said  he  is 
weighing  offers  from  a  major  syndicate 
and  a  smaller  one  to  distribute  his  col- 
umn.And  he  will  continue  to  run  his 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Center  for 
Teaching  Peace,  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  works  to  get  courses  on  nonvio¬ 
lence  and  conflict  resolution  into  school 


curriculums.  McCarthy  himself  is  a  vol¬ 
unteer  high  school  instructor  and  an 
adjunct  college  professor  who  teaches 
courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  peacemaking. 

McCarthy  said  columnists  need  to  not 
only  write  about  problems,  but  get 
involved  in  solving  them. 

“Too  many  columnists  tell  us  what  a 
mess  we’re  in,”  he  observed.  “What  are 
they  doing  to  decrease  this  mess?” 

McCarthy  —  whose  Post  feature  was 
collected  in  five  books  —  has  also 
spread  his  peace  message  by  giving 
speeches  at  dozens  of  colleges  and 
appearing  on  shows  such  as  Crossfire 
and  Today. 

In  his  final  Post  column,  McCarthy 
stated,  “What  should  be  the  moral  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  if  not  to  embrace  ideals 
that  can  help  fulfill  the  possibility  we  all 
yearn  for,  the  peaceable  society?” 


New  Version  Of 
‘Jumble’  Debuts 

Tribune  media  services  has  intro¬ 
duced  another  “Jumble”  feature. 
“Jumble  Crosswords,”  which  TMS  said 
can  be  played  quickly,  blends  aspects  of 
crossword  puzzles  and  the  “Jumble” 
scrambled  word  game. 

The  feature,  whose  charter  clients 
include  the  New  York  Daily  News,  was 
created  by  the  Chicago-based  David 
Hoyt.  He  has  developed  games,  puzzles 
and  toys  for  Pariter  Brothers,  Cadaco  and 
Tiger  Electronics. 

Speaking  of  electronics,  TMS  is  also 
offering  two  interactive  “Jumble”  features 
for  newspaper  Web  services. 
“JumblePlus”  and  “'I\imbleWords,”  also 
invented  by  Hoyt,  are  produced  by  the 
syndicate’s  WebPoint  Interactive  Content 
division. 
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Knight  fellows 
assigned  abroad 

Eleven  JOURNAUSTS  and  media 
managers  have  been  awarded 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowships, 
which  will  send  them  to  various  coun¬ 
tries  to  woric  with  emerging  indepen¬ 
dent  media. 

The  fellows,  and  their  assignments, 
are:  Patrick  Cox,  reporter,  WBUR-FM, 
Boston,  to  Moldovia; Viola  Gienger, 
assistant  metro  editor,  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post,  to  the  Belarus  Journalists 
Association  in  Minsk;  Rhoda  Upton, 
assistant  professor  of  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism,  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  to  the  Centers 
for  Independent  Journalism  in  Hungary, 
Romania,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech 
Republic;  Doug  Mitchell,  associate  pro¬ 
ducer/director,  National  Public  Radio,  to 
the  Pontifica  Universidad  Catolica  de 
Chile  in  Santiago;  and  Ann  Olson,  former 
associate  editor  for  change,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  to  the  Russian-American 
Press  and  Information  Center  in 
Moscow. 

Also:  Janis  Overiock,  international 
teacher/trainer  and  freelance  journalist, 
to  the  Centers  for  Independent  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Hungary,  Romania,  Slo\’akia 
and  the  Czech  Republic;  Clem  Richard¬ 


son,  deputy  metropolitan  editor.  New 
York  Daily  News,  to  the  Independent 
Newspapers’  School  of  Journalism  in 
South  Africa;  Martha  Shirk,  reporter,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  to  various  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Hong  Kong;  Louis  Slovinsky, 
retired  vice  president/corporate  com- 
munications,Time  Warner  Inc.,  to 
Wyzsza  Szkola  Biznesu  in  Poland;  Nancy 
Tomer,  former  United  Kingdom  bureau 
reporter,  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  to 
Bosnia  and  Serbia  for  training  projects; 
and  VJllliam  Woo,  Lokey  Visiting 
Professor  of  Journalism,  Stanford 
University,  to  Hong  Kong  for  training 
projects  at  various  newspapers. 

Automatic  records 
requests  available 

The  student  press  Law  Center  is 

offering  an  automated  letter  genera¬ 
tor  allowing  journalists  and  others  to 
easily  make  requests  for  government 
records  under  their  state’s  freedom  of 
information  laws. 

The  letters  are  preformatted  with  rel¬ 
evant  statutory  citations,  requiring  users 
to  fill  in  only  the  details,  such  as  the  spe¬ 
cific  records  requested.The  service  is  free 
and  anonymous  and  available  to  anyone. 

The  letter  generator  is  available  online 
at:  http:/Avww.splc.org/ltrsample.html. 


Grant  for  J-school 

A  LONG-TIME  supporter  of  Drake 
University’s  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  has  offered 
assistance  again. 

Meredith  Corp.,  which  publishes  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  and  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  recently  awarded  the  j-school  a 
$100,000  grant  to  help  fund  and  enhance 
the  magazine  and  advertising  programs. 

The  money  wiU  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  student-produced  magazines, 
upgraded  equipment  in  the  graphics  lab, 
scholarships  and  faculty  development. 

Another  positive  result  of  is  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  several  journalism  programs. 

SND  officers 

The  society  of  newspaper 

Design  has  taken  on  a  new  slate  of 
officers.They  are:  president,  Neal 
Pattison,  assistant  managing  editor  at 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lnteUigetKer, 
first  vice  president,  Lynn  Staley,  design 
editor,  Newsweek  magazine;  second  vice 
president,  Ed  Kohorst,  design  editor, 
Dallas  Morning  News-,  treasurer,  Jean 
Dodd,  assistant  managing  editor  for 
design  and  graphics,  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  secretary,  Lucie  Lacava,  of  Lucie 
Lacava  Publication  Design  Inc.,  a  design 
consultant  to  Southam  Inc.,  among  others. 
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Strike 

Continued  from  page  9 

woman  Nancy  Dunn,  a  striking  Free 
Press  copy  editor,  said.  “Everybcxiy  is 
tired,”  she  added.  “The  strikers  are  tired  of 
the  strike.  Tlie  community  is  tired  of  the 
strike.  The  business  people  are  tired  of 
this.  [The  newspaper]  can’t . . .  regain 
their  goodwill  if  they  continue  on  this 
path.They  thought  we  would  dry  up  and 
blow  away  —  and  we’ve  done  anything 
but  that.” 

The  most  recent  union  push  in  the 
strike  began  Dec.  30  when  30  people 
from  a  group  of  300  protesters  sat  down 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Riverfront  printing 
plant  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  General 
Motors  sit-down  strike  at  Flint,  Mich. 

That  action  began  a  campaign  the 
unions  are  calling  Shutdown  Motown 
’97. 

On  Jan.  12,  a  group  of  about  100  strik¬ 
ers  and  supporters  stopped  traffic  in 
downtown  Detroit  for  about  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

A  week  later,  on  Jan.  18,  strikers  and 
supporters  blocked  traffic  at  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bridge  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  about  a  half  hour.  Later 
the  same  day,  the  group  briefly  halted 
traffic  at  the  entrance  of  the  Windsor Ifm- 
nel  border  crossing. 

“We  think  this  campaign  is  essential,” 
strike  spokeswoman  Dunn  said.  “To  the 
general  public  it  is  somewhat  inconve¬ 
nient,  but  we  think  this  is  a  community 
problem  that  needs  a  community  solu¬ 
tion.” 

Dunn  said  the  strikers  have  encoun¬ 
tered  “very  little  outright  hostility”  from 
motorists  delayed  by  the  protests. 

A  leaflet  passed  out  during  the  protest 
said  those  inconvenienced  should  “blame 
Frank  Vega  [chief  executive  officer]  of 
Detroit  Newspapers.  He  and  his  out-of- 
state  bosses  from  Gannett  and  Knight- 
Ridder  have  made  2,000  families  suffer 
for  18  months.These  corporate  criminals 
broke  their  promises,  pushed  loyal  woik- 
ers  out  the  door  and  refused  to  bargain.” 

Neither,  however,  has  the  campaign 
much  moved  officials  at  Detroit  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Management  negotiation  head  Kelle- 
her  said  the  newspapers  did  file  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  unions  for  the  River¬ 
front  protest,  which  he  said  violated  the 
unions’  agreement  not  to  block 
entrances  or  exits  at  newspaper  facilities. 

Because  the  other  actions  do  not 
affect  the  newspapers  or  its  advertisers, 
Kelleher  said,  the  newspapers  haven’t 
had  any  reaction. 

Smaller  groups  of  strikers  and  sympa¬ 


thizers  have  staged  protests  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Washington,  targeting  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Gannett  board  members. 
Four  strikers  and  six  supporters  were 
arrested  in  New  York  City  Jan.  21  after 
being  refused  a  meeting  with  Rockefeller 
Foundation  President  Peter  Goldmark  Jr., 
a  Knight-Ridder  director. 

Detroit  Newspapers’  Kelleher  sug¬ 
gested  strikers  would  do  better  to  “come 
to  the  table  and  negotiate.” 

“There’s  been  no  progress  and  very 
few  meetings,”  Kelleher  said.  “And  at  most 
of  the  meetings  the  union  position  has 
remained  the  same.” 

Speaking  to  the  NAA  SuperConfer- 
ence,  Detroit  Newspapers  security  direc¬ 
tor  John  Anthony  portrayed  management 
as  hardened  by  the  violence  of  the  strike 
—  and  unlikely  to  fold  under  pressure 
now. 

“Frank  Vega  is  the  CFO,”  Anthony  told 
the  conference.  “Frank  Vega,  for  those  of 
you  who  don’t  know  him,  is  a  street  guy. 
He’s  got  big  cojones,  which  is  what  you 
need  for  this.  He’s  the  right  guy  for  the 
right  job.” 
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stressed  that  they  will  have  to  change  to 
cope  with  changing  lifestyles  and  reader 
interests,  and  competition  from  other 
media  and  online  services. 

“Daily  newspapers  are  an  endangered 
species,  but  they  won’t  be  extinct  in  10 
years,”  said  Jeanne  Howard,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Metro  Santa  Cruz  in  California. 
“1  appreciate  getting  a  morning  paper 
and  broadcast  news  is  not  a  substitute  for 
a  daily  newspaper.” 

She  worried,  however,  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  “are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading”  and 
predicted  that  metro  dailies  will  get 
smaller  as  they  seek  out  niche  audiences. 

John  Saltas,  editor  and  publisher  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Eye  Weekly  in  Salt  Lake  City,  com¬ 
mented:  “Jeff  is  right  about  newspapers 
being  in  trouble,  but  I  don’t  think  they 
will  disappear. The  problem  is  that  news¬ 
papers  are  no  longer  a  functional  part  of 
people’s  daily  lives  as  they  used  to  be. 
They’ve  got  to  learn  new  ways  to  appeal 
to  readers  and  get  over  the  idea  of  not 
offending  anyone.” 

A  similar  view  was  offered  by  Randy 
Campbell,  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
and  Ventura,  Calif.,  Independent  week¬ 
lies. 

“They  [dailies]  won’t  be  extinct  but 
will  be  forever  changed  due  to  the  alter¬ 
natives  and  cyberspace,”  he  remaiked. 
“Dailies  are  losing  market  share  because 
they’re  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 


ple.  The  alternatives  are  succeeding 
because  they  became  market  specific.” 

Flatly  breaking  with  vonKaenel  on  the 
dailies’  longevity,  Andy  Hedden-Nicely, 
publisher  of  the  Boise  Gdaho)  Weekly, 
recalled  predictions  that  television 
would  spell  the  demise  of  movies  and 
radio. 

“That  newspapers  will  be  dead  in  10 
years  in  the  same  scenario,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “There  will  be  a  loss  of  advertising, 
but  this  will  be  balanced  out  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  People  like  newspapers  too 
much  to  see  them  go.  Maybe  I’m  saying 
this  because  I  like  newspapers  too 
much.” 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Tim  Redmond  voted  with 
vonKaenel,  except  for  the  timing. 

“Jeffs  onto  something,  but  I  see  dailies 
having  a  reduced  role  in  the  next  20 
years  and  there  will  be  fewer  of  them.” 

VonKaenel  is  “absolutely  right,  scary  as 
it  might  be,”  said  Steve  McNamara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  the  Pacific  Sun  in  Marin 
County,  Calif.  The  dailies’  classified  will 
disappear  into  cyberspace.” 

However,  McNamara  added  that  the 
prospect  of  online  gobbling  up  print 
advertising  applies  to  alternatives  as  well, 
even  though  Web  sites  are  currently  not 
making  money. 

He  would  not  commit  himself  to 
dailies  expiring  in  10  years,  although 
they  “will  have  more  worry.” 

Dawn  Arnold,  classified  manager  of  the 
Athens  (Ohio)  News,  said,“Lots  of  people 
are  turning  to  the  alternatives.  Newspa¬ 
pers  won’t  be  dead  in  10  years,  but 
they’re  losing  business  to  online.” 

Monopolies  will  sound  the  death  knell 
for  dailies,  according  to  John  Weiss,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Indepen¬ 
dent,  who  blasted  the  sameness  of  con¬ 
tent  and  approach  to  the  news  in  chain 
newspapers. 

The  daily  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  a  Freedom  newspaper,  still 
“frames  the  news”  in  his  community,  he 
conceded.  But,  like  other  dailies,  it’s  too 
bound  up  in  “telling  what  happened  in 
the  news  and  not  telling  why  it  hap¬ 
pened.  This  is  what  people  need  to 
know,”  he  said. 

Weiss  also  feared  that  the  dailies’ 
sports  and  financial  news  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  online  publishers  feeding  a 
public  desire  for  “instantaneous”  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  respondents  were  aware  of  the 
dailies’  foray  into  online  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  but  pointed  out  that  their  efforts 
have  not  been  profitable  and  are  not  up 
to  speed  with  other  Internet  providers. 

His  misgivings  notwithstanding,  Weiss, 
41,  augured  that  “newspapers  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  profitable  in  my  lifetime,  even 
though  they  will  have  a  diminished  role.” 

Kevin  Smith,  classified  manager  of  the 
Coast  Weekly  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  did  not 
think  alternatives  would  supplant  estab¬ 
lished  dailies. 

“We  both  fiU  a  niche,  but  we  can’t 
approach  the  number  of  pages  a  daily 
can  offer,”  he  pointed  out.  “The  dailies 
won’t  be  extinct  in  10  years.” 

Maybe  not,  said  Mike  Hodgson  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  Free  r/wes,“But  if 
they  don’t  change,  they’re  doomed. 

One  optimist  in  the  group,  Kimberli 
Patterson,  a  Private  Eye  copy  editor,  had 
this  to  say:  “I  graduated  college  in  1989 
and  I’ve  been  told  over  and  over  again 
ever  since  that  daily  newspapers  are 
dying.  They’re  still  here  along  with  the 
Internet.  I  find  information  I  need  in  a 
dail)'  and  it’s  easier  than  the  Internet.” 


Online  Project 

The  PULITZER  PUBUSHING  Co.  and 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
have  teamed  up  to  develop  new  applica¬ 
tions  for  online  news  and  advertising 
with  the  “Mizzou/Pulitzer  Project  Cyber- 
space.”The  project  is  financed  by  a  five- 


year,  $300,000  grant  from  Pulitzer  and 
will  involve  both  Pulitzer  employees  and 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  profes¬ 
sors  and  students. 

Bennack:  Hearst 
Papers  Post 
Record  Year 

Hearst  core, the  nation’s  eighth- 
largest  newspaper  company,  posted 
a  record  year  last  year,  including  record 
results  from  the  newspaper  group  and 
entertainment  and  syndicate  group, 
according  to  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO. 

Betmack,  in  his  annual  report  to 
employees  of  the  closely  held  company, 
said  earnings  from  electronic  media 
nearly  equaled  those  of  print  media  for 
the  first  time  in  the  109-year  history  of 
the  company  founded  on  newspapers 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Whether  or  not  the  threshold  was 
hit  last  year,  the  increasing  reliance  on 
nonprint  media  results  from  a  strategy  of 
building  core  businesses  —  newspapers 
and  magazines  —  while  developing 
broadcast  and  new  media  businesses. 


The  newspaper  group,  12  dailies 
including  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  posted  its  fifth 
record  year  in  a  row,  due  mainly  to 
“strengthened  ad  rates  and  productivity 
gains,”  the  report  said. 

The  Chronicle,  in  its  first  full  year  after 
the  Houston  Post  folded,  performed 
strongly.  Other  papers  posted  “solid 
gains,”  except  for  Texas  dailies  in  Laredo 
and  Midland,  which  closed  the  year 
ahead  or  near  prior  year’s  results,  and 
those  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
which  feced  “challenging  local  economic 
conditions.” 

New  media  developments  include 
Internet  sites  with  classified  ads  at  all 
Hearst  papers. 

Times  Mirror 
Dec.  Ad 
Revenues  Up 

Advertising  revenues  for 

Times  Mirror’s  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Group  for  the  four  weeks  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  1,  1996  increased  4.4%  to 
$139,772,000  from  $133,922,000  in  the 
prior  year. 


Help  Your  Readers  Say  No  to 
Frozen  Roes. 


1 

WHY?  Because  frozen  pipes 
can  cause  a  flood  inside 
homes,  ruining  furniture, 
appliances,  flooring,  walls  and 
even  keepsakes. 

On  average,  a  quarter  million 
homes  are  affected  annually,  and  a 
cold  weather  outbreak  can  cause  a  real  disaster ...  big 
numbers  of  victims,  big  headaches  and  big  costs. 

But,  unlike  a  tornado  or  hurricane,  this  disaster  is 
avoidable. 

Your  paper  can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep 
pipes  from  freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  free, 
non-commercial  brochures  to  offer  and  by  putting  you  in 
touch  with  experts  you  can  interview. 

Contact  us  with  this  form: 

Stale  Fam  F^  and  Caatialty  Company  Home  Office:  Bk)omintlon.  lllMs 


Please  send  me  the  following  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  information: 

_  Press  release/general  information. 

_  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  brochures.  (You  may  want  to 

offer  these  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  any  number 
of  brochures  you  request  at  no  cost,  or  you  may  ask 

readers  to  write  to  us  directly.)  Quantity  needed _ . 

(Also  available  in  Spanish.) 

_  Information  about  potential  interview  subjects. 

_  Camera  ready  one-  or  two-colunm  ads. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Newspaper _ 


Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


Ph. 


Mail  to:  No  Frozen  Pipes 

Public  Affairs  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001 
E-mail  info@statefarm.com 

Or  fax:  (309)766-2670 

For  addibonm  information,  call:  (309)  766-8864 


No  Frozen  Pipes. 
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Sawyer 

Continued  from  page  7 

rent  employees  would  be  “frozen,”  Black- 
field  was  told  that  pension  plan  benefits 
for  retirees  would  not  be  affected. 

Blackficld  was  also  notified  that  the 
payments  under  the  stock  redemption 
plan  would  be  reduced  annually,  but 
extended  by  three  and  a  half  years  and 
the  interest  rate  payable  on  each  install¬ 
ment  was  being  reduced  to  6%  annually, 
from  7%. 

In  January  1996,  Blackfield  was  noti¬ 
fied  by  Sawyer  that  payments  to  him 
under  the  agreements  were  being  sus¬ 
pended. 

In  a  March  21,  19S>6  letter  to  Black- 
field,  John  Power,  president  of  Berkeley, 
acknowledged  this,  blaming  it  on  the 
deteriorating  financial  condition  of 
Sawyer. 

At  that  time.  Power  said  the  company 
had  taken  a  close  look  at  Blackfield’s  past 
financial  dealings  with  Sawyer.  It  was 
then  that  he  told  Blackfield  that  based  on 
conversations  with  the  company’s  attor¬ 
ney  and  accounting  firm,  Blackfield  had 
been  overpaid  in  excess  of  $250,000  on 
a  “totally  illegal  basis.” 

“It  also  appears  the  supplemental  pen¬ 
sion  was  completely  illegal  and  some¬ 
thing  engineered  to  circumvent  the  IRS,” 
Power  wrote,  adding,  “If  you  [Blackfield] 
proceed  against  SFW,  Berkeley  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Corporation  will  pursue  the  return 
of  the  $250,000  owed  by  you.” 


On  Target 

Continued  from  page  7 

installments  by  Sawyer  of  more  than 
$250,000  annually  under  a  Stock  Sale 
Agreement  through  which  the  company 
agreed  to  buy  Blackfield’s  63,000  shares 
of  Sawyer  stock  at  $38  per  share.  The 
total  amount  owed  to  Blackfield  for  his 
stock  was  $2.3  million. 

In  addition.  Sawyer  had  signed  a  Sup¬ 
plemental  Pension  Agreement  to  pay 
Blackfield  an  additional  $8,000  per 
month  (see  related  story  on  page  6.) 

In  his  March  1993  letter  to  Blackfield, 
Krauss  detailed  some  of  the  financial 
problems  of  Sawyer  and  indicated  a 
desire  to  restructure  the  payment  plan 
for  his  stock  —  which  would  reduce 
annual  payments  but  extend  the  pay¬ 
ment  period  by  more  than  three  years 
and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  annual 
interest  paid  from  7%  to  6%.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  help  improve  Sawyer’s 
cash  flow. 

According  to  the  Krauss  letter,  there 
were  six  retired  Sawyer  shareholders. 


including  Blackfield,  who  were  being 
paid  in  installments  for  their  Sawyer 
stock. 

Krauss  detailed  some  of  the  financial 
steps  Sawyer  was  implementing  with 
existing  employees  and  stated  that 
“unless  all  of  the  existing  note  holders 
agree  to  reform  the  payment  terms  of 
their  outstanding  installment  notes  along 
the  lines  discussed,  the  effort  to  bring 
SIW  out  of  its  present  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  will  likely  fail.” 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
the  new  payment  terms  were  agreed  to, 
but  in  January  1996,  Blackfield  was  noti¬ 
fied  by  John  Power,  president  of  Sawyer 
parent  company  Berkeley,  that  Sawyer’s 
“financial  condition  had  deteriorated  sig¬ 
nificantly  which  necessitated  suspending 
payments  to  you.” 


Leading  Edge 

Continued  from  page  3 

consulting  practice,  points  out  that  mul¬ 
tiple  competitors  —  even  short-lived 
ones  —  can  immediately  reduce  a  news¬ 
paper’s  market  share  and  pricing  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

He  recalls  his  years  in  New  Yoric,  just 
before  Tribune  Co.  sold  the  Daily  News. 
“There  were  four  papers  in  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  market,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
money.”  Meanwhile,  a  decade  of  rate 
hikes  have  left  newspaper  classifieds 
especially  vulnerable  to  online  competi¬ 
tion,  he  adds. 

And  if  the  market  is  small  now,  it’s 
growing,  fueled  in  part  by  the  younger 
users  so  attractive  to  advertisers.  As  Chris 
Jennewein  of  Knight-Ridder  points  out, 
any  local  newspaper  is  really  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  niche  information,  and  competi¬ 
tors  will  go  after  entertainment,  sports 
and  other  niches  attractive  to  young 
users  —  not  the  full  range  of  classifieds. 

In  other  words.  Bill  Gates  isn’t  out  to 
steal  newspapers’  death  notice  or  garage 
sale  Unage.  Instead,  Sidewalk,  the  much- 
discussed  service  coming  soon  from 
Microsoft,  will  create  a  national  networii 
of  local  entertainment  sites  tai^eted 
squarely  toward  the  young. 

Capturing  that  younger  segment 
before  Microsoft  or  anyone  else  does 
may  represent  newspapers’  biggest 
opportunity  to  reclaim  growth,  argues  A1 
Sikes. 

Yet,  the  odds  are  formidable.  Besides 
Microsoft’s  infamous  checkbook  and 
tenacity,  “Sidewalk  has  people  who 
know  our  business,”  observes  Christian 
Hendricks,  president  and  publisher  of 
nando.net. 

As  a  national  network,  it  will  also  be 


able  to  woo  the  kind  of  traffic-building 
celebrity  guests  and  movie  promotions 
that  even  the  largest  local  newspaper  site 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  offer  by  itself, 
adds  Longson. 

Which  is  just  one  more  reason  why 
newspapers  should  work  together, 
whether  through  the  New  Century  Net¬ 
work  or  other  coUaborations  based  on 
group  ownership,  regifm  or  advertising 
category,  like  careerpath.com. 

Although  Sidewalk  isn’t  Ukely  to  roll 
out  soon  in  Sioux  Falls  or  other  smaUer 
markets,  smaller-circulation  newspapers 
aren’t  immune  from  the  online  threat. 
Jennewein,  for  instance,  wonders  if  it 
wouldn’t  actually  be  easier  to  take  over  a 
small  classified  market.  And  the  “highly 
entrepreneurial,  agile,  myopically  focused 
efforts  that  are  always  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge”  may  actually  be  more  likely  to 
sprout  in  those  smaller  markets,  specu¬ 
lates  Sikes. 

"Wherever  competitors  pop  up, 
though,  newspapers  are  likely  to  react. 
True,  they  could  “go  into  denial,”  as  Shaun 
Higgins  put  it  —  freezing  like  “deer  in 
headlights”  —  at  the  prospect  of  an 
online  juggernaut  cleaning  up  their  clas¬ 
sifieds  and  profit  margins. 

But  we’re  more  optimistic.  In  fact, 
we’re  skeptical  of  the  Forrestor  forecast 
precisely  because  it  seems  tacitly  to 
assume  that  newspapers  can’t  or  won’t 
do  anything  to  rebuff  competitors. 

Although  the  industry  is  notoriously 
cautious  —  it’s  biggest  mistake  is  not 
making  enough  of  them,  argues  Chris 
Hendericks  —  more  and  more  cla.ssifieds 
are  going  online  every  day  and  its  largest 
companies  have,  at  this  point,  a  good 
amount  of  hands-on  experience  and 
street  smarts  which  we’re  starting  to  see 
in  the  strategies  and  products. 

So  stay  tuned.  The  battle  for  the  local 
market  ain’t  over  yet. 


Business  Wire 
Expands  Health 
News  Coverage 

Business  wire,  an  international  me¬ 
dia  relations  wire  service,  is  offaing  a 
new,  expanded  HealthWire,  which  is 
designed  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of 
communication  professionals  in  health- 
related  industries. 

HealthWire  news  releases  cover  more 
than  a  dozen  specialized  and  general 
interest  categories,  such  as  biotechnology, 
medical  devices,  pharmaceutical,  parent¬ 
ing,  AIDS  and  insurance  and  employee 
benefits. 
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11 W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  6754380  •  Fax  (212)  929-1259 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Weekly  -  Monthly  -  Camera  Ready 
Time  Data  Synd.  (800)  322-5101 
http://www.time-data.com 
e-mail:  star20200time-data.com 

AUTOMOTIVE 

WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  column 
teaching  the  basics  of  buying,  owning 
and  driving  a  car  by  automotive  expert 
Jayne  O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fox:  (212)  254-7646. 


CARTOONS 


Son  Francisco  Examiner 

For  samples,  cal)  Tucky  at  (S 10)  682-9430 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

LOOKING  FOR  NEW  PERSPECTIVES? 

Call  The  Nation  News  Service.  The 
Nation,  America's  oldest  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,  has  an  unmatched  line-up  of 
America's  best  writers  available  for 
reprinting  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  shore 
some  of  America's  most  illuminating 
writers  with  your  readers.  Recent  syn¬ 
dicators  include  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
The  Boston  Globe,  The  Washington 
Post,  and  The  Chicago  Tribune.  For 
information,  including  how  to  receive 
weekly  media  advisories,  please  con¬ 
tact  Max  Block  (212)  242-8400.  Or  e- 
mail:  mxblock6aol.com.  Or  write: 
Nation  News  Service,  72  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


_ UFESTYLES _ 

OFF  THE  WAIL 

If  anyone  deserves  the  title  as  the  new 
generation's  successor  to  Lewis  Grizzard, 
it  must  go  to  P.S.  Wall  and  her  off-the- 
wall  commentaries  on  life  as  she  sees  it. 
This  weekly  column  of  600  words  is 
quirky,  hip,  outrageous  and  very,  very 
funny. 

Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890 
Fox:  (212)  254-7646 


BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
(409)  295-5794  •  fax  (409)  295-9624 
PO  Box  1 972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Cross-word  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


The  greatest  and  most  important 
problems  in  life  are  all  in  a  certain  sense 
insoluble.  They  can  never  be  solved,  but 
only  outgrown. 

Jung 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal 
the  Identity  of  an 
E&F  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply 
to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers 
or  companies  you  do  not  want 
the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on 
your  list.  We'll  discard 
your  reply. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER/ 
Investor  wanted  as  working  partner  for 
national  chain  of  papers  based  in 
Manhattan.  Must  have  proven 
classified  sales  -t-  management  experi¬ 
ence  for  this  very  lucrative  opportunity. 
Fax  resume:  (212)  243-7493. 

DAVID  R.  STILL  1 

CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 

Serving  the  Southeast  : 

Newspapers  &  Magazines  1 

Brokerage  and  Ap^isals  : 

Box  895,  LowrertcevilliB,  GA  30246  ■ 

(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640  j 

QUALITY  MONTHLY  magazine  on 
Oregon  Coast,  loyal  readership,  estab¬ 
lish^  advertising  base,  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  (541)  563-5555. 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES  | 

Worldwide  Appraisal  Experts  : 

(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930  j 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEDIA  REPRESENTATIVES 

700Sold-Est  1959  1 

NEW  MEDIA  Representatives  available 
for  So.  Florida  and  Caribbean.  Fully, 
staffed,  experienced  and  professional. 
Join  Blue  Chip  Client  Base  for  represen¬ 
tation.  Contact  Mediamerica  (954) 
920-8505. 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY  i 

P.O.  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871  : 

Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 

Tom  Sexton,  NE  (800)  444-5297,  ext.  194  : 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  6^-0021  : 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


Appraisals/Brokerage 
Coll  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(561)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-7 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


2nd  Generation  Newspaper  Broker'^ 
Expenenced  •  Professional 

Bolitho  -  Taylor 
Media  Service 
(405)  421-960C 

Dailies  eWetUks 
Individuals  eCroups 
liofnMC.BoMlio  iiss.ara«iw»eAiii,OK  74S20 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  ne^tiotions 
tor  sale  arKi  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  vreekly  nevirspopers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  considier  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHIIilPS  MEDIA  SERViaS,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABUSHED  HAWAII  WEEKLY 
12,(XX)  circ.,  averages  $4(X)K  gross. 
Equity  position  available  to  newspaper 
experienced  working  partner,  strong 
on  sales  and  editorial.  FAX  Reply: 
(941)649-5306. 


FREE  UST:  Texas  and  Oklahoma  news¬ 
papers  for  sale.  Bill  Berger,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE,  GROWING  TEXAS 
weekly.  Gross  revenues  $1,300,000. 
Paper  enjoys  nice  cash  flow  in 
dynamic  growth  market.  Owner  will 
retire.  Price:  $1,650,000.  Terms. 

ISOLATED  ARKANSAS  v/eekly  in  nice 
solid  community.  Gross  sales  $300,000. 
Second  generation  owners  to  retire  due 
to  health.  Price  of  $400,000  irKludes 
two-unit  Nevrs  King  press.  Terms. 

SOUD,  UNOPPOSED  KANSAS  weekly  in 
excellent  growing  town.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  Paper  has  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  a  full-time  publisher,  and  with 
new  community  growth.  Gross  sales 
$200,000.  Terms. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA 
3828  MOCKINGBIRD  LANE 
DALLAS,  TX  75205 
(214)  520-7025 


SMAU  WEEKLY  IN 
VERMONT'S 
NORTHEAST  KINGDOM. 

5  YEARS  OLD,  ROOM  TO  GROW. 
CALL  PUBUSHER 
(802)  626-8481  WEEKDAYS 
(802)  467-8822,  WEEKENDS 
$40,000 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Bolitho^ribb  Report:  http7/www.cribb.com 


Confidential  Appraisal  for  Bolitho-Cribb 
Estate,  ESOP,  Partners,  &  Associates 
Bank  Tax,  Stock,  Assets 


1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman, 
MT  5971S  e-mail:  JcribbOirntnet 


Newapapar  Brokerage 
&  Appraiaal 
406-586-6621 

Fax  406-586-6774 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MID-ATLANTIC:  Fast-growing, 
regional,  4-C,  "outdoors"  magazine. 
Easily  relocatable.  Ideal  owner- 
operator  situation.  W.B.  Grimes  Co., 
(301)  540-0636. 


NH-Strong  weekly  w/job  printing 
operation.  Located  in  one  of  the  most 
desirable  areas  in  all  of  New  England. 
W.B.  Grimes  Co.,  (301 )  540-0636. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  monthly. 
Niche  publication  grossing  $439K. 
Reply  to  Box  08079,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  ADJACENT  WEEKUES  with  com- 
bined  paid  circulation  5,000, 
$750,000  gross,  fast  growing  Califor¬ 
nia  location.  Selling  below  gross. 

MOM  'N  POPS  -  Several  grossing  up 
to  $300,000.  All  seller  financed. 

TWO  TRADE  JOURNALS  -  grossing 
$500,000  with  28%  cash  flow. 

David  Gauger,  Gauger  Media  Service, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA 
98577.  (360)  942-3560. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Larm 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  qualify  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 


Nal.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZONA 
140-t-  page  monthly  news  magazine. 
Unchallenged  penetration  (30,000 
issues)  of  upscale  market.  Solid 
advertising  support  (84%  on  contract). 
Stable,  established  17  year  old  busi¬ 
ness.  Sales  doubled  since  1992. 
Excellent  cash  flow.  Price  $750,000. 
Norman  McMullin 
(602)  922-3986. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- Wie'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspopws  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with  on  ottoc' 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  vre'll  discard  your  reply. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WITH  EVERY  PRESS 

you’ll  get.... 

the  Globat  AdvattUtge 


METRO/METRO-UNER  18 

unit  pressline79-'86  vintage,  22 
3/4"  cut-off  with  lOhalf  decks,  1 
double  delivery  3:2  &  2  sin^e 
delivery  3;2fdaers,  1845"KTP’s 
Goss  system  &  Fincor  press 
drive.  Available  immediatefy 


METROLINER  20  unit  press¬ 
line,  22"  cut-off,  1977  vintage 
with  2  stacked  units,  6  half  declu, 
2  double  delivery  3:2  &  1  single 
delivery  3:2  folder,  18^2"  Goss 
RTP’s&  Fincorpressdrive.  Com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  in  1990  by  OEM. 
In  excellent  condition  and  has 
been  meticulously  maintained. 
Available  Ind  quarter,  1998 


OFFSET  CONVERTED 
COLORMATIC  Four  8  unit 

22  3/4"  cut-off  presses  each  with 
4  color  humps,  double  1 60  page 
3:2  folders,  2-4  high  angle  bar 
nests  &  8  Hoe  45"  RTF’s.  Origi¬ 
nally  at  LA.  Times  in  parallel  16 
unit  presslines  -  one  with  3rd 
3:2  folder.  Buy  all  4  coniplete,  or 
individually.  Available  now 

GOSS  METRO  Two  presses 
from  the  Washington  Post,with 

23  9/16"  cut-off,  are  available 
now.  One  with  10  units  &  4  half 
decks  -  one  with  1 1  units  &  7 
half  decks.  Two  additional  10 
unit,  7  half  deck  Metro  presses 
&  one  10  unit,  7  half  deck  TKS 
press  will  be  available  in  '98.  An 
exceptional  value  for  presses  in 
excellent  operating  condition . 

908  560  9364 


908  560  9422  fax 

GLOBAL 

PRESS  SALES  INC 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses 
Herb  Carlbom  -  CK  Optical 
(310)  372-0372. 


GMA  SLS-1000  INSERTER  New  In 
1990,  installed  in  1992.  2  into  1,  with 
forwarding  station  and  conveyor. 
Many  spare  parts.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  immediately. 

Contact  Frank  (305)  380-101 2 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  25#,  -  28#,  -  30# 
BEHRENS  INT'L,  LTD.  -  N.B.  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661,  Fox  (714)  644-0283 


PREPRESS 


1  UMO  200  P  -  R.I.P.  2 
1  UMO  300  -  R.I.P.  3  Post  Script 
Level  1 

1  UMO  300  -  R.I.P.  40  XMO  Level  1 
Please  contact  Claude  Gagnon  at 
(418)  545-4474,  ext.  845 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


4-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  (grease) 
with  2  folders.  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Outstand¬ 
ing  condition.  Coll  Patrick  at 
(970)  887-3334 


5-UNIT  HARRIS  VI 5D  22  3/4*  press 
with  JF-25  folder  and  2  Martin 
splicers.  5-unit  COLOR  KING  press 
with  KJ6  folder.  Harris  upper  farmer. 
Harris  JF-25  folder.  Baldwin  106 
stacker.  Call  Grafica  Worldwide  (914) 
761  -6360  Fox  (91 4)  761  -0597 


DIREQ  FROM 

THE  ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURER 

1 987  Solna  D30  web  press 
(3)  2-t-l  perfecting  units 
(5)  1-I-1  perfecting  units 

(1)  F36  1/2  and  1/4  folder 

22  3/4*  X  36*  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 975  Solna  D22  add-on  units 

(2)  1  +1  perfecting  units 

22  3/4*  X  36*  (5/8mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 974  Solna  D22  web  press 
(2)  1974  1-t-l  perfecting  units 
(1 )  F22  1/2,  1/4  and  DP  folder 
22  3/4*  X  36*  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

1 973  Solna  C22  web  press 
(5)  1-tl  perfecting  units 
(1)F22  1/2,  1/4  and  DP  folder 
22  3/4*  X  36*  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

Solna  Web  USA,  Inc. 

(800)  247-8392 
Fax:(913)492-0170 


8/u  GOSS  COMMUNITY  SSC-22  3/4* 
-  SSC  folder  w/upper  former-75  HP 
drive  -  Baldwin  circulators,  with  extra 
SC  falder  w/40  HP  drive.  (913)  362- 
0119. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sale 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses* 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
V15A  V15D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Cammunity 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  1986  6/u  Harris  VI 5D,  2/ 
u  GOSS  Community  $50,000,  1/u 
GOSS  Community  $36,000;  4/u  V25 
HARRIS  Rebuilt  w/JF  25  folder  & 
splicers;  5/u  1979  HARRIS  VI  5A 
$96,000;  8/u  GOSS  Community  w/2 
folders;  5/u  rebuilt  RZ300;  5/u 
HARRIS  Ml  10. 

Tel:  (913)  362-8888 
Fax:  (913)  362-8901 


9 

loll 

■  If  M 

HARRIS  JF  1 5  folder  with  upper  for¬ 
mer,  quarter  folder  and  50  hp  motor. 
In  use  until  3-15.  $35,000.  In  line  3 
knife  trimmer,  speeds  to  25,000. 
Factory  reconditioned,  $25,000. 
Chesire  labeler  and  quarlerfolder  with 
8  ft.  conveyor.  $5,000.  In  Texas 
Panhandle  Ben  Thompson  (806)  296- 
1300. 


2  UNIT  GOSS  METRO  22  3/4*  c.o. 
Available  immediately. 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4*  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

1  Urbanite  Folder.  22  3/4* 

1  Urbanite  Upper  Former 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42*  or  45*  with  Y  columns 
and  wall  brockets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

1  folder,  baloon,  and  Engle-bars 
Harris  1650,  22  3/4"  c.o. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


WANTED:  Presses  -  Inserters 
Call:  Bill  Kanipe  or  Al  Taber 
ALTA  Graphics  Inc. 

(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


Qualty  that  makes  an  impression  workMde 

^  '*T  Select  from: 

(  ^  Complete  Pretees 

\J  O  Addrtkjoe  to  Existing  Presses 

□  3<olor  SateNites 
“\  PI  □  4-Hi  Arrengemeots 
a  Stocked  Untts 
\  O  Integral  RON  Stand  Units 
O  Hair  and  Qumter  Folders 
I  \  a  Cutoff;  20" .  21H*  -  TT  •  22%* 

O  1 8,500  to  30,000  IPH 
SALES  •  SERVICE  •  PARTS  A  ■  XA 
Phone:  (770)  552-1528  MLIM 
Fax:  (770)  552-2669  GRAPHCSH 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


17  OFFICES  NATIONWIDE 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


36  YEARS 
IN  TELEMARKETING 
METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

“ResponseABIUTY' 
Nationwide  TELEAAARKETING 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


BLENKARN 

Your  Telemarketing  Partner 
JEFF  BLENKARN  (616)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 
TELEMARKETING  SINCE  1968 
(888)  249-4049 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualitv 
subscription  soles  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WNflWT 

INTEBVEItTTWN  - 
t  ■ETENnVN 
1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

SOFTWARE  (or  AR,  classifieds, 
scheduling  &  circulation.  Fake  Brains. 

Tel;  (303)791-3301 
http;//www.(akebrains.com/scout. 

CONSULTANTS 

We  guarantee  to  do  a  VERY  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  JOB  IN  YOUR  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  DEPARTMENT.  The  Von  Entress 
Group  (800)  409-3800 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEVYSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  2000  INC 

Outside  Crew  Sales,  Turn-Key 
Alternative  Start  Pressure 
Storefronts  &  Seminars 

(800)  798-5667 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  CO.,  owners 
of  over  300  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  (or; 

■Publisher  Trainees 
•Advertising  Trainees 
•Circulation  Managers 
Excellent  management  opportunities 
await  candidates  wishing  to  join  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America.  No  phone  calls,  but 
send  resumes  to  American  Publishing 
Co.,  606  N.  Van  Buren,  Marion,  IL 
62959. _ 

FAMILY  UVING  AT  ITS  FINEST.  Grow¬ 
ing  media  company  seeks  experienced 
journalists  and  management  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  strong  soles  back¬ 
ground.  Several  locations  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  DM,  P.O.  Box  F, 
Bowman,  ND  58623. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  3  times  per 
week  Newspaper  Group  in  Northern 
California.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Salary  range 
$40,000  to  50,000.  Send  resume  to 
Box  08080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

New  position  (or  experienced  General 
Manager  or  Ad  Director  with  a  Zone  5 
weekly  shopper  group.  In  charge  of 
sales,  circulation,  business  office.  Good 
salary,  MBO  program,  benefits,  plus 
advoncement  opportunity.  The  right 
candidate  has  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  and  can  develop  new 
accounts  and  niche  products.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  08056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HR  DIREaOR 

Daily  newspaper  group  seeks  human 
resources  director.  550  employees. 
Union  and  union-free  environments. 
Reports  to  CEO. 

Responsible  for  all  HR  (unctions  including 
employee  relations,  labor  negotiations, 
benefits  and  personnel  administration, 
employee  communications  and  training. 
Three  direct  reports.  Must  be  experienced 
and  industrious. 

Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Peter  Horvitz,  CEO,  Horvitz  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1705  132nd  Avenue,  NE, 
Bellevue,  WA  98005. 

EOE 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED 
EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR 

ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908 
(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line 
P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derwoys?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

COMPLETE  SATISFACnONI 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM 

CLEANERS 

CALL 

TOLL  FREE 
(800)  657-21 10 


MARKETING  CONSULTANTS 


Marjorie  Duffis 
Consultant 

YOUR  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

•INCREASING  REVENUE 
THROUGH  YOUR 
TELESALES  CENTERS 
•AGENT  PRODUCTIVITY 
STANDARDS  •CAMPAIGN 
DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
•RECRUITING  CHALLENGES 


m\ 


TMW  MARKETING 
partners  in  call 
center  strategies 

1-800-424-9738  x  528 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


rd  University 
ment  of  Journalism 
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Advertisers  who  want 

ONLY  LOCAL  APPLICANTS  FOR  THEIR  ADS 
SHOULD  CONSULT  OUR  ZONE  MAP  ON  PAGE  51. 
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HELPWA]STED 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


THE  HOUSTON  HARTE  PROFESSORSHIP 
IN  JOURNALISM 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Missouri  Schooi  of  Journalism 
seek  a  dynamic  and  thoughtful  new  colleague  to  be  the  first 
Houston  Harte  Professor  in  Journalism,  beginning  August  1 997. 
The  Harte  Professor,  working  with  other  faculty  on  the  Columbia 
Missourian,  the  school's  unique  general-circulation  newspaper, 
will  establish  an  innovative  program  of  teaching  and  outreach 
aimed  at  improving  newspaper  journalism.  The  position  may  be 
a  fixed-term  appointment  or  a  tenure-track  or  tenured 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  full  professor. 

Likely  candidates  will  have  substantial  experience  in  journalistic 
practice  or  research  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

•  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

•  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

•  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 

•  ONLINE  JOURNALISM 

•  INNOVATION  IN  NEWS  CONTENT 


A  good  and  creative  mind  is  more  important  than  the  specialty. 
We  want  someone  who  will  help  us  rethink  the  way  we  educate 
young  people  for  journalism  and  the  way  we  produce 
newspapers.  The  person  we're  looking  for  is  probably  working 
now  in  an  upper-level  management  position  or  as  an  academic 
who  has  produced  a  body  of  applied  research  on  journalism. 

The  Harte  Professorship  is  named  for  Houston  Harte,  the 
co-founder  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications.  It  was  endowed  by 
a  gift  from  his  sons,  Edward  A.  Harte  and  Houston  H.  Harte,  and 
by  matching  funds  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  endowment, 
of  more  than  $1 .2  million  will  provide  for  a  salary  supplement  for 
the  holder  of  the  professorship  and  generous  support  for  travel, 
research  and  outreach  activities. 


The  Harte  Professorship  will  be  strengthened  by 
collaborative  teaching  and  research  efforts  with  two  other  newly 
endowed  positions  in  the  School.  The  Lee  Hills  Chair  in  Free- 
Press  Studies,  for  which  a  separate  search  is  being  conducted 
this  year,  will  develop  a  program  of  teaching  and  research  aimed 
at  illuminating  the  relationship  between  citizens  and  the  media 
in  democratic  societies.  The  Knight  Chair  in  Editing,  to  be  filled 
in  August  1 998,  will  develop  a  center  for  teaching  and  research 
on  the  practice  of  newspaper  editing.  We  anticipate  completing 
the  funding  next  year  for  an  additional  chair  or  professorship  in 
community  newspaper  management. 


The  Columbia  Missourian  is  the  daily  community  newspaper 
published  as  a  community  service  and  a  teaching  and  research 
laboratory  for  Missouri  journalism  and  advertising  students. 
Founded  in  1 908,  it  now  offers  a  weekly  total  market  coverage 
newspaper  for  Boone  County,  a  full  Internet  service  and  an  online 
newspaper. 


Letters  of  interest  and  nominations  may  be  sent  to: 

Dean  Miiis,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism 
103  Neff  Hali 

UniversiW  of  Missouri  University  Of 

Cofumbia  Missouri-Columbia 

Columbia,  MO  65211 
Tei:  (573)  882-6686 
E-maii :  jourrdm@muccmail.missouri.edu 


The  UNivERsmr  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  an 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

OUR  CLIENT  Located  in  Southwestern, 
CT  seeks  a  hands-on  creative  director. 
Manage  the  look  and  artistic  direction 
of  this  sports  entertainment  company's 
magazine  business.  This  company 
praduces  over  23  shows  weekly  on 
cable  and  TV  and  canducts  live 
performances  worldwide  enhancing  a 
soap  opera  story  that  never  ends. 

Don't  just  produce  art  in  collateral — be 
part  of  the  creative  process  that 
reaches  all  forms  of  media.  If  you're 
innovative,  people-oriented  and  not 
stuck  in  conformity,  mail  ar  fax  yaur 
resume  in  confidence  to  the  nationally 
known  retained  search  firm: 

Morgan/Webber 
5510  Merrick  Rood 
Massapequa,  NY  1 1 758 
FAX:  (516)  799-5233 
ATTN:  Steven  M.  Lavender 

PUBLISHER  needed  for  small  newspa¬ 
per  in  Colarado.  Cammunity  invalve- 
ment  and  promational  skills  reauired. 
Great  small  town  with  growth  and 
oppartunity.  Part  of  a  newspaper 
group  offering  career  advancement. 
Reply:  Box  08081 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACADEMIC 

VISITING  PROFESSORSHIP 

The  Department  of  Communication 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
seeks  nominations  and  applications  (or 
the  Howard  R.  Marsh  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Journalism. 

The  Howard  R.  Marsh  Endowment 
provides  Kinds  (or  a  one-semester  or  one- 
year  visit  from  a  distinguished  academic 
scholar  who  studies  journalism  and  news 
media  or  an  eminent  professional 
journalist. 

The  individual  selected  for  such  an 
appointment  will  be  one  whose  presence 
would  contribute  to  the  education  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Department  and  College 
who  are  studying  long-range  factors 
affecting  the  ability  af  me  news  media 
ta  perform  their  functions  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

The  Marsh  Visiting  Professor  will  engage 
in  dialogues  with  students  and  faculty, 
pursue  current  professional  or  scholarly 
interests,  and  contribute  to  the  direction 
of  the  Howard  R.  Marsh  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Journalistic  Performance.  The 
Center,  located  in  the  Department  of 
Communication  Studies,  supports 
scholarly  research  on  democratic  (unc¬ 
tions  of  the  news  media. 

Naminatians  and  applications  for  the 
Howard  R.  Marsh  Visiting  Professorship 
should  be  directed  to: 

Marsh  Center 

Department  of  Communication  Studies 
2020  Frieze  Building 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48109-1285 

Questions  can  be  sent  to: 
comm.studies.dept@umich.edu. 

Screening  of  applicants  will  begin 
immediately  far  a  single-term  or 
academic  year  appointments  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1 99/. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ITHACA  COLLEGE 
ROY  H  PARK 

SCHOOL  OF  CO^UNICATIONS 

THE  PARK  DISTINGUISHED  CHAIR 
IN  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Roy  H.  Park  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Ithaca  College  invites  applica¬ 
tions  far  the  Park  Distinguishecf  Chair 
in  Communications.  This  is  a  twelve- 
month,  renewable,  non-tenure  eligible 
appointment  at  the  rank  af  Professar. 
Salary  is  open  and  competitive,  depen¬ 
ding  upon  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Qualifications  include  a  Ph.D.  or 
Mosters  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field,  a  strong  record  of  professional 
accomplishment  in  print  and/or  broad¬ 
cast  Journalism,  and  experience  with 
and/ar  cammitment  to  working  with 
undergraduate  students. 

Primary  teaching  responsibilities 
include  two  courses  per  semester  with 
emphasis  on  new  and  emerging  trends 
in  journalism,  as  well  as  specid  topics 
in  journalism  related  to  the  candidates 
background  and  expertise. 

The  individual  will  work  closely  with 
the  Park  Schod's  co-curricular  journal¬ 
ism  work  and  assisting  in  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  co-curricular  journalism  con¬ 
tent.  The  individual  will  also  deliver 
public  lectures  each  semester  and  work 
with  the  Dean  and  faculty  ta  bring 
journalism  professionals  to  campus  far 
guest  lectures,  seminars  and 
workshops. 

This  endowed  position  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  generosity  of  the  Park 
Foundation.  In  addition  to  this  position, 
the  Park  Faundation  also  supports 
undergraduate  scholarships,  a  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  program  and  capital 
equipment  acquisitions  in  the  Park 
School  of  Communications. 

Nominations  and  applications  should 
be  sent  to:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Bohn,  Dean, 
Roy  H.  Park  Schaol  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  NY 
14850-7250.  Tel:  (607)  274-3895. 
FAX:  (607)  274-1108.  Screening 
begins  February  28,  1997  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Ithaca  College  is  an  independent,  resi¬ 
dential,  comprehensive  college  with  an 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,800  students  located  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region  of  central  New 
York. 

The  Roy  H.  Park  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  is  one  of  five  schools  within  the 
College  and  enrolls  approximately 
1,200  students  in  three  undergraduate 
department  (Television-Radio,  Cinema 
and  Photography,  and  Corporate 
Communication).  The  School  also 
offers  a  B.A.  in  Journalism,  a  B.S.  in 
Telecommunications  Management,  a 
B.F.A.  in  Film,  Photography  and  Visual 
Arts  and  a  B.A.  in  A^ia  Studies.  The 
graduate  studies  program  offers  an 
M.S.  in  Communications.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  housed  in  a  modem  80,000 
square  foot  building.  Recent  grants 
from  the  Park  Foundation  and  others 
have  provided  the  Park  School  with 
state-of-the-art  digital  communication 
facilities  in  video,  audio,  film,  photog¬ 
raphy,  multi-media,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  journalism. 

Ithaca  Couegf  is  an  equal  optORTUNiTY 

AFRRA^TIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 
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LEE  HILLS  CHAIR  IN  FREE-PRESS  STUDIES 
MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  seeks  an  outstanding  journalist  to  be  the  first  Lee  Hills  Chair  in  Free-Press  Studies,  beginning  August,  1997. 
The  person  selected  will  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  working  with  other  faculty  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  to  establish  an  interna¬ 
tional  center  for  teaching  and  research  on  the  relationship  between  the  press  and  citizens  in  democratic  societies.  The  chair,  named  for  the 
longtime  reporter,  editor  and  executive  with  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  will  have  an  endowment  of  more  than  $2.5  million.  The  endowment 
income  will  provide  the  chair  a  substantial  supplement  to  the  salary  of  a  full  professor,  plus  generous  support  for  research,  travel,  outreach  pro¬ 
grams,  and  clerical  support. 

Candidates  should  be  nationally  or  internationally  prominent  journalist  whose  professional  credentials  justify  appointment  at  the  rank  of  tenured  professor, 
although  other  terms  of  appointment,  including  a  fixed-term  contract,  may  be  considered  with  the  agreement  of  the  appointee  and  the  campus. 

In  setting  up  the  chair,  Mr.  Hills  and  the  dean  of  the  school  provided  the  following  guidelines  for  selections  of  chair-holders; 

We  anticipate  that  Lee  Hills  Chairs  will  he  prominent  journalists  who  have  demonstrated  a  dedication  to  substantive  and  thoughtful  Journalism.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  should  have  shown,  through  their  work,  a  broad  understanding  of,  and  a  concern  for,  the  importance  of  a  free  press  to  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment... 

Ideally,  the  person  selected  will: 

•  Be  a  highly  respected  journalist  who  has  the  potential  to  influence  free-press  scholarship 

•  Have  experience  at  the  national  or  international  level  as  a  journalist  writing  and/or  broadcasting  on  issues  of  broad  public  interest 

•  Have  demonstrated,  through  his  or  her  journalistic  work,  an  interest  in  the  ways  the  welfare  of  ordinary  citizens  is  tied  to  the  exercise  of  free-press 
rights 

•  Have  the  potential  of  being  a  strong  classroom  teacher  who  can  command  respect  through  the  academy  as  well  as  in  the  journalism  school 

•  Have  an  interest  in,  and  a  talent  for,  developing  compelling  presentations  on  free-press  issues  to  a  variety  of  audiences— undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  students,  faculty  in  other  disciplines,  working  journalists  and  general  audiences 

•  Have  the  ability  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  academy  and  working  journalists.  The  person  should  be  able  to  work  with  faculty  in  journalism  and 
other  disciplines  in  collaborative  research  projects  that  aid  the  cause  of  a  free  press,  and  to  translate  relevant  academic  research  in  ways  that  make 
it  accessible  to  professional  and  general  audiences. 

The  Lee  Hills  Chair  is  expected  to  shape,  under  these  guidelines,  a  program  that  will  have  an  international  impact  on  the  practice  and  understand- 
ing  of  journalism.  He  or  she  will  be  expected  to  focus  teaching,  research  and  service  activities  on  the  ways  the  media  influence  and  are  influenced 
by  the  citizens  in  democratic  societies.  Therefore,  while  we  anticipate  that  programs  developed  will  serve  journalism  students,  journalism  scholars 
and  professional  journalists,  we  expect  that  the  holder  of  the  chair  will  pay  special  attention  to  non-journalists. 

The  Lee  Hills  Chair  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  several  other  endowed  chairs  and  professorships  in  place  or  planned  at  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  A  new  Houston  Harte  Professor  in  Journalism  will  also  join  the  faculty  in  1997.  A  new  Knight  Chair  in  Editing,  endowed  this 
year  by  the  Knight  Foundation  and  the  University,  will  establish  a  new  national  center  for  the  teaching  of,  and  research  on,  editing.  The  School  is 
concluding  a  fund-raising  drive  for  a  new  endowed  chair  in  community  newspaper  management.  The  new  endowed  chairs  and  professors  join  the 
existing  Goldenson  Chair  in  Local  Broadcasting  and  the  Meredith  Chair  in  Service  Journalism. 

THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  University  of  Missouri  founded  the  first  journalism  school  in  the  world  in  1908.  It  granted  the  first  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
the  field.  The  School  has  as  its  teaching  and  research  laboratories  the  Columbia  Missourian,  a  daily  community  newspaper;  the  Digital  Missourian, 
an  online  newspaper  and  full-service  Internet  provider  for  the  community;  Missouri,  a  quarterly  magazine;  KOMU-TV,  an  NBC  affiliate;  KBIA,  a 
public  radio,  and  the  Center  for  Advanced  Social  Research,  a  media  research  center  that  serves  major  national  and  regional  clients.  The  Journal¬ 
ism  Library  subscribes  to  more  than  ISO  newspapers  worldwide,  has  more  than  15,000  volumes  and  receives  more  than  200  weekly,  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals  devoted  to  journalism. 

The  School  has  58  full-time  faculty,  550  undergraduate  students,  200  master's  students  and  25  doctoral  students.  Forty  percent  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  students  come  from  states  other  than  Missouri.  Twenty-five  percent  of  its  graduate  students  come  from  other  countries.  It  has  a  five- 
building  complex,  including  the  new  42,000  square-foot  Lee  Hills  Hall,  on  the  main  campus,  and  a  network  of  400  computers  to  serve  classrooms, 
newsrooms  and  faculty  offices.  The  television  and  radio  station  studios  and  tower  are  eight  miles  south  of  the  city. 

A  number  of  programs  run  by  the  School  or  affiliated  v/ith  it  provide  service  to  media  professionals.  They  include  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  the  Journalism  and  Women  Symposium,  the  National  Institute  for  Computer-Assisted  Reporting,  New  Directions 
for  News,  Pictures  of  the  Year,  The  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers,  and  the  Science  Journalism  Center. 

The  School  also  has  a  program  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  a  fulltime  faculty  member,  to  serve  master's  and  undergraduate  students. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  the  original  campus  of  the  four-campus  University  of  Missouri  system.  It  was  the  first  state  university  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  founded  in  1839.  The  campus  is  a  Carnegie  Research  I  university  and  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities.  The 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

THE  CITY 

Columbia,  a  city  of  72,000  in  a  county  of  1 15,000,  has  often  made  the  top  ten  list  of  America's  most  livable  cities.  It  has  a  moderate  climate  and 
affordable  housing.  It  is  about  two  hours'  drive  from  both  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Letters  of  interest  and  nominations  may  be  sent  to: 

DEAN  MILLS,  DEAN 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  103  NEFF  HALL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI-COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA,  MO  65211 

THE  SEARCH  COMMITTEE  WILL  BEGIN  CONSIDERATION  OF  APPLICATIONS  MARCH  1 
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QuinnipiacIcollege 

Graduate 

Journalism  Program 


uinnipiac  College,  a  dynamic  center  of  higher  education  in  southern  Connecticut, 
seeks  to  fill  two  positions  for  a  proposed  new  12-month  Master’s  in  Journalism 
Program,  which  is  to  begin  in  the  Fall  of  1997,  pending  approval  by  the  State 
Department  of  Higher  Education. 


The  Graduate  Journalism  Program,  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  would  focus 
exclusively  on  news,  and  would  cover  all  the  media-print,  television,  radio  and  the 
Internet.  The  curriculum  would  emphasize  (1)  reporting  and  writing  skills,  (2)  understanding  major 
media  issues,  such  as  ethics,  law  and  the  impact  of  the  news  media  on  society,  and  (3)  using 
computer-driven  systems  to  gather  and  present  the  news. 

The  program  would  complement  Quinnipiac’s  growing  undergraduate  Mass  Communications 
Program,  now  numbering  300  majors,  and  would  be  housed  in  the  Ed  McMahon  Mass 
Communications  Center,  which  contains  a  state-of-the-art  computer-based  newsroom  and 
complete  radio  and  TV  production  facilities.  Those  selected  for  the  two  tenure-track  positions 
would  work  closely  with  the  existing  Mass  Communications  faculty,  which  consists  of  both 
academics  and  news  professionals. 


Director/Professor 


or 


Associate  or 
Assistant  Professor 

You  will  teach  the  reporting,  writing  and 
editing  skills  that  are  required  in  modern 
computer-driven  newsrooms  (print  and 
electronic).  Leading  candidates  will  have 
considerable  experience  in  writing  and 
editing  on  computer  terminals,  computer- 
assisted  research  and  presenting  news  on 
the  Internet.  Teaching  experience  and  a 
Master’s  degree  in  Journalism  are 
desirable. 


Associate  Professor 

Overall  responsibility  for  directing  graduate  study 
under  the  Chair  of  the  Mass  Communications 
Department  and  teaching  journalism  courses.  This 
will  involve  helping  to  select  students,  shaping 
curriculum,  recruiting  adjunct  faculty  and 
developing  strong  ties  with  news  organizations. 

Leading  candidates  will  have  extensive  professional 
experience  in  the  news  media  (print  or  electronic) 
and  an  outstanding  record  as  a  teacher  of 
Journalism.  A  Master’s  degree  is  required;  an 
understanding  of  the  current  and  future  role  of  the 
new  technologies  in  the  gathering  and  distribution 
of  the  news  is  essential. 

Quinnipiac  College  is  an  independent,  non-sectarian,  co-educational  institution  at  the  foot  of 
Sleeping  Giant  Mountain  State  Park  in  Hamden,  CT,  about  15  minutes  from  New  Haven  and  90 
minutes  from  New  York  City.  The  College  enrolls  3,000  full  time  undergraduate  and  2,000 
graduate  students  in  its  Schools  of  Liberal  Arts,  Business,  Health  Sciences,  Law  and  the  Samuel 
W.  Tator  School  for  Lifelong  Education.  Quinnipiac  recently  was  named  one  of  the  top  15 
regional  colleges  in  the  North  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Candidates  should  submit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  names  of  references  to;  David 
Stineback,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Quinnipiac  College.  Hamden,  CT  06518.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  on  March  15th  and  continue  until  the  program  receives  final  approval 
and  the  positions  are  filled. 

Quinnipiac  College  has  a  strong  commitment  to  the  principle  and  practices  of  diversity 

throughout  the  College  community.  Women,  minorities  and  individuals  with  disabilities 
are  invited  and  encouraged  to  consider  this  opportunity  and  to  apply. 


Late  News  about  Newspaper  Markets 
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ACADEMIC 


DCOORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR  PROFESSIONAL  XXJRNAUSTS 
AT  THE 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM 

The  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is 
looking  for  o  few  thoughtful  and 
energetic  journalists  and  advertising 
people  to  pursue  doctoral  degrees 
while  working  in  two  newly  endowed 
programs  at  the  School,  the  Lee  Hills 
Choir  in  Free-Press  Studies  and  the 
Houston  Harte  Professorship  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Hills  Fellows  or  Houston  Harte 
Fellows  will  receive  three  years  of  sup¬ 
port  at  Missouri,  including: 

•  An  $18,000  annual  stipend 

•  Full  tuition 

•  A  $1,000  annual  allowance  for 
research-related  travel 

•  University  health  benefits. 

The  Hills  Chair,  made  possible  by  a  gift 
from  Lee  and  Tina  Hills  and  matching 
state  funds,  will  establish  a  program  w 
teaching  and  research  dedicated  to 
improving  the  understanding  of  how 
media  work  in  democratic 
societies.  The  Harte  Professor,  endowed 
by  a  gift  from  Houston  H.  Harte  and 
Edward  A.  Harte  in  honor  of  their  father, 
will  establish  a  program  of  teaching  and 
research  on  some  area  of  newspaper 
journalism  in  connection  with  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  the  School's 
unique  community  doily  newspaper. 

Applicants  for  the  Fellows  program 
should  have  at  least  two  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  journalism  or  advertising. 
Please  send  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  by  March  1 ,  1 997,  to: 

Doctoral  Fellows  Program 
Graduate  Studies 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
1 1 4  Walter  Williams  Hall 
Columbia,  MO  6521 1 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  English,  Speech 
and  World  Literature  at  the  College  of 
Staten  Island  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  seeks  candidates  for  an 
anticipated  tenure-track  position  as 
assistant  professor  of  journalism. 
Required:  a  doctorate  in  either  journal¬ 
ism  or  a  related  field  or  alternatively, 
extensive  professional  experience;  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  commitment  to  or  a  record 
of  appropriate  publication  and/or 
research.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  undergraduate  courses  in 
print  journalism,  serving  as  faculty 
adviser  to  the  student  newspaper,  and 
advising  journalism  students. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
collaborate  with  the  communications  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  Department  of  Performing 
and  Creative  Arts.  To  start:  September 
1 997.  Salary:  $34,01 1  -  $52,21 3,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Review 
of  applications  will  begin  on  April  1 , 
1 99/  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled. 

Send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  and  the  names 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of 
at  least  three  references  to:  Professor 
David  Falk,  chairperson.  Journalism 
Search  Committee,  Department  of 
English,  Speech,  and  World  Literature 
(2S-218),  College  of  Staten  Island/ 
CUNY,  2800  Victory  Blvd.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314. 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  estab¬ 
lished.  paid  community  weekly  and 
related  tree  weekly  in  adjacent  market 
within  an  hour's  drive  from  Boston. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  assertive,  com¬ 
munity  oriented  salesperson  who  can 
close  sales  with  repeat  customers. 
Good  salary  base  plus  strong  com¬ 
mission  structure.  Contact  Publisher's 
Consultant,  Michael  Bradley,  (508) 
563-7361,  or  write  Box  427, 
Cotaumet,  MA  02534. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  -  Motivated 
individual  needed  to  manage  an 
award  winning  tri-weekly  in  the  sunny 
Carolina's.  Prior  newspaper  sales  and 
management  experience  required. 
Salary  and  commissions  in  the  low 
40's.  Strong  benefit  package  including 
401  (k).  Chance  to  move  up  into  pub¬ 
lisher  position  with  this  group.  If  you 
are  a  team  player  that  can  excel  in  a 
growth  market  send  resume  and 
references,  current  salary  and  wfw  we 
should  pick  you  to  Box  08070,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  for  2  strong  weekly  community 
newspapers  in  Zone  4.  Converting  to 
paid  this  spring.  Possible  advancement 
within  company.  Excellent  quolity-of- 
life  communities.  Benefits.  Box  08074, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  Florida 
doily  seeks  experienced  Ad  Manager. 
Resume  to  Publisher,  231  US  Hwy  27 
N,  Sebring,  FL  33870  or  fax  (941) 
382-1076. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Telegraph,  a  29,000  daily  and 
34,000  Sunday  circulation  newspaper 
located  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  is 
seeking  an  advertising  manager  to 
lead  its  35  person  advertising  sales 
and  ad  production  department.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  highly  motivated,  able 
to  work  with  a  veteran  sales  staff  and 
demonstrate  a  record  of  advertising 
sales  growth  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Requirements  include  an  extensive 
management  background  and  exfjeri- 
ence  in  niche  publications,  negotiating 
contracts  with  major  retail  companies 
and  an  ability  to  build  local  market 
share.  SencT  resumes  and  salary 
requirements  to  The  Telegraph,  Human 
Resources  Department,  P.O.  Box  1008, 
Nashua,  NH  03061 .  EOE. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  needs  a 
new  Sales  Manager  for  its  highly- 
successful  automotive  team.  You  may 
be  a  good  candidate  for  this  job  if  you 
have  at  least  4  years  experience 
managing  a  high  performance  sales 
team  that  has  a  strong  history  of  achiev¬ 
ing  significant  sales  growth.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  auto  dealerships  and  how 
they  work  a  plus. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Auto 
Manager,  Human  Resources,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  750  Ridder  Park  Drive, 
San  Jose,  CA  95190  or  E-mail: 
jobs@sjmercury.com  in  Microsoft  Word 
for  Windows  or  text  format  or  Fax:  (408) 
271-3689. 

No  phone  inquiries  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

LOVE  SALES 

ACHIEVEMENT  ORIENTED 
CUSTOMER  FOCUSED 
PROVEN  RECORD  OF  RESULTS 

Do  these  words  describe  you? 

The  Journal  Times  is  looking  for 
motivated,  experienced  producers  who 
want  to  earn  top  commissions.  Estab¬ 
lished  territory  with  tremendous 
opportunities  for  growth  are  available. 

Ongoing  training  programs,  state-of- 
the-art  sales  tools  ana  comprehensive 
benefits  package  are  offered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  will  be  surrounded  by  suc¬ 
cessful  salespeople.  Racine  is  located 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  on 
scenic  Lake  Michigan. 

Retail  advertising  sales  positions  avail¬ 
able  now.  Send  resume  to  Journal 
Times,  Janet  Tidwell,  212  4th  Street, 
Racine,  Wl  53403.  Can't  wait?  Call 
Janet  Tidwell  or  Bill  Werth,  (414)  634- 
3322  or  e-nrail:  JoumalHR@racinecoun- 
ly.com.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

STILL  LOOKING  for  ad  manager  for 
our  15,000  circulation,  seven-day 
paper  in  heart  of  Cajun  country.  Last 
manager  promoted  to  publisher  at 
other  group-owned  paper.  Need  a 
leader  who  can  help  our  capable  staff 
maximize  sales  in  growing  market. 
Good  base  pay,  bonus  plan,  benefits. 
Good  working  environment.  Contact 
Will  Chapman,  publisher.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia, 
LA  70562. 

NATIONAL  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  a  rich 
tradition  as  a  leader  in  the  printed 
media.  We  have  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  National  Sales  Manager  to 
lead  a  professional  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  budgeting,  new  business 
development,  goal-oriented  manage¬ 
ment,  internal  &  external  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  sales  team  management  and 
problem  solving  are  a  must.  Strong 
record  of  National  Advertising  success 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  train  and 
motivate  subordinates  is  essential. 
Interpersonal  communication  and 
presentation  skills  are  essential. 

In  addition  to  managing  a  professional 
sales  team  in  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Manager  will  work  closely 
with  outside  professionals.  Sound 
creative  judgment  and  the  ability  to 
work  under  tight  deadlines  are  a  must. 

The  position  requires  3-5  years  related 
experience  and  a  college  degree  is 
preferred.  Some  travel  is  required.  We 
offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Personnel  Department 
Attn:  National  Sales  Manager 

900  N.  Tucker  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  the  daily 
newspaper  for  Alabama's  capital  city, 
seeks  a  Classified  Manager.  We  want 
an  aggressive  person  with  competitive 
market  experience.  The  Montgomery 
market  has  experienced  exceptional 
growth  in  classified  sales  during  the 
past  four  years.  The  new  leader  of  this 
classified  team  will  be  innovative,  goal- 
oriented  and  a  self-starter,  able  to 
develop  new  business  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  orKl  enhance  relationships  with  cur¬ 
rent  customers.  Ability  to  forecast  sales, 
budgeting  experience,  and  problem 
solving  ability  is  essential.  Send  resume 
along  with  salary  requirements  and 
cover  letter  to: 

Leo  Pieri/Advertising  Director 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
200  Washington  Avenue 
Montgomery,  AL  36104 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  We're  looking  for 
an  energetic  graphic  artist  to  join  our 
art  department.  We  serve  two  daily 
newspapers  (160,000  circ.  cambinea) 
arid  a  200,000  circ.  Sunday.  The  right 
candidate  must  hove  daily  newspaper 
experience  creating  and  designing 
charts,  informational  graphics,  locator 
maps  and  news  pages.  Strong  illustra¬ 
tion  skills  a  must,  along  with  Freehand, 
QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Geoffrey  Stickel,  graphics  director. 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
4915,Syrcicuse,  NY  13221. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
72,000  southeastern  North  Carolina 
daily,  is  looking  for  an  Assistant  Soles 
Manager  in  our  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  individual  will  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  telemarketing  sales, 
special  promotions  and  retention 
efforts.  Prior  experience  in  Circulation 
sales  and  marketing  is  a  must.  We 
offer  growth  opportunity,  an  excellent 
compensation  package  and  a  great 
area  of  this  country  ta  live  oikJ  raise  a 
family.  Send  letter  and  resume  ta: 

Debra  Wright,  circulation  director, 
P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  is 
currently  the  number  one  District  Man¬ 
ager,  Circulation  Manager  or  Single 
Copy  Sales  Manager  who  should  he 
the  Circulation  Director  in  that  paper 
or  group  now:  We  are  looking  tor  an 
experiefKed  Circulation  individual  who 
has  management/supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  competitive  market.  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  will  report  ta  the  Publisher 
and  be  an  integral  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  management  team.  We  are  a 
group  of  paid  and  free  weekly  pub- 
fications.  Base  salary  between 
$38,000  and  $42,000  with  a  bonus 
program  of  6K  with  an  excellent 
ben^t  program. 

Please  provide  resume  and  cover  letter 
stating  why  you  should  be  the  Circulation 
Director.  Excellent  career  opportunity. 
Please  respond  ta  Box  08076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


If  you  enjoy  contributing  to  a  results  oriented  environment,  this  may 
be  the  opportunity  for  yoa  Known  for  producing  quality  publica¬ 
tions  for  advertising  Greensheet  is  currently  seeking  a  seasoned 
sales  professional  with  a  sense  of  huntor  for  our  Houston  office. 

You  will  have  overall  responsibility  for  our  sales  function  includ¬ 
ing  overseeing  day-to-day  operations,  motivating  our  sales  force, 
and  developing  short/long  term  strategies.  We  require  5+  years 
sales  management  experience  with  a  telesales  background  a  plus. 

Greensheet  offers  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
For  confidential  consideration,  please  call  1-800-792-1522 
ext.  216  or  send/fax  your  resume  with  salary  history  to: 
Dept.  MW/DS,  MPR. 6535  N.  Olmsted  Ave.,  Chicago.  IL 
6063 1 .  FAX:  3 1 2/792-0702.  EOE. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  often  consulted  by  client  news¬ 
papers  to  help  fill  key  management 
positions  in  circulation.  The  top  need  is 
for  people  with  solid  experience  in 
circulation  sales,  who  can  build  paid 
circulation  volume. 

If  you  might  be  interested  in  an  upcom¬ 
ing  opportunity,  please  send  resume, 
salary  needs  and  other  pertinent  data 
to  us.  Complete  confidentiality,  with  no 
resume  sent  to  a  newspaper  without 
your  prior  OK. 

We  currently  have  one  opening  for 
which  we  seek  specific  candidates  — 
the  Circulation  Directorship  of  a 
14,000  circulation  daily  in  the 
Midwest. 

Ron  Anderson,  RCAnderson  Associa¬ 
tes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300,  Pittsford,  NY 
14534.  Fax:  (716)  248-9551. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  nation's  most  prominent  trucking 
and  transportation  trade  ossociation  is 
seeking  a  circulation  professional  for 
its  growing  publication  division.  This 
flexible  and  highly  arganized  individ¬ 
ual  will  handle  all  aspects  of  o  multi¬ 
publication  circulation  department. 

Qualified  candidates  will  hove  directly 
relevant  experience  including  fulfill¬ 
ment,  customer  service,  new  sub 
acquisition,  renewals,  re-qualifications, 
testing  programs,  list  rentals,  ABC/BPA 
audits,  postal  delivery  problems  and 
budgeting.  BA/BS  and  at  least  five 
years  at  publishing  experience 
required.  Ability  to  manage  and 
interact  with  staff  and  vendors  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Convenient 
location  near  Metro  and  Beltway  with 
FREE  parking.  Send  your  resume  today 
to: 

American  Trucking  Associations 
Human  Resources  (TT/EP) 

2200  Mill  Road 

Alexandria,  VA  22314-4677 
Fox:  (703)  836-5880 
EOE/M/F/D/V 

CIRCULATION/MARKETING 

DIREQOR 

Boston-based  legal  publisher  seeks 
individual  to  grow  successful  paid- 
circulation  newspapers.  Responsibilities 
include:  market  research,  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  direct  mail,  telemarketing  efforts 
and  circulatian  fulfillment.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  have  demonstrated  success 
in  building  circulation  with  a  magazine 
or  newspaper.  Strong  reseorch  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Send  resumes  to:  Attn 
President,  P.O.  Box  472,  Boston,  MA 
02102. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  & 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Wall  Street  Jaumal,  Bar¬ 
ron's  and  the  NBEW,  and  a  leading 
provider  of  business  news  and  infarma- 
tion  has  an  immediate  need  for  a 
Circulation  Manager  and  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager.  These  positions 
will  be  located  in  aur  Palo  Alto,  CA 
office. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  the  supervisian  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  delivery  resources  for  a  geo¬ 
graphic  territary.  Applicants  with  prior 
experience  in  managing  home  delivery 
and/or  single  copy  distribution  of  pub¬ 
lications,  preferred. 

Our  requirements  include  a  BS/BA, 
experience  in  circulation  or  distribution 
and  previous  management  experience. 
Strong  organizational,  analytical  and 
planning  skills  are  required,  along  with 
excellent  oral  and  written  communica- 
tian  skills. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  benefits 
package  and  opportunities  for  growth. 
Qualified  applicants  shauld  farward 
resume  in  confidence,  to:  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Circulation  Dept-BG,  1701 
Page  Mill  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  is  a  31,000 
circulation,  capital  city  newspaper  with 
an  apening  for  a  Circulation  Manager. 
We  are  searching  far  and  wide  for  a 
candidate  who  has  solid  operational 
skills  in  large,  rural  circulation  areas; 
knowledge  of  the  best  processes  that 
lead  to  customer  service  for  both 
readers  and  carriers;  and  circulation 
cost  controls  with  good  understanding 
of  return-on-investment.  Equal  experi¬ 
ence  in  audience  development  through 
marketing/product  strategies,  reader 
promotion,  carrier  promotions  should 
be  evident. 

The  right  candidate  will  be 
a  goad  communicator,  coach  for 
marketing  and  operations  staff,  and  be 
able  to  connect  with  the  newsroom. 

To  apply  send  a  letter,  resume  and 
references  to: 

UBBY  SIMES 
HR  MANAGER 
BISMARCK  TRIBUNE 
P.O.  BOX  1498 
BISMARCK,  ND  58502 
CLOSING  DATE:  MARCH  5,  1997 

PRESTIGIOUS  Major  Metro  seeking  a 
highly  skilled  Home  Delivery  Director. 
Location  cannot  yet  be  revealed;  any 
relocation  concerns  will  be  offset  by 
opportunity.  Box  08077,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Irony  may  be  defined  as  what  people 
miss. 

Julian  Barnes 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  is 
the  publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News,  the  largest 
daily  paper  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Our 
combined  daily  circulation  exceeds 
300,000,  and  our  Sunday  circulation 
exceeds  400,000. 

We  are  converting  our  home  delivery 
distribution  system  to  delivery  agen¬ 
cies.  This  change  will  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  customer  service  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  circulation. 

The  Regional  Circulation  Manager  acts 
as  the  Publisher's  Representative  to 
manage  the  final  results  expected  from 
agents  in  a  region.  Each  region  is 
responsible  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publications  with  between 
25,000  -  35,000  Sunday  circulation. 
This  key  position  reports  directly  to  the 
metro  circulation  manager. 

We  are  seeking  highly  motivated, 
results-oriented  individuals  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  history  of  success.  Candidates  must 
have  experience  managina  expense, 
revenue  and  promotianal  budgets.  A 
college  degree  or  5  years  of  circulation 
management  experience  is  required. 

Candidates  not  selected  for  regional 
circulation  manager  will  be  considered 
for  assistant  regional  circulation  man¬ 
ager  positions. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to; 

Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 
c/o  Carol  Dahl,  Recruiting  Manager 
P.O.Box  145^ 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 
Fax  (317)  633-1281 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Southeastern  North  Carolina 
1 3,000PM  and  1 5,000  Sunday  AM 
seeks  an  individual  who  not  only 
knows  the  importance  of  delivering 
what's  been  sold,  but  knows  you  have 
to  sell  it  first!  Along  with  our  readers, 
we  believe  we  publish  the  best  local- 
hametown  newspaper  in  The  Caro- 
linas.  Now  we  need  a  "believer"  capable 
of  developing,  orchestrating  and  lead¬ 
ing  our  sales  effarts.  If  you  possess 
innovative  sales  strategies,  promation 
plans  and  campaigns  aimed  at  graw- 
ing  home  delivery,  single  copy  and  all 
other  areas  of  circulation  sales,  you're 
the  person  we're  in  search  af.  We  affer 
an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
program  including  medical,  dental  and 
optical  coverage,  plus  401  (k).  Reply 
with  abjectives  letter,  resume  and 
salapr  history  to  Box  08078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  results-oriented,  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  GROW  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  our  NDM  retail  sales  and  to 
train,  motivate,  and  lead  our  depart¬ 
ment.  Apply  if  you  hove  a  proven  track 
recard  in  growing  single  copy,  manag¬ 
ing  people,  and  oeing  innovative.  The 
successful  candidate  will  love  single 
copy,  have  extensive  marketing  and 
operational  experience,  is  not  afraid  to 
roll  up  his/her  sleeves,  and  gets 
involved  in  the  field.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  clear  communication 
skills  who  is  service-oriented,  likes  to 
try  new  ideas,  has  a  burning  desire  to 
succeed,  can  develop/implement 
short/long  term  plans,  and  desires  to 
work  in  a  competitive  market.  Com¬ 
puter  literacy  is  a  plus.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefit  and  salary  package, 
including  medical,  dental,  and  401  (k) 
program.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Maralee  Smith, 
assistant  circulation  director.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  501  N.  Calvert  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21278  or  fax  at  (410)  332- 
6521 .  EOE  M/F/V/D 


TELEPHONE  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bar- 
ron  ■s  and  the  NBEW,  has  an 
immediate  need  for  a  Telephone 
Marketing  Manager  in  our  Boston 
office. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  managing  an  estab¬ 
lished  Circulation  Telepnone  sales 
office  to  achieve  departmental  sales 
goals.  Duties  will  include  administra¬ 
tion,  evaluation,  recruiting,  training, 
verification  and  discipline;  will  also 
maintain  and  develop  office  and 
departmental  reports.  Individual  will 
work  closely  with  other  departments 
and  reports  to  a  regional  manager. 

We  require  3-5  years'  direct  sales 
experience.  Telephone  sales  experi¬ 
ence  also  a  plus.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  analytical  and  planning  skills 
are  required,  along  with  excellent  oral 
and  written  communication  skills.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  benefits 
package  and  opportunities  for  growth. 
Qualified  applicants  should  forward  a 
resume  with  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Dow  Jones  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Staffing  Department-CA/GB,  P.O. 
Bax  300-Bldg.  3,  Princeton,  NJ 
08543,  Fax;  (609)  520-4124. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


E&Fs  Classified 
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The  industry’s  meeting  place. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION  I  EDITORIAL 


HOME  DELIVERY  DIREaOR 
Growth  potential  is  yours  to  exploit! 
Large,  eastern  daily  is  seeking  a 
dynamic,  effective  Home  Delivery 
Director.  Responsible  for  strategy  and 
execution  that  yield  sustained  growth. 
Will  manage  acquisition  and  retention, 
extensive  distribution  network,  field 
force,  P&L  and  ABC  compliance.  To  be 
considered,  you  must  how  5+  years  of 
successful,  progressively  more  responsi¬ 
ble,  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  service-clriven,  systems- 
oriented  and  PBM  savvy.  Computer 
skills  a  must,  college  degree  preferred. 
Great  location,  exciting  work  environ¬ 
ment.  Generous  compensation 
package.  Reply  with  resume  and  salary 
nistory  to:  Elox  08061,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ACCEPTING  RESUMES  from  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  for  stringer  work.  Zone 
2  preferred  but  not  essential.  Report  on 
variety  of  feature  stories  for  30,000 
AM  daily.  If  you  have  2-3  years 
newsroom  experience,  thrive  on  nar¬ 
rative  writing  style,  hove  online  access 
and  want  to  earn  extra  $$  please  reply 
with  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
tninestine@dailyitem.com 

ALTERNATIVE  WRITER 
Cityview,  a  fast-growing  alternative 
newsweekly  in  Des  Moines,  is  looking 
for  a  staff  writer  who  can  hunt  big 
game  as  well  as  make  words  do  the 
nKimbo.  Ambition  more  important  than 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
David  Martin,  Cityview,  100  4th  St., 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  The  Island 
Packet,  a  daily  on  Hilton  Head  Island, 
SC,  has  an  opening  for  an  assistant 
city  editor.  Responsibilities  include 
overseeing  newsroom's  operation  at 
night  plus  planning  and  editing  of 
Sunday  paper  in  a  rapidly  growing 
market  in  the  South  Carolina  Loa^  coun¬ 
try.  Please  fox  resumes  to  Fitz  McAden, 
(803)  842-8314. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  a  95,000- 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Piedmont  Triad 
of  North  Carolina,  has  openings  for 
two  business  reporters.  Aggressive 
opportunists  with  two  to  five  years  of 
reporting  experience,  preferably  in 
business,  are  urged  to  apply.  The 
Journal  is  expanding  its  business  staff 
to  six,  with  four  reporters  supported  by 
a  business  editor,  an  editorial  assistant 
and  a  commitment  to  training.  Avail¬ 
able  beats  include  Technology,  Interna¬ 
tional  Business,  Personal  Finance  and 
Banking.  To  apply,  please  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume,  references  and  up  to  10 
of  your  best  clips  to  Fronk  Brill,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  P.O.  Box  3159,  Winston 
Salem,  NC  27102. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


ASSISTANT  TOPIC  EDITOR 
MEDICINE  &  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  is 
looking  for  on  Assistant  Topic  Editor  to 
oversee  coverage  of  its  Medical  and 
Science  coverage. 

The  job  includes  the  planning  and 
execution  of  doily  news,  weekend  and 
investigative  stories  as  well  as: 

•  Leading  a  team  of  2  Pulitzer-Prize 
winning  medical  reporters  with 
responsibility  for  covering  the 
county's  delivery  of  medical  care  to 
a  diverse  and  growing 
population;  tracking  national 
health  trends,  and  helping  oversee 
a  weekly  Lifestyle  page  devoted  to 
health  news.  Orange  County  is 
home  to  some  of  the  country's 
largest  managed  care  systems,  as 
well  as  the  University  of  Californio, 
Irvine,  one  of  the  leading 
research  institutions  in  America. 

•  Leading  a  team  of  2  science  ond 
environmental  reporters,  last  yeor, 
the  University  of  Colifomia,  Irvine, 
won  tvro  Nobel  prizes  for  science. 
The  county  is  an  ecologically 
diverse  community  of  2.6  million 
where  rapid  growth  has  presented 
unique  challenges  to  on 
environment  where  desert 
mountain  ranges  give  way  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  3  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  on  o  daily  metro,  plus  o  minimum 
of  2  years  editing  experience,  with 
high  organizational  skills  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  bring  clarity 
and  focus  to  copy. 

The  Register  is  a  400,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  the  highly  competitive 
Southern  California  market.  It  won  the 
1996  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative 
reporting  for  o  year-long  series  of 
stories  into  medical  practices  at  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine. 

Please  submit  a  packet  demonstrating 
current  work  as  well  as  a  resume  and 
one-page  statement  of  philosophy  to 
John  Doussard,  624  N.  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701.  Fax: 
(714)  565-3681. 

COLUMBUS,  GA?  Yes,  home  of  the 
1  996  Olympic  softball  competition  (w/ 
Dot  Richardson),  TSYS  (a  bankcard 
processing  company  adding  2,500 
jobs  downtown),  AFLAC  (a  leading  sup¬ 
plemental  insurer  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan),  R.  Benning  (US  Army  Infantry 
Center  Ranger  and  Airborne  training) 
and  professional  hockey  (the  Cotton- 
mouths).  Exciting  things  are  happening 
in  this  city  and  our  Knigh^Ridoer  doily 
newspaper  needs  experienced  editors, 
copy  editors  and  reporters  to  provide 
thorough,  meaningful  coverage.  Please 
send  lesume  (and  6  clips  for  reporting 
applicants)  to  David  Dykes,  metro 
editor,  Ledger-Enquirer,  P.O.  Box  71 1 , 
Columbus,  GA  31 902-0711. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
WANTED:  Hord-charging,  hard-news 
journalist  to  cover  the  legal  side  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  business  side  of  law. 
From  dealmaking  to  rainmaking,  from 
corporate  mergers  to  law  firm 
breakups,  the  Fulton  County  Daily 
Report  gives  a  sophisticated  readership 
compelhrfg,  uncompromising  coveroge 
of  law  and  business  in  Atlanta  and 
throughout  Georgia.  We  believe  in  hir¬ 
ing  the  best  and  the  brightest-people 
who  share  our  commitment  to  hard 
work  and  thoroughness,  accuracy  and 
fairness,  style  and  wit.  We  are  o 
reporter's  newspaper.  We  let  our 
reporters  develop  their  own  story 
ideas.  We  involve  them  in  all  stages  of 
editing  and  headline  writing.  We 
don't  believe  in  fluff.  We  don't  dumb 
dovm  complex  subjects.  We  don't  slap 
artificial  space  restrictions  on  stories  in 
need  of  telling.  We  even  hove  o  book 
publishing  joint  venture  with  Little 
Brown  &  Company  so  that  when  our 
reporters  get  a  really  big  story,  they 
can  develop  it  all  the  way.  We  offer 
true  professionol  fulfillment,  a  com¬ 
petitive  salatv  and  unbeatable  benefits. 
Minimum  three  year's  newspaper 
experience  required.  We  are  a  part  of 
American  Lawyer  Media,  the  largest 
legal  journalism  company  in  the  world, 
a  Time  Warner  affiliate.  Reply:  Charles 
Carter,  190  Pryor  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30303.  FAX:  (404)  523-5924. 

No  calls,  please. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Logan  Herald  Journal,  a  15,000- 
circulation  doily  in  scenic  Northern 
Utah,  is  taking  applications  for  a  city 
editor.  We  want  someone  with  energy 
and  ideas,  as  well  as  expertise.  Candi¬ 
dates  from  the  Intermountain  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  materials  to  Charles 
McCollum,  The  Herold  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  487,  Logan,  UT  84323-0487. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Supervisory  position  for  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser  (100,000  daily,  190,000 
Sunday).  Strong  word  editing,  content 
skills.  Previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  samples  to  M.J.  Smith,  managing 
editor.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  605 
Kapiolani  Bfvd.,  Honolulu,  HI  96813. 

COPYEDITOR 

The  Rapid  City  Journal,  a  35,000-plus 
daily  in  the  beautiful  Black 
Hills,  is  seeking  a  copy  editor  with  a 
proven  talent  for  shorp  editing, 
solid  headlines,  good  news  judgment  ond 
an  eye  for  layout  and  design.  The 
successful  carKfidote  will  hove  a  d^ree  in 
journalism  or  o  related  field  and  at  least 
two  yeors  of  experience  at  a  daily  nevrspa- 
per. 

PAGINATK3N  EXPERIBtCE,  ESPECIAUV  ON 

QuarkXPress,  is  a  OEfiNtTE  pujs. 

Send  resume,  references,  and  examples 
of  your  best  work  to: 

Ropid  City  Journal 

Human  Resources  Manager 
P.O.  Box  450 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709-0450 

Deadline  (or  applications  is  5  p.m. 

Friday,  February  21,1 997. 

The  Rapid  City  Journal  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPYEDITOR 

The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO, 
is  looking  for  o  veteran  copy  editor 
with  top-notch  skills  in  editing  and 
headline  writing.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  at  least  five  years  copy  desk 
experience,  irKludir>g  time  spent  work¬ 
ing  wires,  as  a  news  editor,  or  in  other 
decision-making  roles.  The  Gazette  is 
moving  to  a  new  pagination  system,  so 
strong  computer  skills  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  new  technology  ore  assets. 
Please  submit  resume,  references  and 
up  to  10  headline/editing  samples  to 
Kathym  Sosbe,  newsroom  director  of 
hiring.  Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  February 
21. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Spokesman- 
Review  has  a  copy  desk  opening  for  a 
highly-skilled  editor.  The  editing  staff 
of  The  Spokesman-Review  consistently 
wins  recognition  (or  its  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  page  layout.  The  Society  of 
Newspaper  Designers  recently  named 
The  Sfxtkesman-Review  one  of  the  best 
designed  newspapers  in  the  world. 
Our  reporting  staff  routinely  wins  top 
notional  awards  including  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  Aword,  the  Polk  Award  and 
many  others.  The  photojournolism  in 
The  Spokesman-Review  is  known  and 
recognized  notionolly  os  some  of  the 
best  work  being  done  in  newspapers. 
The  copy  desk  works  with  oil  of  these 
departments  to  produce  one  of  the  best 
new^pers  in  the  Northwest.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  possess  solid 
news  judgment  and  hove  exceptional 
editing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
Pagination  or  design  experience  are 
required  (or  this  position  os  night  copy 
editor  on  120,000  Pacific  Northwest 
daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Kevin 
Gronxin,  The  Spokesman-Review,  P.O. 
Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210- 
1615. 

E-mail:  kevingr@spokesman.com 

COPY  EDITOR/WIRE  EDITOR  -  We 
need  a  person  who  likes  working  with 
the  wires,  hos  sharp  news  judgment, 
can  lay  out  interesting  pages  and,  pre¬ 
ferably  knows  QuarkXPress.  Central 
Pennsylvania  morning  newspaper. 
Include  cover  letter,  resume,  pages, 
sala^  history  to  Box  08073,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Doily  Times,  a  22,000  circulation- 
and-growing  daily  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Smoky  mountains  in  Maryville, 
TN,  seeks  a  lop  news  executive  to  lead 
an  oiready  good  newspaper  to  that 
next  level.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  broad  newsroom  experience, 
possess  strong  news  judgment  and  staff 
development  skills.  We're  just  outside 
of  Knoxville  and  the  quality  of  life  is 
first-rate--recreation,  fine  schools, 
good  people  and,  of  course,  UT.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Max 
Crotser,  publisher.  The  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  9740,  Moryville,  TN  37802- 
9740. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Woshing- 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


Embrace 

the  future. 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service,  the  leoding  equities  news  service  in  North  Amerko;  Capitol  Markets  Report; 
AP-Dow  Jones;  and  dozens  of  domestic  and  international  wires  ore  seeking  experienced  financial  industry 
professionals  to  join  our  news  gathering  and  publishing  team. 

News  Assistants 

Responsible  for  verifying  new  issue  pricing,  gathering  market  quote  data,  basic  editing  and  compiling 
competitive  performance  databases.  We  require  basic  financial  market  knowledge,  effective  written  ond  oral 
communkotion  skills  os  well  os  familiarity  with  word  processing,  spreadsheet  and  database  appikations. 
(Response  Code:  JNEP  75877) 

Reporting  Assistants 

Responsible  for  asset  backed  and  corporate  bond  market  coverage.  Additional  duties  will  include 
updating  various  pricing  tables  and  corporate  bond  informotion  for  distribution  among  various  internal 
sources.  We  require  solid  knowledge  of  fixed-income  markets,  attention  to  detail  and  demonstrated  computer 
literacy.  (Response  Code:  JNEP  64619) 

We  offer  competitive  salories  and  on  excellent  benefits  program,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Pleose  forward  your  resume,  including  salary  requirements,  in  confidence  to: 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc 

Staffing  Department  (Response  Code: _ ) 

Harborside  Fmondal  Center 
600  Pkna  Two 

Jersey  Gty,  NJ  0731 1-3992  n/)|4/| 

FAX;  201-938-4761 


EOt,M/F/D/V 
Princes  only  may  apply. 

Dow  Jones  News  Service  •  News  to  Profit  By 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Free  Press  has  an  opening  for  a 
copy  editor.  Applicant  should  nave  a 
strong  news  sense  and  salid  skills  in 
spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and 
AP  style.  Experience  with  QuarkXPress 
and  page  design  a  plus.  The  Free 
Press,  13,000  circulation,  has  a 
newsroom  staff  of  1 5  and  has  been 
named  best  small  newspaper  in  the 
state  two  consecutive  years.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Editor, 
The  Free  Press,  Box  129,  Kinston,  NC 
28502. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Register,  an 
aggressive  and  calorful  100,000  AM 
paper  in  Yale's  hametawn,  seeks  an 
experienced  copy  editor  for  central 
news  desk.  Ideal  candidate  is  a  strong 
wordsmith,  able  ta  produce  snappy 
headlines  on  deadline.  Goad  salary 
and  benefits.  Letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Ray  Haye,  news  editor.  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive, 
New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 


COPY  EDITOR 

You're  a  crack  copy  editor  with  a  basic 
interest  in  science  and  technology. 
You're  a  whiz  with  AP  style  and  a 
wordsmith  in  your  own  right.  You  can 
rip  all  of  the  passive  voice  out  of  a 
PhD's  dissertation  without  changing  its 
meaning  and  then  craft  a  headline  and 
a  lead  that  will  make  even  a  liberal 
arts  grad  read  it. 

We  are  an  award-winning  publisher  of 
three  magazines  that  cover  the  use  of 
technology  to  solve  problems.  Our  staff 
includes  several  former  newspaper 
editars  who  believe  that  technology 
can  be  understandable  and  interesting. 
If  you  think  like  we  do  and  have  at 
least  three  years  of  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  we'd  like  to  consider  having  you 
join  us  in  our  Western  Massachusetts 
headquarters. 

Please  send  a  persuasive  cover  letter, 
resume  and  (if  possible)  some  before 
and  after  examples  of  your  handiwork 
to:  Bonnie  Perry,  Lourin  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  Berkshire  Common,  2  South  St., 
P.O.  Box  4949,  Pittsfield,  MA  01202- 
4949. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  run  your  own 
show? 

A4ake  the  move  now  to 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  an  independent  family-awned 
PM  daily  inviting  applications  for  this 
high  profile  position. 

Unique  opportunity  to  manage  and 
lead  a  22-person  staff  serving  a  multi¬ 
cultural  population. 

Paginated,  and  the  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  first  class  and  maintained  in 
mint  condition. 

Tell  all  in  your  first  letter  including 
salary  history.  Your  application  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

THE  GALLUP  INDEPENDENT 
P.O.  Box  1210 
Gallup,  NM  87305 
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DEPUTY  METRO  -  Join  mentoring 
management  team  at  retooled  PM. 
Must  teach  writing,  know  how  to  work 
a  beat.  Salary  mid-30s.  Persuade  ME, 
The  Hour,  346  Main  Avenue,  Norwalk, 
a  06851. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Lincoln  Journal  Star,  serving 
Nebraska's  capital  city,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  reporter/editor  to  lead  and  craft 
the  newspaper's  editorial  page  and 
voice.  The  successful  candidate  will 
work  with  an  editorial  board, 
interested  citizens  and  public  officials 
to  present  a  dynamic,  vital  daily 
exchange  of  views  and  ideas  that 
engages  readers  and  addresses  their 
concerns.  Qualified  candidates  should 
submit  o  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Human  REsources,  926  P  Street,  Lin¬ 
coln,  NE  68508  by  February  17, 
1997. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER/Editor  needed 
for  dyrramic  weekly  newsletter  in  grow¬ 
ing  field.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
rise  to  the  top  in  an  award-winning 
environment.  Send  clips  &  resume  to 
Doris  Purnell,  627  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  DC  20045. 

EXPANDING  DAILY  and  weekly  fam- 
ily-ovwied  newspaper  operation  accept¬ 
ing  applications  from  experienced 
personnel,  including  weekly  editor, 
advertising  and  circulation.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  President,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  15002, 
Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230-5002. 

FEATURE  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR 
The  Daily  Press,  an  award-winning 
30,000  circulation,  7-day  AM  paper 
in  Southern  Californio  is  seeking 
opplications  for  two  openings.  The 
paper  is  located  90  miles  NE  of  LA 
and  1 80  miles  from  Las  Vegas. 

FEATURE  ASSISTANT:  We  are  seeking 
a  writer  with  insight  into  the  human 
spirit,  an  eye  for  detail  and  a  flair  for 
design.  Responsibilities  include  writing 
compelling,  thoughtful  stories  on  a 
variety  of  topics  for  theme  poges.  Will 
serve  as  the  backup  to  the  feature 
editor.  Duties  include  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  local  and  wire  copy,  designing  and 
paginating  pages. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Seeking  an  editor  with 
an  eye  for  detail  who  also  sees  big 
picture  in  terms  of  news  stories  and 
layout.  Ability  to  write  clear  headlines, 
paginate  pages  and  meet  deadlines  a 
must.  Knowledge  of  QuarkXPress 
desired. 

To  apply,  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  G.  West,  Daily  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1389,  Victorville,  CA  92393. 

FREELANCERS:  Hip  magazine  covers 
cutting-edge  culture.  Send  clips  to  EYE, 
301  S.  Elm  Street,  Suite  405, 
Greensboro,  NC  27401 . 

http://www.infi.net/~eye. 

I  WE  ACCEPT 

I  MASTERCARDA'ISA 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  needed 
at  The  Repository  in  Conton,  Ohio.  The 
Repository  is  a  62,000  daily  and 
80,000  SurKloy  in  northeast  Ohio.  We 
were  judged  the  best  paper  in  the  state 
the  past  two  years  in  The  Associated 
Press  contest.  The  successful  candidate 
will  possess  firs^rate  headline-writing 
skills  and  be  a  nuts  and  bolts  editor 
well-versed  in  word  usage  and  AP 
style.  Mac  skills  and  QuarkXPress 
knowledge  will  help  you  win  this  job. 
Write  to:  Will  Kennedy,  assistant 
managing  editor.  The  Repository,  500 
Market  Ave.,  S.,  Canton,  OH  44702. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  at  Idaho's  best  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Resort  area,  competitive 
market.  Experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Dan  Gorham,  Box 
988,  Hailey,  ID  83333. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Waterloo  Courier  has  developed  a 
reputation  for  top-notch  graphics  and 
design.  We  want  someone  to  help 
build  on  that  tradition.  We  give  our 
artists  state-of-the-art  tools  and  con¬ 
siderable  freedom.  The  opening  is 
immediate,  but  we  encourage  spring 
college  grads  to  apply.  The  Waterloo 
Courier  is  a  50,000  PM  daily  in  north¬ 
east  Iowa.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Saul  Shapiro,  editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

ILLINOIS  AgriNews  has  an  immediate 
full-time  opening  for  a  reporter  to  work 
in  our  Labile  office.  Seeking  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter,  or  ag  communica¬ 
tions  graduate  to  write  on  state  and 
national  ag  issues  and  to  report  on 
events/features  in  a  multi-county  area. 
Photo  experience  a  plus.  Car  reauired. 
AgriNews  publishes  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana  AgriNews,  statewide  weekly  farm 
newspapers.  Send  resume  to  Ginny 
Parisari,  Daily  NewsTribune,  426  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61 301 . 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
seeks  an  experienced,  aggressive 
investigative  reporter  to  help  sustain 
our  tradition  of  hard-hitting,  prize¬ 
winning  journalism.  We  want  an 
energetic  digger  who  is  skilled  in  work¬ 
ing  sources,  probing  public  records 
and  doing  computer-assisted  research. 
The  right  candidate  will  also  be  a 
polished  writer  who  can  produce  well- 
crafted  stories  that  inform  readers  and 
provoke  action.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to:  Don  Lindley,  managing 
editor.  The  News-Journal,  P.O.  Box 
2831 ,  Daytona  Beach,  FL  321 20-2831 

UFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  mid-size  daily  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  is  looking  for  an  AME  to  oversee 
all  aspects  of  its  entertainment  and  life¬ 
styles  sections.  Manogeriol  experience 
and  a  creative  approach  to  story 
assignments  and  layout  are  required. 
Top  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07853,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Dreams  are  the  touchstone  of  our 
characters.  Thoreou 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NUTRITION  WRITER/EDITOR 
EXPERIENCED  person  wanted  for 
monthly  health-science  magazine  in 
the  natural  products  industry. 
Biochemistry,  nutrition,  health  or 
technical  editing  degree  preferred. 
MANDATORY  three  years  technical 
journalism  experierKe  in  area  of  nutri¬ 
tion  or  health.  Great  office,  people  and 
compensation  package.  Send  salary 
requirements,  resume,  clips  to  HR 
Dire.,  NSN  Nutrition  Ed.,  1301  Spruce 
St.,  Boulder,  CO  80302  No  pnone 
calls,  please.  EOE. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Sandusky  Register  is  a  25,000 
AM/PM,  7-doy  newspaper  located  on 
Lake  Erie  between  Cleveland  and 
Toledo.  The  Marxiging  Editor  is  the  top 
person  in  the  Editorial  Department  and 
reports  directly  to  the  Publisher.  Can¬ 
didates  will  hove  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  as  the  top  news 
person  at  their  present  position  and 
one  who  can  continue  the  Register's 
strong  local  news  tradition.  The  candi¬ 
date  will  be  creative  and  expected  to 
work  closely  with  a  manogement  team 
dedicated  to  ongoing  development  and 
expansion.  The  candidate  will  hove  the 
experience  to  deal  with  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  market  area  also  experienced 
in  pagination  and  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  websites  and  the  internet. 
Please,  no  phone  colls  at  this  time. 
Send  resumes,  salary  history  and  all 
relevant  material  to: 

Publisher 

The  Sandusky  Register 
31 4  W.  Market  Street 
Sandusky,  OH  44870 

MANAGING  EDITOR  -  The  Crescent- 
News,  Defiance,  OH  is  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  for  its  managing  editor  position. 
Our  17,000  circulation  afternoon  daily 
publishes  Monday  thru  Friday,  includes 
a  Sunday  edition  and  a  1 2,000  circula¬ 
tion  shopper.  We're  looking  for  o 
person  with  strong  story  development 
skills  that  can  manage  our  20  person 
staff,  continue  a  tradition  of  strong 
local  news  reporting  and  help  us 
become  a  completely  paginated  news¬ 
paper.  If  you're  looking  for  an 
excellent  place  to  live  and  raise  a  fam- 

Xin  a  college  town  atmosphere, 
se  send  a  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to:  Steve  VanDemark,  general 
manager,  The  Crescent-News,  P.O. 
Box  249,  DefiorKe,  OH  4351 2. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Wyoming's  leading  daily  newspaper, 
nestled  between  the  Block  Hills  ana  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  to  keep  us  on  the  cu^ 
ting  edge.  Replacing  staffer  who's 
been  hired  by  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  Management  skills  are  a  must. 
Design,  desk,  and  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  skilled  senior 
reporters  shouldn't  shy  away.  Our 
award-winning  staff  is  small  but  tough 
at  7,000-circulation  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Publisher  Ron  Franscell,  The 
News-Record,  P.O.  Box  3006,  Gillette, 
WY  82717.  (307)  682-9306. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  newspaper 
group  has  several  editorial  openings. 
Editor  ($23,000-30,000),  Spom  Editor 
($23,000-30,000),  Cops/Court 
Reporter  ($22,000-28,000),  Reporter 
($15,000-23,000),  Weekly  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  MANAGER  ($22,000-30,000). 
Send  resume  to  Box  08075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Growing  newspaper  operation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  managing  editor  to  lead  the 
news  department  of  its  award-winning, 
6,000  circulation  community  weekly 
and  9,000  circulation  doily  newspa¬ 
per. 

Applicants  should  have  strong  writing 
and  editing  skills,  a  commitment  to 
accuracy,  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years  supervisory  experience  at  a 
newspaper.  We  are  seeking  a  leader 
who  is  skilled  in  developing  news  con¬ 
tent  relevant  to  the  paper's  audience 
and  can  challenge  and  motivate  an  8- 
person  staff  that  writes  and  makes 
photographs  for  both  newspapers.  The 
managing  editor  must  hove  the  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  to  balance  deadlines 
for  several  news  products  simulta¬ 
neously.  Candidates  should  hove 
design  experience  and  a  working 
knovledge  of  QuarkXPress. 

If  you  ore  prepared  for  this  challenging 
position  in  a  market  renowned  for  the 
outdoor  recreation  it  offords,  contact 
Suzanne  Antinoro,  regional  manager, 
WorldWest  LLC  by  tax  (970)  879- 
2888  or  by  moil  P.O.  Box  774827, 
Steamboat  Springs,  CO  80477  No 
phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 

NEWS  EDITOR  sought  to  lead  six- 
person  copy  desk  at  32,000-circulation 
McClatchy-owned  doily  in  fast¬ 
growing  charlotte-area  market.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  excellent  design 
and  copy  editing  skills  and  a  track 
record  of  leader^ip  and  innovation. 
QuarkXPress  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  resume,  cover  letter  explaining 
why  you  are  the  right  person  for  the 
job,  and  work  samples  to  Betsy 
Lumbye,  managing  editor.  The  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  1 1707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 

NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR:  Southeastern 
Ohio  AM  daily  seeks  individual  who 
con  produce  fully  paginated  paper  and 
make  deadlines.  QuarkXPress  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  news  judgment  vital. 
For  more  info  send  e-mail  to:  Richard 
Stubbe,  ME,  Times  Recorder, 
2011027@mcimail.com.  Or  write:  34 
S  Fourth  St.,  Zanesville,  OH  43701 . 

PAGE  DESIGNER  AND  REPORTERS 
wanted  for  regional  AM  daily  in 
Sheixindoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Design 
position  requires  creativity  and  flex¬ 
ibility  and  knowledge  of  QuarkXPress. 
It  involves  rotating  work  on  local,  state, 
national  and  international  pages. 
Reporting  positions  ore  general  assign¬ 
ment  breaking  news,  government, 
features,  business  and  courts.  Highly 
competitive  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Joe 
Strohmeyer,  managing  editor.  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  Daily,  P.O.  Box  69, 
Strasburg,  VA  22657;  or  fax  to  (540) 
465-9388. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKEND  EDITOR  for  FL  doily.  Wed- 
Sun  shift.  Edit  copy,  design  pages,  run 
newsroom.  Resume  to  231  US  Hwy  27 
N,  Sebring,  FL  33870  or  fax  (941) 
382-1076. 


PR  &  ENTERTAINMENT 
Weekly  Jobs  Publication,  $16,  $38 
(602)  486-2551 ,  VISA/MC/AMEX 


REPORTERS  needed  in  Indian  Country. 
The  Independent,  based  in  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  seeks  two  aggressive, 
savvy,  tireless  self-starters.  One  posi¬ 
tion  as  bureau  reporter  living  in  Tuba 
City,  Arizona  covering  the  >vestem  part 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi 
reservation.  Second  will  work 
in  main  office  in  Gallup.  Please  send 
clips,  resume,  references  to  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  NM 
87301 . 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Presentation  Team  at  The  News 
Tribune  of  Tacoma,  WA,  seeks 
versatile,  team-oriented  visual 
journalist.  Candidates  need  strong 
design  skills,  solid  news  judgment  and 
are  comfortable  laying  out  any  section 
of  the  paper.  QuarkXPress, 
Illustrator  and  Photoshop  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Kim 
Germovsek,  presentation  team  leader. 
The  News  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  11000, 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1  -0008. 


RCXDM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  We  publish 
in-depth,  well-crafted  stories  that 
explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  av/ards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
news  writers  in  Phoenix,  Denver, 
Miami,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Brennan 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


RESTAURANT  CRITIC/WRITER 
The  Houston  Press,  a  94,000- 
circulation  news  and  arts  weekly,  is 
loaking  for  a  writer  who  finds  plenty  of 
food  for  thought  in  dining  out;  vdio  can 
express  those  thoughts  in  stylish,  opi¬ 
nionated  column  writing;  who  can 
bring  food  knowledge  and  passion  to 
reviewing  restaurants  both  up-scale 
and  dovm-home.  Fulltime  pasition  with 
benefits  requires  a  1,500-word  weekly 
restaurant  calumn,  plus  magazine- 
length  news  or  feature  pieces  on  non¬ 
food  topics.  To  apply,  compose  a  sam¬ 
ple  restaurant  review  and  send  it, 
along  with  resume,  cover  letter  and 
clips  to: 

Managing  Editor 
Houston  Press 

2000  West  Loop  South/Suite  1 900 
Houston,  Texas  77027 


SENIOR  REPORTER 

Veteran  reporter  sought  for  City  Hall 
beat  at  32,000-circulation  McClatchy- 
owned  daily  near  Charlotte,  NC.  At 
least  three  years  of  government, 
investigative,  enterprise  and  project 
reporting  required.  Ideal  candidate  will 
be  self-motivated  reparter  wha  thinks 
like  an  editor  and  can  lead  a  team  of 
reporters  on  a  project.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  work  samples  to  Rich 
Rassman,  city  editor.  The  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730.  No 
phone  calls.  EOE 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Loganspart  Pharos-Tribune,  a  fully 
paginated  mid-daily,  14,000  circula¬ 
tion,  is  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
lead  our  three-man  staff  into  the  21st 
century.  Young,  eager  sparts  staff. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  who 
enjoys  high  school  sports.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  will  be  heavy  on 
local  sparts.  There  are  also 
opportunities  in  college  and  pro  sports 
coverage.  Full  benefit  package. 

Send  letter,  resume,  salary  requirements, 
and  clips  ta  Dave  Long,  Pharos- 
Tribune,  517  E.  Broadway,  P.O.  Box 
210  Lomnsport,  IN  46947 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a 
reporter  to  cover  the  Miami  Dalphins. 
Candidates  must  exhibit  a  wide 
breadth  of  writing  -  from  breaking 
news  to  game  stories  to  features  to 
enterprise.  NFL  beat  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  mandatory.  Contact  Tim 
Burke,  executive  ^rts  editor,  P.O.  Box 
24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416- 
4700.  Phone:  (561)  820-4480. 

E-mail:  tburke@Dbpost.com 


THE  DAILY  TIMES  in  Salisbury,  MD, 
seeks  enterprising  reparters  wha  hove 
a  keen  eye  for  detail  and  a  total 
dedication  to  accuracy.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  Brian  Ponder, 
local  editor.  The  Daily  Times,  1 15  E. 
Carroll  Street,  Salisbury,  MD  21802. 

E-mail:  newsroom@shore.intercom.net. 


EDITORIAL 


Can  you  juggle  a  diverse 
schedule  in  one  hand... 
and  write  with  the  other? 


Consumers  Energy,  the  principal  subsidiary  of  CMS  Energy,  an 
$8.6  billion-asset  international  energy  company,  provides  en¬ 
ergy  services  to  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  Michigan’s  Lower  Peninsula. 

We  need  an  experienced  and  highly  versatile  writer... one  who 
can  produce  crisp,  engaging  and  accurate  copy  on  deadline; 
juggle  a  challenging  range  of  assignments  from  marketing 
promotions  to  articles  for  our  employee  publication;  and  work 
independently  as  well  as  with  project  teams.  An  awareness 
(maybe  even  experience)  of  the  corporate  potential  of  Web- 
based  communications  would  be  a  plus. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have  a  journalism  degree  and  5+ 
years  writing  and/or  editing  experience,  including  marketing 
material.  In  return,  we  provide  a  competitive  salary  and  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package,  and  an  opportunity  to  join  an 
award-winning  creative  team  in  a  professional  work  environ¬ 
ment  based  in  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Please  send  your  best  samples  and  a  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to:  Professional  Placement  (M-S03),  Dept. 
021*97,  Consumers  Energy,  212  West  Michigan  Avenue, 
Jackson,  Ml  49201. _ _ 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Atfirmalive 

Action  Employer  CanSUm^TS  ■ 


Consumers  Energy^ 

Count  on  Us 


TEAM  LEADER 

The  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma,  WA 
seeks  an  energetic,  creative  editor  to 
lead  a  team  of  seven  reporters  who 
cover  suburban  and  rural  areas  of 
three  growing  counties  in  South  Puget 
Sound.  Our  Suburban  Team  Leader 
helps  coordinate  zoned  coverage, 
guide  community  news  and  inspire 
front-page  enterprise  at  a  paper  where 
local  news  reigns.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  to:  Suki  Dardarian,  senior  editor. 
The  News  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  11000, 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1  -0008. 


THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  SERVICE 

Managing  Editor.  Growing  national 
news  service  serving  more  than  1200 
news  outlets  with  stories  of  innovations 
in  public  and  civic  life,  education,  gov¬ 
ernment,  environment,  economics  and 
human  services.  Minimum  10  years 
experience.  Resume  and  cover  letter, 
salary  history.  Beautiful  setting  in  fam¬ 
ily-friendly  town.  Co-lead  high-quality 
professional  staff  of  eight.  Editor-in- 
Chief,  ANS,  RR#1,  Black  Fox  Road, 
Brattleboro,  VT  05301 . 

FAX:  (802)  254-1227 
http://www.americannews.com 

THE  ELKHART  TRUTH,  a  30.000 
circulation  daily  in  Northern  Indiana, 
seeks  a  reporter  to  join  our  changing 
newsroom.  We'd  prefer  someone  with 
daily  experience,  but  would  consider 
someone  from  a  weekly  or  a  recent 
graduate.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Terry  Greenberg,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46507. _ 

THE  GAINESVILLE  (FL)  SUN,  located  in 
one  of  the  nation's  "most  livable"  cities, 
is  looking  for  a  metro  (city)  editor  to 
lead  the  local  news-gathering  team  of 
this  60,000-circulation,  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspapers  daily. 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  at 
least  two  years  of  experience  as  a  city 
editor  or  assistant  city  editor,  bound¬ 
less  energy,  strong  news  judgment, 
creative  thinking,  excellent  word  edit¬ 
ing  and  a  gift  for  coaching  writers. 
Experience  with  computer-ossisted 
reporting  a  plus.  Gainesville,  located  in 
the  north  central  part  of  the  state,  is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Jim  Osteen, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Gainesville  Sun, 
P.O.  Box  147147,  Gainesville,  FL32614- 

7147,  FAX:  (352)  338-3128. _ 

WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  seeking  a 
business  reporter  for  its  Washington 
bureau.  We're  looking  for  a  reporter 
who  can  work  independently,  help  set 
our  agenda  for  coverage  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  generate  a  high  proportion 
of  enterprise  stories.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  five  years'  experience 
with  a  background  in  either  business 
reporting,  political  reporting  or  both. 
Send  resume  and  six  news-feature  clips 
to  Scott  Clark,  business  editor,  Houston 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  4260,  Houston,  TX 
77210. 

AAorality,  when  hrmal,  devours. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  PRESS  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY,  an 
award-winning  daily  newspaper,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  news 
reporter  in  Cape  May  County. 

The  Press  is  an  aggressive,  80,000- 
daily,  100,000-Sunday  newspaper  cov¬ 
ering  four  counties  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  Position  offers  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  and  a  chance  to 
grow  professionally. 

Ideal  candidate  vrill  hove  superior  wri^ 
ing,  reporting  skills  and  a  full 
understanding  of  how  government 
works.  He  or  she  will  enjoy  learning 
about  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Applicants  must  meet  deadlines  and 
work  well  with  others.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  in  daily  journalism 
preferred.  College  degree  required. 

Send  resumes,  clips  to  W.F.  Keough, 
Cope  May  County  bureau  chief.  The 
Press  of  Atlantic  City,  1  S.  Main  Street, 
Cape  May  Court  Hc^se,  NJ  08210. 


THE  STAR-BANNER,  an  award  win¬ 
ning  50,0004-  circulation  nev/spaper  in 
north  central  Florida  is  seeking  a  sports 
editor,  page  designer,  sports  writer/ 
copy  editor,  and  a  copy  editor.  Sports 
editor  will  direct,  design  and  edit  a 
local  section  judged  best  in  the  state. 
Editing  skills  a  must;  design  abiliN  a 
plus.  Proven  leadership  ability 
required.  Page  designer  to  help  us 
build  upon  SND-award  winning 
design.  This  journalist  works  for  the 
news  editor,  but  assists  all  section 
editors  and  works  on  special  projects 
and  magazines.  Deadline  design  and 
editing  experience  required. 
Sportswriter  to  cover  a  variety  of  local 
sports  from  college  hoops  to  ^ball  and 
horse  racing  to  hunting.  Works  two 
days  as  a  copy  editor.  Some  deadline 
experience  desired.  A  copy  editor 
wanted  to  join  our  team  of  veteran 
journalists  on  the  news  desk.  Strong 
language  skills  required;  pagination 
ancT  design  skills  a  plus.  Deadline  edit¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Reply  to  Cherie 
Beers,  The  Star-Banner,  P.O.  Box  490, 
Ocala,  FL  34478. 


THE  VALLEY  MORNING  STAR,  a 
30,000  award-winning  daily  newspa- 
p>er  in  Texas'  sunny  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
has  immediate  openings  for  two  copy 
editors. 

Applicants  should  have  a 
sound  grounding  in  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation  and  AP  style,  as  well  as 
some  experience  in  headline  writing, 
page  design  and  pagination.  We  ore 
currently  transitioning  to  a  Quark- 
based  pagination  system  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  training.  If  you  are 
creative,  enthusiastic  and  are  looking 
to  grow  professionally,  this  is  the  place 
for  you.  The  Valley  Morning  Star  is 
located  in  Hadingen,  a  thriving  city  of 
55,000  about  30  miles  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  about  10 
minutes  from  the  Mexican  border.  The 
area  is  booming  because  of  burgeon¬ 
ing  free  trade  with  Mexico  ond  pres¬ 
ents  endless  opportunities  for  o  bud¬ 
ding  journalist. 

Send  inquiries  to  Editor 
Patrick  Canty,  1310  S.  Commerce, 
Harlingen,  TX  78551,  or  call  (210) 
430-6230. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  PRESS  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY,  an 
award-winning  daily  newspaper,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  copy 
editor/ writer  in  the  Sports  Deportment. 
The  Press  is  an  aggressive  80,000 
daily,  100,000  Sunday  paper  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  Position  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  and  a 
chance  to  grow  professionally. 

Job  primarily  is  copy  editing,  layout, 
headline  writing  and  photo  selection. 
Knowledge  of  notional  and  local  sports 
important.  Speed,  accurocy  cruciol  to 
meet  four  deadlines  per  night.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  QuarkXPress  preferred.  Job 
offers  some  opportunity  ta  write  about 
local  sports. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  superior 
skills  in  copy  editing,  writing,  spelling 
grammar  and  page  design.  Must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  computer  skills 
and  news  judgment. 

Applicants  must  be  detail-oriented, 
manage  time  well  and  work  as  part  of 
a  team.  At  least  two  year's  experience 
in  daily  journalism  preferred.  College 
degree  required. 

Candidates  shauld  send  resumes  and 
copies  of  their  work  to  Michael 
Shepherd,  sports  editor.  The  Press  of 
Atlontic  City,  1  1  Devins  Lane, 
Pleasaniville,  NJ  08232. 

FAX:  (609)  272-7224 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURaS 


^a£il)t]i0ton  |lost 

PLANT  PERSONNEL  MANAQER 

Help  us  manage  the  dynamics  of  change  and  its  impact  on  our 
employees  as  we  build  new  state-of-the-art  production  facilities. 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated,  goal-oriented, 
seasoned  professional  with  broad  experience  in  human  resources  to  assist 
the  Plant  Manager  in  our  NW  Washington  plant.  You  will  work 
with  managers  and  employees  at  all  levels  in  employee  relations,  hir¬ 
ing,  counseling,  organization  development,  training,  performance 
management  and  career  development.  Requirements  include: 

Four  or  more  years  experietKe  in  the  human  resources  field 
Knowledge  of,  and  direct  responsibility  for,  training,  organization 
development,  employee  relations,  counseling,  performance  manage¬ 
ment  and  career  development.  Experience  in  facilitation,  platform  train¬ 
ing,  problem-solving  and  conflict  resolution 

Prior  experience  working  in  a  mixed  union/non-union  environment 
and  in  a  manufacturing  environment  is  highly  desirable 
Outstanding  interpersonal  and  communication  (both  oral  and  written) 
skills 

Working  knowledge  of,  and  a  personal  and  professional  commitment 
to  fair  employment  laws  governing  EEO/AA,  ADA,  FMLA,  sexual 
harassment  and  valuing  differences 

Able  and  willing  to  work  a  diverse  schedule,  comprised  of  day  and 
night  hours. 

If  you  thrive  in  a  fast-paced,  deadline-driven  environment  and  value 
the  opportunity  to  support  a  dynamic  production  management  team, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
ATTN:  Personnel/PPM-EP 
1150  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 

We  are  committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
promote  a  drug-free  work  environment. 


S|e^adl)itt9ton|)ost 

COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS  MANAQER 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an  experienced  Qimpensation  and 
Benefits  Manager.  You  will  be  managing  a  staff  responsible  for 
administering  insurance,  health,  401  (k)  and  pension  programs,  con¬ 
ducting  position  analysis  and  evaluations,  and  providing  data  for 
industry  and  regional  salary  surveys.  You  will  work  with  a  variety  of 
Post  managers  (both  newspaper  and  corporate)  to  research,  design, 
manage  and  coordinate  benefit  plan  designs,  salary  planning, 
pension  administration,  special  studies  and  projects. 

We  are  looking  for  a  talented,  creative,  hands-on  person  who  has  a  solid 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  benefits  and  com¬ 
pensation  arenas,  who  can  "hit  the  ground  running”  and  quickly  earn 
the  respect  of  those  with  whom  you  are  working.  Requirements 
include: 

•  Prior  experience  in  benefits  (health,  401  (k)  and  pension)  and  com¬ 
pensation 

»  Proven  ability  to  analyze  data,  provide  recommendations,  make 
decisions  and  implement  programs 
»  Prior  experience  in  designing  benefits  plans  and  compensation  pro¬ 
grams 

•  Demonstrated  ability  to  research  and  prepare  detailed  studies 
»  Proven  track  record  of  successful  people  management 

»  Ability  to  work  well  within  deadlines  and  high  volume 
environment 

»  Ability  to  work  well  with  different  levels  of  management  and 
personnel 

•  Working  knowledge  of  HRIS  (preferably  PeopleSoft),  Exca  and 
other  spreadsheet  programs. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an  excellent  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  For  immediate  consideration,  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
Personnel  DepaitmentAIlBM'EP 
1 150  15th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  2(X)71 

We  are  coimnitted  to  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  promote  a  drug-free  work  environment. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Cape  Cod  Times,  a  50,000- 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Hyannis,  MA,  is  seeking  a  business 
writer.  Minimum  two  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  business  reporting  experience. 
Candidate  should  be  skilled  in  both 
deadline  and  feature  writing.  Com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  and  document 
research  skills  a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim 
Kinsella,  business  editor.  Cape  Cod 
Times,  319  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA 
02601. _ 

THE  LOGANSPORT  (IN)  Pharos- 
Tribune  needs  a  publisher-executive 
editor  to  lead  o  talented  group  of 
employees.  Major  responsibilities 
include  newspaper  content  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement.  If  interested,  mail 
your  resume  to  Steve  Haaser  at  P.O. 
Box  1090,  Anderson,  IN  46015. 

WRITER  -  Experienced,  mature,  with 
strong  editing/writing  skills  for  interna¬ 
tional  retail-real  estate  trade  journal. 
Fox  resume,  2  clips  to  Linda  Humphers, 
Value  Retail  News,  (813)  536-4389. 

THE  PinSBURGH  POST-GAZEnE,  the 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  serving 
Western  Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  three  positions: 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/ARTS 
AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
This  editor  will  work  with  an  assistant 
managing  editor  to  orchestrate  cov¬ 
erage  of  cultural  and  popular  arts.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  hove  experi¬ 
ence  in  covering  cultural  institutions 
and  entertainment  news  on  a  local  and 
national  level.  He  or  she  should  also 
have  experience  planning,  assigning 
and  editing  stories,  a  sensitivity  to 
production  demands  and  the  ability  to 
work  closely  with  reporters  on  every¬ 
thing  from  routine  beat  stories  to 
enterprise  and  investigative  reporting. 
Previous  writing  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

DEPUTY  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  deputy  graphics  editor  should  be 
either  a  page  design  specialist  or  an 
experienced  informational  graphics 
artist  with  a  journalism  background. 
Because  he  or  she  will  have 
administrative  responsibilities  as  the 
second  in  command  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  management  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  also  advantages. 

INFORMATIONAL  GRAPHICS  ARTIST 
Candidates  should  have  experience  in 
working  with  reporters  and  editors  to 
produce  clear  and  sophisticated  graph-i 
ics  in  color  and  black  and  vdiite.  ' 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
three  opportunities  please  forward 
your  resume  and  portfolio  to  Matt  Ken¬ 
nedy,  assistant  to  the  editor,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222.  The  Pit¬ 
tsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  committed  to 
diversity. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
A  versatile  general  assignment  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  capable  of  quick 
turnaround  on  daily  stories  ranging 
from  the  pizza  industry  to  health  care 
to  utility  deregulation. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Assistant  business  editor  to  plan  and 
execute  daily  section  fronts  and 
supervise  five  reporters.  Competitive 
zeal  to  break  news  is  a  must,  in  market 
with  competition  from  dailies,  national 
papers  and  speciality  publications. 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  Reporter  interested 
in  covering  police  and/or  breaking 
nev«.  We  offer  the  challenge  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  news  situation  for  go-getter 
reporters  who  can  make  things  happen 
on  deadline.  We  are  interested  in 
reporters  with  five  years  experience  on 
doily  newspapers  and  a  demonstrated 
interest  in  criminal  justice  issue  and 
breaking  news.  Familiarity  with  the 
Internet  and  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  skills  a  plus. 

Applicants  should  send  a  cover  letter,  a 
resume  and  10  clips  showing  a  wide 
variety  of  work,  everything  from  short 
features  and  in-depth  enterprise  to 
exclusive  news  breaks  to  coverage  of 
breaking  news  events.  We  are 
interested  in  well-rounded  applicants 
who  can  do  breaking  news,  but  with 
potential  to  grow  into  other  roles. 

Joe  Grimm 

Recruiting  and  Development  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Ml  48226 
(800)  678-6400,  ext.  6490 
FAX:  (313)  222-5981 
E-mail:  grimm@det-freepress.com 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

13,000  circulation,  group-owned 
Midwest  daily  newspaper  located  in  a 
competitive  growth  market  is  looking 
for  an  enthusiastic,  team  leader  to  take 
charge  and  revitalize  its  sports 
department.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  who 
understands  the  importance  of  local 
sports,  local  sports  features  and  page 
design.  You  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  directly  with 
several  collegiate  athletic  programs 
and  pro  sports  teams.  Please  send  a  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
clips  to  Box  08082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Houston  Chronicle  is  seeking  a 
Spanish  speaking  reporter  to  cover 
international  business  and  trade,  with 
an  emphasis  on  Mexico  and  Latin 
America.  Coverage  responsibilities 
would  include  the  Port  of  Houston  and 
related  commercial  transportation 
industries.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  three  years'  reporting  experience 
and  be  able  to  write  not  only  about 
international  economic  development, 
but  also  its  impact  on  people  here  and 
abroad.  Fluency  in  Spanish  is  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  six  news-feature  clips 
to  Scott  Clark,  business  editor,  Houston 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  4260,  Houston,  TX 

77210. _ 

LET  YOUR  WRITING  STYLE  BLOSSOM 
The  Journal  Times,  a  36,000- 
circulation  daily  in  Racine,  Wis.,  seeks 
a  feature  writer  to  work  with  a  six- 
person  team  that  produces  lively  pages 
that  cover  such  topics  as  food,  health, 
entertainment  and  youth  as  well  as  a 
weekly  "Celebrate  Racine"  feature.  Two 
years  newspaper  experience  reauired. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Barbara  Schuetz,  feature 
editor.  Journal  Times,  212  4th  Street, 
Racine,  Wl  53403.  No  phone  calls. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  is  currently  seeking  a  hands-on,  sea¬ 
soned  Human  Resource  Manager  to  head  up  our  Human  Resources 
Department.  Responsibilities  for  this  position  include:  Directing  the 
H.R.  team  in  the  development,  implementation,  and  interpretation  of 
progressive  and  pro-active  company  Human  Resources  Policies, 
departmental  budget  and  salary  administration,  FMLA  guidance, 
employee  relations  issues,  affirmative  action,  and  problem  resolution. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have  at  least  15  years  progressively 
responsible  HR  management  experience.  Additionally,  strong  written 
and  oral  communication  skills,  solid  knowledge  of  employment  law, 
and  ability  to  effectively  work  with  all  levels  of  employees  are  critical 
to  success  in  this  role. 

Position  Code:  97185001 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  position  title,  position  code,  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Journal  Sentinel,  Inc. 
Human  Resources  Department 
M  I  L  W  A  u  K  E  E  333  W.  State  Street 

JOURNAL  SENTINEL  Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 

FAX  (414)  224-2897 
Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  (160,000 
daily;  220,000  Sund<y)  is  looking  for 
a  computer-assisted  journalist  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  Internet,  skills  in 
data  analysis  and  ability  to  assist 
reporters  on  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  stories.  Job  offers  opportunity  to 
work  on  major  computer-assisted 
reporting  projects.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  John  Erickson,  news 
manager,  c/o  Dayton  Daily  News,  45 
South  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  a  highly 
motivated  senior  manager  to  lead  its 
publishing  systems  group  into  the  next 
century. 

This  manager  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  every  aspect  of  publishing 
systems  including  system  development, 
implementation,  and  support  for  both 
prepress  and  posipress  systems. 

The  Sun  has  a  full  agenda  of  system 
initiatives  including  editorial  front  end 
upgrade,  editorial  pagination  imple¬ 
mentation,  new  graphics  and  text 
archives,  upgraded  output  manage¬ 
ment,  and  classified  advertising  system 
replacement. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  seasoned 
publishing  professional  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsroom  operations,  typo¬ 
graphy,  graphics,  ad  make-up,  and 
printing  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
systems  and  software  which  support 
them. 

Strong  leadership  and  communi¬ 
cations  skills,  and  the  ability  to  interact 
effectively  across  departmental  lines 
are  essential  skills  (or  this  manager. 

If  you  hove  the  skills  and  energy  for 
this  challenging  position  send  your 
resume  to: 

Director,  Information  Systems 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
501  No.  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21 278 
Fax:  (410)  783-2559 
The  Sun  offers  a  competitive  salary  and 

COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFIT  PACKAGE. 

PRODUa  MANAGER 
SYSTEM  READY  ADS 
International  real  estate  vendor  seeks 
Electronic  Ad  Entry  manager  to 
develop  and  oversee  all  aspects  of 
product  management,  marketing/sales 
to  major  daily  newspapers  across 
North  America.  Individual  should  hove 
minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in 
working  directly  with  or  directing  sales 
ta  major  market  classified  ad  man¬ 
agers.  Knowledge  of  electronic  ad 
placement  a  plus,  but  not  required. 
Opportunity  exists  tor  immediate  place¬ 
ment.  FAX  resumes  to:  Product  Man- 
ager,(770)  518-9531. _ 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
The  Denver  Post  seeks  an  experienced, 
team-oriented  Technical  Services  Man¬ 
ager.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
newspaper  publishing  experience  in  pre¬ 
press  or  technical  services  with  proven 
skills  in  management.  Applicants 
should  hove  working  knowledge  of  Sll 
systems,  networking,  and  pre-press 
graphic  systems.  Send  resume  to 
Employment  Manager,  The  Denver 
Post,  1 560  Broadway,  Denver,  CO 
80202. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ UBRARIAN _  i _ MAILROOM 

NEWSPAPER  UBRARIAN  I  DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 

i  MANAGER 


The  University  of  Missouri-Columbio 
(MU)  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  position  of  Newspaper  Librarian  in 
the  Columbia  Missourian  Newspaper 
Ubrary. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Principal 
responsibilities  include  providing  in- 
depth  reference  service  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  Columbia 
Missourian  newspaper  and  other  units 
of  the  School  of  Journalism;  editing 
and  correcting  the  newspaper's 
electronic  archives;  answering 
reference  questions  using  print  and 
electronic  sources  and  providing  biblio¬ 
graphic  instruction  in  their  use;  and, 
maintaining  historical  files  (or  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Missaurian  and  Calumbia 
Tribune  newspapers.  Specific  duties 
include  making  available  the  electronic 
version  of  the  Calumbia  Missourian 
newspaper  with  assistance  from  the 
school's  network  staff;  performing 
searches  in  bibliographic  databases 
and  the  Internet;  maintaining  the 
Newspaper  Ubrary  Web  Page;  provid¬ 
ing  bibliographic  instruction  to  Journal¬ 
ism  classes;  performing  collection 
development  for  the  newspaper 
Ubrary;  and,  supervising  staff  working 
in  the  Newspaper  Ubrary. 

REQUIREMENTS:  This  position  requires 
a  Master's  degree  from  an  ALA 
accredited  program  including  a  strong 
background  in  journalism,  social 
sciences  or  humanities.  The  candidate 
must  have  strong  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  indexing  and  abstracting  and 
in  searching  bibliographic  databases 
and  the  Internet.  Strong  preparation 
for  working  in  an  electronic  environ¬ 
ment  is  needed;  skill  in  dealing  with 
microcomputers  in  a  networked 
environment  is  preferred.  One  year  of 
RefererKe  experience  required;  at  least 
one  year  of  Journalism  or  newspaper 
libraiy  experience  preferred.  Ability  to 
teach  students  to  use  automated 
reference  sources  is  needed.  The  can¬ 
didate  must  be  able  to  function  well  in 
a  working  newsroom  with  varied  clien¬ 
tele  and  work  closely  with  Journalism 
School  faculty  and  computer  staff. 
Strong  public  service  orientation  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  communicate 
well  orally  and  in  writing  is  required. 

MINIMUM  SALARY:  $25,000  for  12 
months  commensurate  with  education 
and  experience.  Benefits  include  vested 
retirement  after  5  years.  University 
medical  benefits  package,  and  other 
normal  fringe  benefits  including  75% 
tuition  waiver. 

Screening  begins:  March  10,  1997 
Available:  August  1 ,  1 997 

Send  letter  of  application,  names  and 
addresses  of  three  references  and 
resume  to  Julie  Deters,  senior  secre¬ 
tary,  104  Ellis  Library,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia,  Columbia,  MO 
65201-5149. 

EOE/AA 


The  Herald  (Rock  Hill,  SC)  a  McClotchy 
30,000  daily  in  the  fast  growing 
Charlotte-area  market  is  currently  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  distribution  center 
manager.  Experience  on  Harris  insett¬ 
ing  equipment,  counter  stacker,  strap¬ 
pers  and  all  other  mailroom  equipment 
is  required.  Candidates  should  hove  2- 
4  years  working  in  newspaper 
mailroom  as  an  assistant,  foreman  or 
supervisor,  maintenance  skills  and  the 
ability  to  meet  strict  deadlines  while  pro¬ 
viding  quality  service.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Qualified  candidates  please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Human  Resources  Director,  The  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731 . 

OPERATIONS 

DIREQOR 

The  Anderson  Independent-Mail, 
Anderson,  SC,  a  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  experienced  and 
talented  individual  to  be  operations 
director.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  facilities  man¬ 
agement. 

Experience  with  Goss  Urbanite  and  Didde 
press  operations  is  preferred. 

If  you  have  a  minimum  of  8  years 
experience  in  newspaper  production, 
want  to  work  hard  in  a  highly  successful, 
creative,  challenging  environment,  love  to 
print  great  color,  have  high  quality 
standards  and  skills  to  work  with  and 
develop  a  highly  motivated  work  force 
apply  to: 

Rebecca  D.  Morlok 
VP/HR 

Independent  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Box  2507 
Anderson,  SC  29622 
PACKAGING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
72,000  southeastern  NC  daily,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  on  Operations  Manager  (or  our 
Packaging  Department. 

Excellent  people  management  skills  and 
the  ability  to  train  and  motivate  fronhiine 
employees  a  must  as  well  as  budget¬ 
ing,  payroll  and  scheduling  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  computer  skills  ond  a  solid 
background  in  inserting  equipment, 
stackers,  and  bulk  mailing  equipment 
required. 

We  offer  a  growth  position, 
an  excellent  compensation  package 
and  a  great  area  of  the  country  to  live 
and  raise  a  family. 

Send  letter  and  resume  to: 

Packaging  Operations  Manager 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


MARKETING/PROMOTIONS 

MARKETING/PROMOTIONS 

Major  southvrestem  daily  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Marketing  &  Promotions 
Director  to  manage  activities  related  to 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  and 
editorial  content  promotion. 

This  is  a  key  position  which  supervises 
a  diverse  department  comprised  of  the 
marketing/promotion,  research,  and 
graphic  art  staffs. 

Condidates  must  possess  a  strong 
newspaper  background,  including 
manogement  experience,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  function  across  depart¬ 
mental  lines  and  coordinate  activities 
between  departments.  Experience 
should  also  include  strong  copy  writing 
and  production  skills  Ibr  both  print  and 
electronic  media.  Excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  the  demonstrated  ability 
to  plan  projects  and  meet  deadlines 
are  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package  along  with  the  opportunity 
to  play  an  important  role  in  our  con¬ 
tinued  growth. 

Please  send  resume,  including  com¬ 
pensation  history  to  Box  08069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEW  MEDIA 


FOX  News  Internet  is  seeking: 

Reporters 

Applicants  must  have  a  passion  Ibr 
news  and  a  commitment  to  fair  and 
balanced  reporting,  vdth  superior 
writing  skills,  tested  reporting 
methods  and  a  desire  to  experiment 
Tviro  years  at  an  online  news  service, 
wire  service  or  newspaper  required. 
Reporters  will  write  breaking  news 
pieces,  analytical  stories  and  stones 
compiled  from  wire  reports. 
Knowledge  of  HTML  is  a  bonus,  but 
not  required. 

Copy  Editors 

Applicants  must  have  a  passion  for 
news,  a  commitment  to  fair  and 
balanced  reporting,  exceptional 
editing  skills  and  will  make  daily  news 
judgments.  Candidates  must  know 
AP  style  and  must  take  a  copy  test 
Two  years  at  an  online  news  service, 
newspaper  or  magazine  is  required. 
Knowledge  of  HTML  is  a  bonus,  but 
not  required. 

See  foxnews.com/jobs  for  more 
details,  or  submit  a  resume  by  fax  to 
212.462.NEWS,  by  email  to 
recruit@newscorp.com  or  by  mail  to 
FOX  News  Internet  620  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  6*'  floor,  New  York, 
NY  10011.  No  phone  calis  please.  A 
bachelors  degree  is  required.  Jobs 
are  based  in  New  York  City. 
Relocation  and  travel  wilt  not  be 
reimbursed.  FOX  News  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


_ NEW  MEDIA _ 

InfiNet  is  looking  (or  a  MANAGER  of 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  that  will 
hove  responsibilities  in  2  areas:  shap¬ 
ing  relationships  with  sofhMore  vendors 
and  developing  relationships  with 
international  publishers.  Newspaper 
and  online  publishing  experience  is 
essential. 

For  more  information 
please  contact  Joe  Fiveash 
at  (757)  664-2210 
or  jgf6infi.net. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  United  States  Golf  Association 
seeks  a  Staff  Photographer  to  photo¬ 
graph  all  USGA  championships, 
courses  and  other  works  for  Golf 
Journal  magazine  and  other  USGA 
publications. 

Individual  will  need  to  be  involved  in 
all  types  of  photography,  such  as: 
championship  competitions,  course 
photography,  portraits,  and  golf 
equipment.  If  you  would  I'ke  a  picture 
perf^  opportunity,  send  your  resume, 
samples  arid  salary  requirements  to: 

UNITED  STATES  GOLF  ASSOCIATION 
Personnel-Pholo-E&P2/8/97 
P.O.  Box  708 
Far  Hill,  NJ  07931-0708 
No  phone  calls,  please 
The  USGA  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  ANDERSON  (SC)  INDEPENDENT- 
MAIL,  an  expanding  42,000-daily, 
49,000-Sunday  circulation  newspaper  in 
a  growth  area  of  the  new  South,  has  a 
photographer  opening  on  four-person 
staff. 

Aggressive,  hard  news  photo¬ 
journalism;  significant  commitment  to 
lifestyle  section  including  studio  illustra¬ 
tions;  extensive  sports  coverage;  staff 
three  major  university  programs  and 
high  schools.  Digitol  scanning;  fully 
paginated;  quality  color  offset  press; 
three  zoned  editions  daily.  High 
camaraderie,  high  energy  staff  com¬ 
mitted  to  quality  and  integrity. 

You  need  innovative  thinking,  a  healthy 
curiosity  and  a  college  degree. 

Anderson  is  a  thriving  manufacturing 
community  on  a  huge  lake  near  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Large  university, 
mojor  regional  theater  complex 
nearby. 

Send  resume  otkI  portfolio  to 
T.  WAYNE  AAITCHELL 
SENIOR 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR 
ANDERSON  INDEPENDENT  /WklL 
P.O.  BOX  2507 
ANDERSON  SC  29622 
OR  CAU  (800)  859-6397 
FOR  MORE  INFORA4AT10N 


ming  to  him  is  learning  to  him  a 

Wendell  Berry 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY _  I _ PRESSROOM _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  j  THE  JACKSON  HOLE  GUIDE,  in  beau- 
j  fiful  Jackson,  Wyo.,  is  now  occepHng 


Take  your  best  shot 
at  some  serious  kids'  stuff 

Sports  Illustrated  For  Kids,  o  member 
or  the  successful  Time  Inc.  family  of 
publications,  seeks  a  highly  creative 
Director  of  Photography  with  strong 
sports  knowledge  and  o  keen  kid 
sensibility  to  join  our  team. 

Managing  a  staff  of  three,  you'll 
oversee  all  of  the  magazine's  photog¬ 
raphy,  including  assignment  and  stock 
neeas,  and  budget;  determine  photo¬ 
graphic  style  and  collaborate  with  the 
art  director  on  concepts,  art  direction, 
and  execution  of  cover  and  feature 
images. 

You  must  hove  solid  studio  experience, 
strong  managerial  skills  and  familiarity 
with  mature  and  sports  photographers. 
Sports  publication  experience  a  plus. 
Knowledge  of  digital  imaging  helpful. 

For  consideration,  please  mail  your 
resume  to;  Time  Inc.,  Recruiter-JW, 
Human  Resources,  Room  4008B,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
NY  10020.  FAX  (212)  522-0902. 
Only  resumes  with  salary  requirements 
will  be  considered.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  SPECIAUST 
WANTED 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  prepress  specialist 
to  join  its  Information  Technology  staff. 

The  network  environment  is  a 
heterogeneous  TCP/IP  network  consist¬ 
ing  of  UNIX,  PC,  Mac  hardware,  a 
legacy  editorial  system  and  a  variety  of 
prepress  software  programs. 

The  primary  task  of  the  selected  individual 
will  be  to  provide  hardware,  software  and 
diagnostic  support  to  the  editorial 
department. 

Individual  should  hove: 

•  Operational  and/or  support 
experience  in  newspaper  or 
commercial  pre-press  environment 

•  Experience  with  and  a  good 
understanding  of  hardware  and 
software  as  it  relates  to  image 
setters  and  RIP  technology 

•  Basic  understanding  of  networking 
principles 

•  Interest  and  aptitude  to  learn  new 
products,  systems 

•  Knowledge  of  four-color  process 
would  be  a  plus. 

Forword  resume  to: 
Information  Technology  Department 
Boston  Herald 
1  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  021 06-2096 
e-mail:  infotech0bostonherald.com 

Every  day  is  a  winding  road, 

Sheryl  Crow 


applications  for  pressman.  Experience 
in  Goss  Community  Web  press  with  4 
color  unit  necessary.  The  Jackson  Hole 
Guide  is  an  award  winning  weekly 
and  the  pressman  will  be  expected  to 
produce  an  award  winning  product. 
Qualified  applicants  can  send  resume 
to  Jennifer  Minoff,  P.O.  Box  648, 
Jackson,  WY  83001. 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  is  in 
search  of  Ad  Make-up  Operator  for 
our  Triple  I  pagination  system  in 
Advertising  Customer  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Individual  must  be  able  to  work 
9:30  p.m.  -  6:00  a.m.  M-F,  be  a  high 
school  graduate  or  equivalent  and  be 
computer  literate. 

Candidates  must  have  ad  make-up 
experience,  excellent  proofreading  skills, 
the  ability  to  understand  layout  and  basic 
knowledge  of  printing  processes. 

If  you  have  the  above  qualifications, 
send/fax  your  resume  to  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  Attn:  Employment 
Manager,  1  Riverside  Ave,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32202.  FAX;  (904)  359-4695. 

A  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

RI/MA 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

We  are  currently  searching  for  a 
Regional  Production  Manager  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Pre-Press,  Pressroom,  Post  Press 
and  Facilities  Management  for  four  Rl/ 
MA  local  daily  newspapers.  It  is  cssen- 
tial  that  this  individual  be  an 
accomplished  Urbanite  Pressroom 
Manager. 

Initially  75-80%  of  the  job  will  be 
managing  and  running  a  single 
Urbanite  press  operation  in  order  to 
achieve  on-time  performance,  consis¬ 
tently  high  print  quality,  proper  care 
and  maintenance  of  machinery  and  to 
implement  on  going  training  programs. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess 
strong  technical  skills,  the  ability  to 
implement  a  'take  charge'  approach 
and  be  capable  in  managing  change. 

If  you  are  this  talented  hardworking 
individual,  you  will  find  no  better 
opportunity  than  this. 

We  offer  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package. 

Send  resume  to 
Box  08072  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PLANT  MANAGER 
WANTED 

Thomson  Newspapers  is  seeking  a 
highly  motivated,  quality  and  cost  con¬ 
scious  professional  to  manage  their 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  production  plant. 
Knowledge  of  Goss  Metro  pressline 
with  strong  emphasis  on  mailroom 
operations  including  GMA  equipment 
a  big  plus.  Position  responsible  for 
plant  production  and  profitability.  If 
interested  please  send  resume  to  Box 
08067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Thomson  Newspapers  is  on  equal 
opportunity  employer 


PRODUCTION  PRINTING  DIREQOR 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News  is  seeking  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  production  professional.  This 
position,  reporting  directly  to  the  Vice 
President.  Production,  is  responsible  for 
setting  the  agendo  and  tone  for  the 
overall  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Pressroom,  Newsprint  and  Platemaking 
departments.  This  includes  the  prepress 
and  press  operation  for  two  newspa¬ 
pers  producing  close  to  650,000 
newspapers  daily  and  over  900,000 
on  Sunday. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  8  years  experience  in  a  news¬ 
paper  production  environment.  3-5 
years  experience  working  in  a  labor 
relations  environment,  at  Irast  5  years 
managerial  experience  demonstrating 
a  style  of  participative  management, 
excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Doily 
News  offers  an  excellent  salary,  bonus 
and  benefits  package.  Resume  with 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  can  be 
sent  to  D.  Sheckler,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Doily  News,  800  River 
Road,  Conshohocken,  PA  19428  or 
faxed  to  (610)  292-6767. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


VENTURA  COUNTY  STAR  has  an 
immediate  opening  far  an  experienced 
Production  Manager  to  direct, 
coordinate,  and  evaluate  the  activities 
of  the  prepress,  color  graphics,  and 
camera  departments  ensuring  proper 
page  flow,  meeting  established  print¬ 
ing  deadlines.  Plans  production,  opera¬ 
tions,  establishing  priorities  and  work 
schedules  for  7-day  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  have  previous 
supervisory  experience,  complete 
knowledge  of  prepress  operations  and 
equipment.  The  Ventura  County  Star 
offers  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  (medical,  dental,  life,  401  (k), 
etc.). 

Interested  applicants  are  asked  to 
mail  or  fax  resume  with  salary  history 
to; 

Ventura  County  Star 

5250  Ralston  Street 

Ventura,  CA  93003 
Fax#  (805)  644-5633 
Attn:  J.  Dzuro. 

TECH/NEWSPRINT  SALES 

A  WESTERN  Washington  Newsprint 
Mill  is  seeking  a  Technical  Represen¬ 
tative  as  liaison  between  mill  and 
customers  via  pressroom. 

Must  hove  knowledge  of  the  newsprint 
industry  and  experience  in  printing 
production  processes. 

Ideal  candidate  will  possess  strong 
problem  solving/onalysis,  interpersonal 
and  communication  skills.  50%-70% 
travel.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
program  including  401  (k)  plan. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  HR  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
88751,  Steilacoom,  WA  98388;  or 
fax  to  (206)  589-5490. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 
Editor^ 

PUBLISHER 

11  West  19th  street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)675-4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTiaNG  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1997 


UNEADS 

1  week-$9.05  per  Hne 

2  weeks-SS.CX)  per  llr«,  per  Issue. 

3  weelcs-$7.00per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weelo-$6.05  per  Ine,  per  Issue. 


POSmONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.50  per  line 

2  weeks-SS.SO  per  Irw.  per  Issue. 

3  week»-$3.15  per  Ine,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.90  per  Ine.  per  Issue. 


Add  $  1 2.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/lce. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

SHAWN  OL5ON/CAM/ext.l70  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 
Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion'.  1  time,  $105;  2  to  5  times,  $100 
6  to  13  times,  $95;  14  to  26  times  $90;  27  to  52  times  $85. 

DEADLINE:  8  day$  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name  - 

Company  _ 

Address  - 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone  _ 

Classification 
Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $. 


PUBLISHER 


11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENERGETIC,  Dependable  and 
Imaginative  People  Person  wants  to  put 
his  management  experience  to  work 
for  you!  f2'f  years  as  President  and 
Publisher  of  37,000  Circ.  Newspaper, 
with  Sales  and  Sales  Management 
experience  as  well  as  Computer  Tech 
capabilities.  Respond  to  Ron,  3891  N. 
Sawgrass  Place,  Boise,  ID  83704- 
4485. 


EXPERIENCED,  hands-on  Publisher, 
creator  of  niche  products,  revenue,  boh 
tom-line  driven.  Daily  and  weekly 
experience.  Seeks  challenging  position 
in  Ohio  or  neighboring  market.  Reply 
to  Box  08047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  ME  HELP  your  staff  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING. 
Experienced  top  publishing  executive 
willing  to  take  short  term/temporary 
assignment  to  lead  publications  staff 
into  the  electronic  era.  Will  develop 
strategy,  advise  on  equipment,  and  be 
on  site  to  help  your  staff  make  the 
transition  into  electronics  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  deadline.  Willing  to  take  out  of 
state  assignments.  FAX  ar  E-mail  P. 
Walker  for  detailed  credentials. 

FAX:  (908)  204-0697 
E-mail:  walkwil9aol.com 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCUUTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  experienced  in  all  aspects  af 
circulation  management  at  major 
metros  and  snKill  dailies  seeks  position 
with  positive,  progressive  company. 

Call  Bill  (601)675-2907 


EDITORIAL 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT;  Lon¬ 
don-based  US  carrespondent  seeks 
permanent  job  with  US  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Full  visa,  now  freelance  for 
Herald-Tribune. 

Tel/fox  (44-171)279  8323 
e-nxiil:  user5800739aol.com 


VERSATILE  WRITER  seeks  position. 

Experience  in  features,  business 
baseball  arxl  more,  (505)  327-4006 


TWO  SEASONED  REPORTERS  in  love 
but  at  separate  Metro  dailies  want  jobs 
in  Zone  2  or  1 .  We're  unstoppable 
together.  Box  08071,  Editor  &  Pub- 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  POSITION 
Vast  experience  in  plant,  sales  and 
general  management.  Strong  commu¬ 
nication  and  excellent  people  skills.  Pro¬ 
ven  bottom  line  achiever.  Looking  to 
relocate  to  U.S. 

R.  More  (519)  853-5810 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experience  in  all  phases  of  Offset 
Newspaper  production.  (Goss  Single/ 
Double  Width  Presses).  Places  strong 
emphasis  on  preventative  maintenance, 
improves  print  quality  and  reduction  in 
newsprint  waste.  Ability  to  lead, 
motivate,  communicate  and  produce 
top  quality  product  efficiently  and  on 
time.  Box  07609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Say  Cheese! 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)  675*4380 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOPTALK  AT  THIRTY  hy  ijnda  brooks 


How  A  Small  Newspaper  Can 
Cover  A  Big  Criminal  Trial 


Ask  YOURSELF  THIS.  As  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  would  you  know  how 
to  handle  a  major,  national 
crime  story  if  it  came  to 
your  community? 

I  thought  I  knew  the  answer,  but  I 
was  wrong. 

Yes,  I  had  seen  local  criminal  cases 
where  regional  media  got  involved.The 
first  time  it  was  overwhelming. 

Sitting  in  our  own  small  police 
department,  I  witnessed 
New  York  City  media 
crowding  the  scene,  bad¬ 
gering  local  officials, 
throwing  cameras  and 
mikes  into  their  faces  and 
exerting  an  aggressiveness 
that  had  never  seemed 
necessary  before. 

When  the  dust  cleared 
—  in  those  earlier  cases  —  the  local 
officials  would  confide  to  the  local 
press;  where  they  had  been  tight-lipped 
with  outsiders,  they  told  us  a  more 
complete  story. 

My  theory  was,  if  you  have  staying 
power,  you  will  get  the  story  because 
you  know  the  chief  of  police,  you 
know  the  families  involved,  you  are  on 
the  inside  track. 

But  the  case  of  accused  rapist  Alex 
Kelly  was  different  because  it  involved 
a  jury  trial  that  attracted  national  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  began  in  a  way  in  which  we  were 
accustomed.  But  we  were  unprepared 
for  what  happened  in  the  courtroom. 

With  our  small  editorial  staff  of  three, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  dog-eat-dog  sit¬ 
uation  where  money,  larger  staffs  and 
clout  could  influence  a  newspaper’s 
ability  to  cover  a  case. 

It  seemed  grossly  unfair.  We  were  the 
local  media.  The  accused  was  from  our 
town,  the  crime  took  place  in  our 
town,  the  police  investigating  the  case 
were  from  our  town,  many  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  from  our  town,  but  our 


Brooks  is  the  editor  of  the  Darien 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Connecticut  with  a  circulation  of 
about  7,000. 


ability  to  cover  thf  trial  as  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper  was  severely  ham¬ 
pered. 

Here’s  what  happened. 

Alex  Kelly’s  trial  started  in  October. 
We,  of  course,  were  there,  finding  our¬ 
selves  vying  for  seats  in  a  small  court¬ 
room  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Twenty  seats 
had  been  allocated  for  the  media  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  New  York 
Post,  Court  TV,  the  New  York  Times,  all 
Connecticut  newspapers, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
court  artists  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  were  vying  for  those 
20  seats. 

We  were  told  by  the 
sheriff  that  if  we  got  up 
to  leave  the  courtroom 
for  lunch,  the  seats  would 
be  up  for  grabs  when  we 
returned.  None  of  us  left  our  seats  that 
day  without  making  sure  they  were 
guarded  by  a  fellow  journalist. 

The  Associated  Press  representatives, 
the  New  York  Times  reporter  and  the 
Stamford  Advocate  reporters  alerted 
their  organizations  to  the  situation  and 
pressure  was  put  on  court  officials  to 
stick  to  their  pretrial  promise  —  to 
allow  reporters  who  secured  a  seat 
when  the  courtroom  opened  to  hold 
that  seat  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  result  was  that  those  of  us  who 
arrived  early'  could  leave  our  business 
cards  on  the  back  of  our  seats  and 
depart  for  a  quick  lunch  break. 

Then  the  focus  changed.  It  became 
an  early-morning  battle  to  see  which 
reporters  could  get  in  the  earliest  in  the 
morning  to  get  the  treasured  20  seats 
for  the  day. 

Each  day,  the  hour  became  earlier 
and  earlier. 

We  arrived  at  6:30  a.m,  then  5  a.m., 
and  finally  it  became  necessary  for  our 
reporter  to  arrive  before  3  a.m.  to 
ensure  a  place  in  line. 

Some  of  the  larger  newspapers  hired 
stand-ins  to  kill  the  early-morning 
hours.They  signed  in  at  2  a.m.  and 
were  assured  of  a  seat  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

But  how  does  this  affect  a  weekly 


newspaper  with  a  staff  of  three?  It 
takes  a  toll  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  our¬ 
selves  at  a  real  disadvantage  because  of 
our  size,  even  though  this  was  our 
story'. 

One  way  or  another,  we  covered  the 
five-week  trial  every  single  day  and 
managed  to  get  a  seat  in  the  courtroom 
by  getting  up  earlier  and  earlier. 

When  the  Kelly  case  resulted  in  a 
mistrial  in  November  because  of  a  hung 
jury,  we  took  stock  of  the  situation. 

Next  time,  we  decided,  we  had  a 
right  to  be  part  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  the  Stamford  Superior  Court 
or  wherever  the  next  trial  was  held. 

Now  we  are  part  of  the  negotiating 
team,  with  AP  and  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  try  to  set  up  a  media  pool  that 
includes  us. 

We  would  certainly  advise  weekly 
newspaper  editors,  faced  with  a  similar 
situation,  to  become  aggressive  early  on 
when  a  major  criminal  case  comes  to 
the  forefront. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  courthouse, 
call  contacts  in  the  area  media  and  let 
them  know  that  you  insist  on  being 
part  of  the  scene. 

Just  because  you  are  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  Umited  resources  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  find  yourself 
almost  excluded  from  covering  events 
that  affect  your  town  more  than  any 
other. 

Fight  for  your  journalistic  rights. 
Others  wUl  respect  you  for  that.  But 
start  early. 


Business  Wire 
opens  office 
in  Detroit 

Business  wire,  the  international 
media  relations  wire  service  based  in 
New  York,  has  opened  an  office  in  Detroit, 
said  Cathy  Baron  Tamiaz,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Eastern  division  manager  of  the 
company. 

The  service  is  a  source  of  news  on 
major  U.S.  corporations,  including  Fortune 
1000  and  NASDAQ  companies. 


Celliuff  a 
'  seal  in  I  he 
court rtnmt  is 
the  first  sle/> 
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New  Century  Network 


More  than  75  of  the  top  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  already  affiliated  with  NCN, 
the  first  and  only  national  online 
hews  and  information  network 
designed  to  produce  revenue  for 
online  newspapers.  Why  don’t 
you  join  us? 

For  more  information  on  joining 
NCN  and  reaping  the  benefits 
of  affiliation,  contact  NCN’s 
Affiliate  Relations  Department  at 
212.373.9373  or  70'3.284.6670. 
E-mail:  sbokern@newcentury.net 
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liyTERACTIVE  * 


It's  Cool,  But  You  Want  A  Profit,  Too? 


HE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DEFINITION  of  inflation 
is  too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
Applied  to  Internet  publishing,  the  term 
might  well  be:  way  too  many  sites  chasing 
way  too  few  dollars. 

Like  parents  wondering  what  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  become  as  adults,  newspapers  that 
invest  in  interactive  media  want  to  know  if  their  budding  cre¬ 
ations  will  grow  up  to  be  healthy,  self-sufficient  —  maybe 
even  rich  —  or  if  Web  inflation  will  leave  them  paupers. 

Web  publishers  are  betting  there’s  gold  in  them  thar  hills. 
The  problem  is,  nobody  knows  where,  how  to  mine  it,  or 
even  for  certain  if  it’s  there. 

One  thing’s  for  sure:  Something’s  afoot,  something  big.  Over 
14  million  people  use  online  services.  The  growth  rates  have 
been  astounding  and  are  expected  to  continue.  Jupiter  Com¬ 
munications  projects  the  number  of  online  users  to  nearly 
double  by  1998,  and  revenues  —  for  access,  information  and 
advertising  —  to  grow  from  $5  billion  in  1995  to  over  $14  bil¬ 
lion  by  2000. 

That’s  a  chunk  of  change,  for  sure.  But  it’s  by  no  means  a 
gimme,  especially  not  for  newspapers.  Not  when  you  con¬ 
sider:  The  core  culmre  of  the  Internet  is  information  for  free 
(most  newspapers  make  readers  pay).  Countless  thousands  of 
Web  sites  compete  for  eyes  (most  towns  have  one  local 
daily).  People  generally  don’t  use  die  Web  to  follow  the  news 
(newspapers  have  news  at  their  core).  And  computers  actu¬ 
ally  enhance  such  functions  as  searching  classified  ads  (call  it 
liner  ads  plus). 

Still,  the  game  is  the  newspaper  industry’s  to  lose,  or  win, 
one  paper  at  a  time.  Overwhelmingly,  die  dominant  medium 


in  terms  of  local  classified  and  retail  advertising,  and  name 
recognition,  newspapers  remain  the  most  broad-based,  best- 
packaged,  most  reliable,  most  convenient,  most  vigilant,  and 
most  affordable  medium  for  readers  of  every  stripe.  Precisely 
why  they  have  been  so  effective  for  users  and  so  lucrative  for 
publishers. 

Whither  online  services  is  a  question  only  time  will  answer, 
despite  projections,  surveys  and  other  forms  of  fortune¬ 
telling.  What’s  clear  is  that  the  medium  is  changing  the  media 
mix.  Users  are  surfing  the  Web  by  the  millions  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  investing  millions  of  dollars  to  guarantee  they  still 
have  a  place  at  the  media  table  —  after  the  online  revolution. 
What’s  clear  as  mud  is  what  the  online  medium  will  become 
for  users  —  e-mail,  pom,  games,  shopping,  news,  all  or  none  of 
the  above  —  and  where  the  business  lies. 

This  section,  the  seventh  since  E&P  began  looking  at  the 
subject  in  1991,  examines  some  of  the  business  issues  at  play 
in  determining  whether  the  Web  will  mature  from  a  cosdy 
defensive  maneuver  for  newspapers  to  a  real  business  worthy 
of  significant  investment. 

Also  in  these  pages:  how  the  Orlando  Sentinel  is  immersed 
in  media  diversification  and  why  some  papers  are  slow  to 
embrace  the  Internet. 

It’s  all  for  you.  Please  enjoy  it  and  feel  free  to  suggest  story 
ideas  for  next  year  (voice:  212-675-4380,  e-mail:  georgeg® 
mediainfo.com).  And  for  those  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’97 
in  Houston,  happy  trails  on  the  infobahn,  y’all. 


—  George  Garneau 

Senior  Editor 
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In  the  information  explosion,  PR  Newswire  stands  alone  in 
the  electronic  distribution  of  full-text  news  to  the  media  and 
financial  community.  The  corporate  newswire  was  invented 
by  PR  Newswire  more  than  four  decades  ago  to  meet  the 
communications  needs  of  American  media  and  business. 
Today,  PRN  still  represents  the  fastest  and  most  accurate 
transmission  of  news  releases  delivered  to  the  media.*  Now, 
with  the  Internet,  PRN  provides  a  galaxy  of  innovative  services 
including  our  1 2-month  archive  of  selected  stories  for  retrieval 
by  journalists  24,hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 


WHERE  NEWS  BEGINS 


See  us  at  the  E&P  Conference 
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In  Search  Of: 
Internet  Busine$$ 

Will  Web  publishing  mature  from  a  media  fad 
to  a  profitable  enterprise?  If  so,  when,  and  for  whom? 


BY  HOAG  LEVINS 


/NTERNET  AD  SPENDING  is  increasing  at  an 

explosive  rate  —  from  about  $40  million  in  1995 
to  about  $300  million  last  year,  or  nearly  700% 
higher. 

Still  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  amount 
spent  on  advertising  in  all  media,  the  Internet  is 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  world’s  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

“The  major  event  of  1S>96  was  that  Internet  advertising 
became  an  actual  business,”  said  Evan  Neufeld,  who  analyzes 
online  advertising  for  Jupiter  Communications,  whose 
AdSpend  service  tracks  Internet  ads.  “The  medium  gained  real 
credibility  with  advertisers  and  we  saw  75  percent  increases 
in  the  quarter-to-quarter  growth  of  ad  revenues.  That’s  pretty 
significant.” 

The  consensus  among  analysts  from  Wall  Street  to  Madison 
Avenue  to  Silicon  Valley  is  for  Internet  ad  spending  to  grow  to 
$5  billion  a  year  by  the  year  2000. 

By  contrast,  a  prominent  media  forecaster  projects  newspa¬ 
per  ad  spending  at  $47  bUlion  in  2000. 

NEWSPAPER  NET  SHARE 

What  nobody'  knows  is  how  much  of  the  Internet  ad  pie 
newspapers  will  cut  out  for  themselves.  Of  all  the  money 
spent  last  year  for  banner,  or  display,  ads  on  the  Internet,  little 
reached  Web  sites  operated  by  newspapers.  Estimates  suggest 
that  over  90%  of  the  more  than  800  Web  sites  run  by  U.S. 
newspaper  companies  lost  money  in  1996.  And  one  of  the 
questions  publishers  were  asking  in  private  at  year’s  end  was, 
“What’s  wrong?” 

“The  high-profile,  national  newspaper  Web  sites  —  USA 
Today,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  —  are  drawing  a  lot  of  traf-  i - 

fic  and  a  lot  of  advertising,”  said  Rick  Mur-  i 
phy,  president  of  USAData  Inc.The  com-  ' 

pany  runs  the  AdLab  Internet  Advertising  j 
tracking  program  in  conjimction  with  [ 

Competitive  Media  Reporting  (CMR),  I 

which  tracks  advertising  in  print  and  ! 

broatcast  media.  I 

“During  the  last  year,  these  same  i 

national  newspaper  Web  sites  have  been  ' 

I 

— - I 

Levins  is  the  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  \ 

Interactive.  \ 
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thick  with  placements  from  national  advertisers,”  Murphy  said. 
“Then,  there  are  a  handful  of  regional  newspaper  Web  opera¬ 
tions  —  like  Boston.com  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  Center  — 
that  are  pulling  significant  volumes  of  ad  placements.  But  after 
that,  there’s  a  sharp  drop  off  everywhere  else.The  local  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  just  aren’t  getting  the  traffic  or  the  ads  yet. 
They’re  not  attracting  the  national  advertisers  and  they’re  not 
picking  up  significant  amounts  of  local  advertisers. 


TWO-YEAR  PLANS 

The  latest  polls  of  online  editors  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  American  newspaper 
companies  are  operating  on  business 
plans  that  call  for  their  Web  sites  to 
become  profitable  two  years  after  start 
up.The  problem,  says  Joseph  Philport, 
executive  vice  president  of  CMR,  is  that 
making  money  that  soon  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Internet  advertising  market. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Philport,  “even  the 
major  national  newspapers  whose  Web 
sites  are  very  polished  with  the  highest 


quality  editorial  content  and  a  lot  of  ads 
are  still  waiting  to  turn  a  profit  because 
of  what  they’ve  invested.  But  that’s  not 
surprising.  Turning  a  profit  on  a  new 
publishing  product  in  two  years,  even 
in  an  established  medium,  is  pretty 
remarkable.  In  the  magazine  industry, 
for  instance,  it  normally  takes  five  or  six 
years.” 

On  the  local  level,  the  market  for 
Internet  advertising  “hasn’t  developed 
yet,  but  it  will,”  Philport  said.  “This  Inter¬ 
net  phenomenon  is  for  real  and  we’re 
very  positive  about  the  future  of  it.  It’s 
moving  much  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
expected.  Frustrated  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  not  only  hang  on,  but 
view  the  new  medium  for  the  full, 
evolving  opportunity  that  it  is  going  to 


pizza  shop.Those  same  sort  of  ads  are 
going  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  paper’s 
Web  site  as  well.  But  the  density  of 
Internet  users  in  those  communities 
doesn’t  appear  to  have  reached  the 
point  that  makes  that  kind  of  very  local 
Internet  advertising  practical  yet.” 


PENETRATION 

This  issue  of  “community  penetra¬ 
tion”  is  key  to  the  advertising  puzzle. 
Currentl)',  only  15%  of  U.S.  households 
have  access  to  the  Net.  But  that  could 
change  with  the  “Net  box,”  or  WebTV,  a 
$300  component  that  turns  a  TV  set 
into  an  Internet-accessing  computer  ter- 
ntinal  for  couch  potatoes.  Although 
Christmas  sales  of  the  first  such  prod¬ 
uct,  released  in  November,  were  tepid, 
at  least  five  international  electronics 
firms  plan  to  market  the  devices  in  the 
coming  year.  In  a  parallel  activity,  some 
cable  companies  are  planning  to  offer 
high-speed  Internet  access  to  local  audi¬ 
ences.  Meanwhile,  the  latest  market 
report  from  Forrester  Research  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  indicates  that  53%  of  U.S. 
homes  will  have  an  Internet-capable 
computer  by  2001. 

Peter  Petnisky;  director  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand’s  cyberspace  ad  studies  group, 
says  his  company  is  bullish  on  the 
future  of  Internet  advertising,  despite 
current  shortcomings. 

“Beneath  the  hype,  we’ve  found  a  lot 
of  promise,”  he  said.  “Our  initial  studies 
show  that  it  is  an  industry  that  is  viable. 
It’s  growing  at  a  remarkable  rate  and 
we’re  seeing  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  large  industries  investing  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  money  in  it.” 

Virtually  all  authorities  involved  in 
studying  traffic 
"”1  and  advertising 
[  patterns  across  the 
j  [  Internet  have  con- 
eluded  that  local 
j  .  I  newspapers  have 
■  a  single,  unique 
j  asset  that  will  ulti- 
w  ha.J  mately  be  the  key 
accii  to  ensuring  their 
nomj  Web  sites’ long- 
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"Frustrated  newspaper  publishers  should 
not  only  hang  on,  but  view  the  new 
medium  for  the  full,  evolving  opportunity 
that  it  is  going  to  be" 

—  Joseph  Philport, 
Competitive  Media  Reporting 


A  NATIONAL  MEDIUM? 

Data  gathered  by  CMR  indicate  that 
Internet  advertising  is  now  dominated 
by  national  advertisers  mainly  involved 
in  business-to-business  communica¬ 
tions.  While  large  consumer  conglomer¬ 
ates  have  dabbled  in  Web  advertising,  as 
a  group,  these  mammoths  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  are  still  just  dabbling. 

The  leading  purchasers  of  Internet 
advertising  currently  are  computer  and 
software  firms,  followed  by  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  such  as  Ford  and  Toyota. 

Least  inclined  toward  Internet  ads 
are  such  large  regional  retailer  busi¬ 
nesses  as  car  dealers  and  electronics 
stores  —  in  other  words,  major  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers. 


“For  one  thing,  it’s  very  difficult  for  a 
national  advertiser  to  place  ads  in  multi¬ 
ple  newspaper  Web  sites  across  a  spe¬ 
cific  geographic  area.That  obviously  has 
a  large  impact  on  national  advertisers’ 
interest  in  local  newspaper  Web  sites,” 
Hyland  said.  “When  this  becomes  easier 
and  more  streamlined,  local  newspaper 
sites  will  obviously  benefit. 

“For  another  thing,”  Hyland 
explained,  “local  newspapers  are  heavily 
dependent  on  very  local  advertisers. 
They  may  get  a  Sears  or  a  WalMart  ad  in 
their  papers,  but  overall,  they  depend 
on  ads  from  the  local  dry  cleaner  and 


INFRASTRUCTURE 

Several  logistical  problems  currently 
inhibit  Internet 
advertising  and 
need  to  be 
worked  out 
before  kKal  news¬ 
papers  can  attract 
significant  num¬ 
bers  of  Web  adver¬ 
tisers,  according 
to  Thomas  E. 

Hyland,  co<hair- 
man  of  Coopers  & 

Lybrand’s  Media  & 

Entertainment 
Group,  which  has 
studied  Internet 
advertising  and 
revenue  for  the 
Internet  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  (LAB) 
in  New  York. 
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/N  THRM-ri  AD  SFENI)!N(,  is  increasing  at  an 

explosive  rate  —  from  about  S4()  million  in  199S 
to  about  S30{)  million  last  year,  or  nearh  'OO'-n 

Still  onl\  a  tin\  fraction  of  the  total  amount 
spent  on  advertising  in  all  media,  the  Internet  is 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  world  s  adver¬ 
tising  industr\. 

"'fhe  major  event  of  1996  was  that  Internet  advertising 
became  an  actual  business,"  said  Evan  Neufeld,  who  analyzes 
online  advertising  for  jupiter  (lommunications,  whose 
AdSpend  sen  ice  tracks  Internet  ads. ‘  The  medium  gained  real 
credibilit)  with  ad\ertisers  and  we  saw  ^5  percent  increases 
in  the  quarter-t<K|uarter  growth  of  ad  revenues.  Ehat  s  pretty 
significant." 

fhe  consensus  among  anah  sts  from  Wall  ,Street  to  .Madison 
Avenue  to  Silicon  Valle\’  is  for  Internet  ad  spending  to  grow  to 
$5  billion  a  year  by  the  year  2()()(). 

By  contrast,  a  prominent  media  forecaster  projects  newspa¬ 
per  ad  spending  at  $4"'  billion  in  2(M)(). 


Source;  Jupiter  Communications.  E&P  Interactive.  Planetary  News.  Newslink  Associates 


NEWSPAPER  NET  SHARE 

What  nobod\  knows  is  how  much  of  the  Internet  ad  pie 
new  spapers  will  cut  out  for  themselves.  Of  all  the  mone\ 
spent  last  \ear  for  banner,  or  displa\,  ads  on  the  Internet,  little 
reached  Web  sites  openiteLl  b\  newspapers.  Estimates  suggest 
that  over  90%  of  the  more  than  800  Web  sites  run  by  b.S. 
newspaper  companies  lost  money  in  1996.  And  one  of  the 
questions  publishers  were  asking  in  private  at  year's  end  was, 
"What  s  wrong?" 

"The  high-profile,  national  newspaper  Web  site: 

Todaw  the  Sew  York  Times  and  the  Vicill 

Stivet  Journal  —  are  drawing  a  lot  of  traf-  i - 

fic  and  a  lot  of  advertising,"  said  Rick  Mur-  i 
phv,  president  of  USAData  Inc.  The  com-  '  ; 
panv  runs  the  Adliib  Internet  Advertising  [  : 
tracking  program  in  conjunction  with 
Camipetitive  Media  Reporting  ((LMR), 
which  tracks  advertising  in  print  and 
broatcast  media. 

“During  the  last  year,  the.se  same 
national  newspaper  Web  sites  have  been 


thick  with  placements  from  national  adverti.sers,”  Mur|thy  said. 
"'Ellen,  there  are  a  handful  of  regional  newspaper  Web  opera¬ 
tions  —  like  Boston.com  and  the  San  Jose  .Mercury  (;enter  — 
that  are  pulling  significant  volumes  of  ad  placements.  But  after 
that,  there's  a  shaiy)  drop  off  every'where  else.'Ehe  local  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  just  aren't  getting  the  traffic  or  the  ads  yet. 
They  re  not  attracting  the  national  adverti.sers  and  they  re  not 
picking  up  significant  amounts  of  local  adverti.sers. 


TWO-YEAR  PLANS 

I'he  latest  polls  of  online  editors  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  American  newspaper 
companies  are  operating  on  business 
plans  that  call  tor  their  Web  sites  to 
become  profitable  two  years  after  start 
up. The  problem,  .says  Joseph  Philport, 
executive  vice  president  of  CIMR,  is  that 
making  money  that  soon  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Internet  advertising  market. 

"  fhe  fact  is,"  said  Philport,  "even  the 
major  national  newspapers  whose  Web 
sites  are  very  polished  with  the  highest 


V^B  SITES 
JUSTAREN’T 
GETTING 
THE  TRAFFIC  OR 
THE  ADS  YET" 


I.eriiis  is  the  editor  of  Tditor  &  Ptihiisher 
liiteractire. 


quality  editorial  content  and  a  lot  of  ads 
are  still  waiting  to  turn  a  profit  because 
of  what  they've  invested.  Hut  that's  not 
suqirising  Turning  a  profit  on  a  new 
publishing  product  in  two  years,  even 
in  an  established  medium,  is  pretty 
remarkable.  In  the  magazine  intlustr>, 
for  instance,  it  normally  takes  five  or  six 
\ears." 

On  the  local  level,  the  market  tor 
Internet  advertising  "hasn't  developed 
>et,but  it  will,’ Philport  said. "This  Inter¬ 
net  phenomenon  is  for  real  and  we  re 
ver>  positi\e  about  the  future  of  it.  It's 
moving  much  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
expected.  Frustrated  newspaper  pul> 
fishers  should  not  only  hang  on,  but 
view  the  new  medium  tor  the  full, 
evolving  opportunib  that  it  is  going  to 
be.” 


pizza  shop.  Those  same  sort  of  atls  are 
going  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  paper  s 
Web  site  as  well.  Hut  the  densit\  of 
Internet  users  in  those  communities 
diKsn  t  appear  to  have  reached  the 
point  that  makes  that  kind  of  ver\  local 
Internet  advertising  practical  yet." 


PENETRATION 

This  issue  of  "community  penetra¬ 
tion"  is  ke)  to  the  advertising  puzzle. 
Currently,  only  I S"  .  of  I  .,S.  households 
ha\e  access  to  the  Net.  Hut  that  could 
change  with  the  "Net  box,"orWeb'l'\.  a 
S.^OO  component  that  turns  a’lA  set 
into  an  Internet-accessing  computer  ter¬ 
minal  for  couch  potatoes.  Although 
Christmas  sales  of  the  first  such  prixl- 
uct.  released  in  November,  were  tepid, 
at  least  five  international  electronics 
firms  plan  to  market  the  devices  in  the 
coming  year.  In  a  parallel  activitx,  some 
cable  companies  are  planning  to  offer 
high-speeil  Internet  access  to  local  audi¬ 
ences.  .Meanwhile,  the  latest  market 
report  from  Forrester  Research  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  .Mass.,  indicates  that  S3'’«  of  I  .S. 
homes  will  have  an  Internet-capable 
computer  by  2001 . 

Peter  Petrusky,  director  of  Coopers  & 
L\  brand  s  cxberspace  ad  studies  group, 
says  his  compam  is  bullish  on  the 
future  of  Internet  advertising,  despite 
current  shortcomings. 

"Heneath  the  h\pe.we  ve  tbund  a  lot 
of  promise,"  he  said. "Our  initial  studies 
show  that  it  is  an  industry  that  is  \  iable. 
It  s  growing  at  a  remarkable  rate  and 
we  re  seeing  a  stead\  increase  in  the 
number  of  large  industries  investing  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  mone\  in  it." 

\  irtualh  all  authorities  involved  in 
stud>  ing  traffic 
I  and  advertising 
j  patterns  across  the 
j  Internet  have  con- 
j  eluded  that  liKal 
[  new  spajxrs  haw 
j  a  single,  unique 
j  asset  that  will  ulti- 
j  match  lx  the  ke> 
j  to  ensuring  their 
j  Web  sites  long- 
I  term  draw  ing 
I  flow  er  and  ad\  er- 
I  tising  a-venues: 

I  kxal  new  s. 

I  .Sime  also  sug- 
!  gest  that  man> 

I  local  newspaper 
j  Web  site  man- 
j  agers  ma\  be 
_J  moving  in  the 


"Frustrated  newspaper  publishers  should 
not  only  hang  on,  but  view  the  new 
medium  for  the  full,  evolving  opportunity 
that  it  is  going  to  be" 

—  Joseph  Philport, 
Competitive  Media  Reporting 


A  NATIONAL  MEDIUM? 

Data  gathered  by  CMR  indicate  that 
Internet  ad\’ertising  is  now  dominated 
by  national  advertisers  mainh  in\’ohed 
in  business-to-business  communica¬ 
tions.  While  large  consumer  conglomer¬ 
ates  ha\  e  dabbled  in  W'eb  advertising,  as 
a  group,  these  mammoths  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  are  still  just  dabbling. 

The  leading  purchasers  of  Internet 
adwrtising  currenth  are  computer  and 
software  firms,  followed  b\  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  such  as  Ford  and  Toyota. 

Least  inclined  toward  Internet  ads 
are  such  large  regional  retailer  busi¬ 
nesses  as  car  dealers  and  electronics 
stores  —  in  other  words,  major  new  spa- 
per  ad\ertisers. 


"For  one  thing,  it's  ver\  difficult  for  a 
national  advertiser  to  place  ads  in  multi¬ 
ple  newspaper  Web  sites  across  a  spe¬ 
cific  geographic  area.'l'hat  obviously  has 
a  large  impact  on  national  ad\ertisers 
interest  in  local  newspaper  Web  sites," 
Hyland  said.  "W  hen  this  becomes  ea.sier 
and  more  streamlined,  local  newspaper 
sites  will  obviously  benefit. 

“For  another  thing."  Hyland 
explained,"local  newspapers  are  heavily 
dependent  on  ver>  local  advertisers. 
Fhev  mav  get  a  Sears  or  a  Wal.Mart  ad  in 
their  papers,  but  overall,  they  depend 
on  ads  from  the  local  drv  cleaner  and 


INFRASTRUCTURE 

Several  logistical  problems  currently 
inhibit  Internet 
advertising  and  [ 

need  to  be  [ 

worked  out  f 

before  local  newv  b 

papers  can  attract  j ' 

significant  num-  j 

bers  of  Web  adver-  [ 

tisers,  according  [ 
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X  Industry  Revenue  By  Type 

,  Transactions _ 

$363  Million  I 


Advertising 
$55  Million 


Transactions 

$19  Million 


Dial  Tone  Access 

$261.4  Million 


Content/Access 
Services 
$5.2  Billion 


Content/Access 

Services 

$1.8  Billion 


Advertising 
$5  Billion 


2000 

$14.4  Billion 


Jiiia/iia'/VyiirlJ  ViiJ  j  V/yu 


Deal  About 
TV  Classified 


this  user  behavior,  you  will  see  more 
and  more  newspapers  totally  organize 
their  sites  around  local  coverage  — 
because  that  is  what  will  pull  the  most 
local  readers,  and  those  readers  are  what 
will  draw  the  local  advertisers  who  are 
crucial  to  the  site’s  financial  success.” 

But  newspaper  Web  sites  may  have 
to  work  harder  to  attract  local  advertis¬ 
ers,  according  to  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions'  Neufeld. 

The  battle  over  local  Web  advertis¬ 
ing  and  kx-'a!  Web  content  is  going  to 
get  serious  in  1997,”  he  said.  “Right  now, 
the  l<K'al  advertising  markets  overall  are 
worth  about  $65  billion,  and  the  large 
technology  companies  like  Microsoft 
and  AOl.  see  that  a  percentage  of  that 
will  inevitably  be  migrating  to  the  Web 
as  the  local  density  of  Internet  users 
increases.  That’s  why  their  investments 
are  so  large  and  their  plans  so  aggres¬ 
sive.  Microsoft’s  Sidewalk  program  is 
totally  kxral  in  its  focus  and  they’ve 
budgeted  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
fund  it.  They’re  coming  into  cities  with 
$2  million  for  tiie  initial  site  setup.That 

_ _  is  serious  business 

and  they’re  going 
after  the  same 
advertising  rev¬ 
enue  stream  that 
local  newspapers 
now  have.” 

“On  the  bright 
side,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “newspa¬ 
pers  that  are 
Internet  savvy  and 
have  established 
a  strong  W'eb 
presence  have  a 
major  advantage 
over  these  technol¬ 
ogy  companies  in 
their  own  local 
markets.  They  have 
long-standing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the 
local  advertisers, 
and  they  know  the 
area.They  don’t 
have  to  reinvent 
the  wheel.  It’s  a  lot 
easier  for  the 
[New  Orleans] 
Times-Picayune 
to  create  an  effec¬ 
tive  local  content 
Web  site  than  it  is 
for  Microsoft  to 
do  so  from 
scratch.” 


wn>ng  direction  editorially. 

bn  al  newspaper  Web  sites  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  mistake  when  they  include 
lots  of  information  about  O.J.’s  trial  or 
other  national  and  international  events,” 
sjtkl  I'SAIVata's  Murphy. “We’ve  found 
that  Web  surfers  generally  go  to  the 
national  sites  —  like  ESPN  or  CNN  —  to 
get  the  big  picture  stories  because 
thosr-  sites  do  it  better  than  any  others 
can  Wh«‘n  Web  users  go  to  their  local 
newspaix-r  sites,  we’ve  found  that  they 
are  spet  itically  kniking  for  local  news.” 

Mnnth\  and  others  suggest  users  are 
increasingly  treating  the  World  Wide 
Web  as  a  single  giant  publication  with 
separate  fxMikmarked  sections.  For 
“front  page"  breaking  news,  they  book¬ 
mark  sites  like  cnn.com  and 
usatodavc  om  For  national  sports,  ESP- 
Net  s  SportsZone  For  kx:al  news  and 
entenainment  their  local  newspaper. 


LOCAl  DRAW 

We  see  man>  regional  newspaper 
sites  that  don  t  yet  understand  this,”  said 
Murph\  As  the\  do  get  a  better  feel  for 
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jr»DGIL  ASSOCIATES  OF  Chelms- 
JCt  ford.  Mass.,  and  CableSoft  Corp.  of 
Burlington,  Mass.,  have  agreed  to  com¬ 
bine  efforts  to  produce  software  allow¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  produce  interactive 
classified  ads  for  TV 

Plans  call  for  Edgil’s  AdParse  software 
and  CableSoft’s  ClassiFinder  ser\dce  to 
move  information  from  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  databases  to  cable  providers. 
Viewers  would  be  able  to  search  items 
on  screen  by  category  using  TV  remote 
controls. 

“This  agreement  will  help  newspa¬ 
pers  to  offer  additional  value-added  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  advertisers  and  promote 
advertising  using  new  media  technolo¬ 
gies,”  said  Edgil  vice  president  Linda 
Gagnon,  who  also  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  new  ad  revenue. 


Auto  Site 

E»XTENDING  ITS  CLASSIFIED  pres- 
JJi  ence  on  the  Web,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  has  created  an  auto  site. 

Chicago  Tribune  Autos  offers  editorial 
content  from  the  paper’s  Sunday  Trans¬ 
portation  section  —  plus  a  lot  more: 
color  photos  of  1997  vehicles,  prices, 
options,  listings  of  car  dealers  by  loca¬ 
tion,  message  boards,  columns. 

The  site  plans  an  official  kickoff  at, 
and  contains  a  special  area  for,  the 
Chicago  Auto  Show  Feb.  8-16. 

The  idea  is  to  give  consumers  the 
kind  of  information  that  will  allow  them 
to  make  better  decisions  when  buying 
or  selling  a  car,”  said  Internet  producer 
Bill  Swislow,  who  told  Trib  News,  an 
employee  newspaper. 


Yorktown  Jobs 

rHE  YORKTOWN  (N.Y.)  P^nySatfer 
has  its  own  employment  Web  site, 
called  Job  Hunter  (http://www.nypen- 
nysaver.com/jobtips.htm). 

It  includes  a  resume  writing  service 
and  fax  back  program  for  distributing 
resumes  to  area  employers.  Employers 
simply  call  a  number,  indicate  the  skills 
they  require,  and  enter  their  fax  number 
for  resumes  of  qualified  persons  to  be 
transmitted  within  minutes.  The  service 
is  free  for  employers,  not  job  seekers. 
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WE  UNDERSTAND  IF  YOU’RE  A  LITTLE 

HESITANT 

TO  FORM  AN  ONLINE  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  US. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  L.A.  Daily  News, 
Orlando  Sentinel,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel, 
Daily  Press,  Minneapous  Star  Tribune  and  The  Arizona  Republic 

WERE  A  LITTLE  HESITANT  AT  FIRST,  TOO. 


-Not  to  mention  The  Marietta  Daily  News  &  Neigliborhoocl  Newspapers,  1  he  Patriot  Ledger 
of  Q^uincy,  MA...  well,  you  get  the  point,  1  he  fact  is,  more  major  market  newspapers  have 
formed  an  onjine  partnership  with  Digital  City  than  any  other  local  online  service,  for  mx)re 
information  about  becoming  a  Digital  City  .Alliliate  or  Information  Provider,  visit  us  at 
booth  at  the  conference,  call  or  e-mail  at:  DC  1  Part  ne,r(2  aol  ,coni 


The  Battle 
For  Help  Wanted 

Newspapers  defend  the  franchise  by  going  on  the  offense 
and  taking  the  war  for  help-wanted  ads  to  the  contenders'  turf 

BY  KEN  LIEBESKIND  New  York,  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  according  Mike  Goff, 


STHE  NEWSPAPER  industry’s  long-standing  domi¬ 
nance  of  employment  classified  advertising  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  onslaught  of  online  help-wanted  ser¬ 
vices? 

Not  at  the  moment,  even  though  studies  project 
increasing  competition,  and  possible  substantial 
revenue  erosion,  from  growing  numbers  of  interac¬ 
tive  classified  services 

While  dozens  of  players  have  entered  the  field  —  one  jobs 
service  lists  a  dozen  Web-based  competitors  —  the  help- 
wanted  listings  they  offer  pale  in  comparison  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  bounty,  in  numbers  and  varieties  of  jobs.  In  addition, 
newspapers  have  developed  their  own  online  services,  which 
challenge  new  online  competitors,  expand  newspapers  into  a 
new  medium  and  generate  additional  revenue. 

“It’s  a  very  competitive  marketplace,  but  newspapers  won’t 
lose  their  share,”  claims  Kathy  Yates,  director  of  new  business 
development  at  the  Knight-Ridder  New  Media  Center  in  San 
Jose. “Done  right,  newspapers  could  emerge  as  very  significant 
winners.” 

Competition  comes  from  a  variety  of  online  services  begun 
within  the  past  few  years,  first  by  recruitment  advertising 
agencies  like  Bernard  Modes  and  TMP  Worldwide  and  later  by 
companies  from  a  range  of  disciplines,  from  Internet 
providers  to  utility  companies. 

Chris  Knoblaugh,  online  product  manager  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  says  competitors  for  online  job  listings  now 
include  Yahoo!,  the  Internet  search  engine,  and  Pacific  Bell, 
the  phone  company. 

“You  get  hit  on  multiple  fronts  from  businesses  you  didn’t 
traditionally  compete  with,”  she  says. 


CONFLICT  AVOIDANCE 

Helping  to  thin  the  rush  of  new  com- 
petitiors,  however,  Microsoft  and  AT&T 
have  recently  backed  away  from  incorpo¬ 
rating  job  classifieds  into  their  online  ser¬ 
vices. 

Classified  advertising  “has  no  role,”  in 
Microsoft’s  Sidewalk,  a  localized  service 
planned  to  launch  this  year  in  Seattle, 

Liebeskind  is  a  New  York-based 
freelance  writer  who  contributes  often 
to  E&P  special  sections. 


the  editor.  Sidewalk  is  being  planned  as  “an  entertainment 
guide,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  AT&T  killed  Town  Networic,a  similar  localized 
service,  as  part  of  its  decision  to  abandon  plans  to  develop 
Internet  content  services,  according  to  JohnTunney,  a 
spokesman. 

Meanwhile,  CitySearch,  a  localized  service  jointly  owned  by 
AT&T  and  other  investors,  offers  no  classifieds  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CEO  Charles  Conn,  but  hopes  to  go  into  the  classified 
business  later  in  a  partnership  with  newspapers. 

The  main  reason  online  job  services  don’t  pose  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  newspapers  now  is  because  their  listings  can’t 
compete  with  newspaper  classifieds  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
jobs  or  in  terms  of  reputation  as  the  main  job  marketplace. 
The  services  owned  by  recruitment  agencies  often  post  jobs 
that  they  also  list  in  newspapers,  meaning  newspapers  also 
get  the  business. 

USED  CONTENT 

Bernard  Modes,  president  of  the  recruitment  agency  that 
operates  Career  Mosaic,  one  of  the  most  popular  online 
employment  services,  says  95%  of  his  Internet  ads  run  in 
newspapers  first. 

Jeffrey  Taylor,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Monster 
Board,  owned  by  TMP  Worldwide,  says  half  his  ads  come  from 
TMP  clients  who  also  advertise  in  newspapers,  and  half  are 
solicited  from  the  Monster  Board’s  inbound  and  outbound 
telemariceting  operations. 

Meanwhile,  services  started  by  companies  not  already  in  the 
recruitment  business  can’t  compete  with  newspapers  because 
they  can’t  get  enough  listings  to  achieve  critical  mass. 

“Start-up  operations  don’t  have  the  listings.They  don’t 
_ ,  have  the  information  that  newspapers 

■  !  have,”  says  Ira  Gordon,  recruitment  adver- 
!  tising  director  of  the  Newspaper  Associa- 
1  tion  of  America. 

j  Says  Steve  Brotman,  president  of 
[  AdOne  Classified  Network,  a  company 
I  that  develops  newspaper  online  classi- 
I  lied  services:  “If  you  wanted  to  start  up  a 
1  classified  business,  it  would  be  extraordi- 
I  narily  difficult  because  everybody  knows 
[  you  go  to  the  New  York  Times  for  job 
I  listings.” 

!  Indeed,  the  newspaper  employment 
I  classified  business  has  been  healthy  for 
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Who’s  Using  VCR  Plus+®  Online? 

David  Baxter  is  Connected! 


"PlusCode  numbers  available  on  the 
Internet  and  VCR  Plus+  in  most  VCRs, 
could  technology  make  life  any  easier? 
A  quick  visit  to  the  Daily  News  site  to 
find  my  PlusCode  numbers  and  Tm 
ready  to  surf. 

-  David  Baxter, 

New  York  Daily  News  user 


Download  this!  A  New  Media  Producer  and  frequent 
Web-surfer,  David  tapes  19  shows  each  month,  including  his 
favorite,  Seinfeld. 

The  Daily  News  and  VCR  Plus+  have  successfully  made 
life  easier  for  millions  of  readers.  Now  VCR  Plus+  is  available 
for  your' online  products...  taking  our  partnership  into  the  next 
millennium! 


For  more  information  on  VCR  Plus+,  visit 
the  United  Media  booth  at  the  Interactive 
Newspapers  Conference  in  Houston,  or  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  or  212-293-8500. 
E-mail:  lwilson@unitedmedia.com 


Visit  the  VCR  Plus+  Web  page  at  http://www.unitedmedia.com/vcrplus 


INTERACTIVE 


thf  past  rw<j  years,  in  part  because  of 
the  strong  economy  Employers  and 
enipk  )v  ment  services  spent  nearly  $5 
billion  on  newspaper  help-wanted  clas¬ 
sifieds  m  IWS.a  full  $1  billion  more 
than  in  I W4.  accortling  to  Gordon.The 
employment  category  brings  in  about 
3S‘X  of  newspaper  classified  revenues. 

PROTECTING  MARKET 

Bill  newspa|Ters  aren’t  resting  on 
their  laurels  I'hev  are  meeting  the  online 
challengt  head  on  —  by  joining  it. 

Ilie  newspaper  industry  has  turned 
on  a  ilime  on  this  issue.”  Gordon  says. 
“In  the  past,  we  neglected  or  ignored 
emerging  threats  but  that  hasn’t  been 
th<  ease  with  the  Internet  as  an 
empli  ivmeni  medium. 

\pproximatelv  200  dailies  post  job 
listings  on  their  home  pages,  with  200 
mon-  i-xpected  to  do  so  by  the  end  of 
last  \'<Mr  And  the  sites  are  growing. 

ONLINE  JOB  PATH 

(  areerPath  started  in  1995  by  six 
big  metro  papiTs  that  put  up  their  own 
help-\\  anted  ads  has  expanded  to 
include  listings  from  22  papers  in  mid- 


1996,  with  a  total  of  50  expected  by 
year’s  end,  according  to  CEO  Michael 
R.  Forrest. 

The  service  posted  nearly  150,000 
jobs  at  a  time  from  a  variety  of  disci¬ 
plines  and  was  being  searched  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  times  a  month,  Forrest  says. 

Online  help-wanted  ads  usually  don’t 
generate  additional  revenue.  Most 
CareerWeb  papers  don’t  charge  extra 
for  online  classifieds,  usually  posted  on 
their  own  service  and  CareerPath,  but 
build  the  extra  costs  —  newspapers 
pay  CareerPath  about  25<  an  ad  to  run 
for  two  weeks  —  into  their  regular 
classified  rates,  said  CareerPath’s  Sue 
Stenberg. 

Newspapers  can  generate  additional 
money,  however,  by  selling  advertisers 
“employer  profiles,”  but  split  the  rev¬ 
enue  with  CareerPath. 

“We  want  to  build  it  into  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  by  adding  services  like  Internet- 
only  ads,  a  complete  array  of  resume 
services  and  editorial  content  on  the 
site  about  plant  openings  and  other 
business  issues,”  Forrest  says. 

By  making  these  changes,  CareerPath 
wouki  be  better  able  to  compete  with 


online  services  like  the  Monster  Board, 
which  originated  a  resume  service  that 
allows  applicants  to  apply  for  jobs 
online. 

Forrest  says  CareerPath  may  also 
receive  a  boost  from  other  newspaper 
companies  that  have  been  invited  to 
invest  in  the  company. 

PAFETS  PATH 

In  a  similar  vein,  PAFET  (Publishers 
Affiliated  to  Explore  Technology),  the 
consortium  of  six  newspaper  chains, 
plans  to  launch  a  similar  service  early 
this  year.  David  Lipman,  chairman  of 
Pulitzer  2000,  the  new  media  division 
of  St.  Louis-based  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  says  the  “job-matching  service” 
includes  a  full  resume  service  and 
extensive  job  search  capabilities.  In  all, 
it  will  be  “more  sophisticated  than 
CareerPath,”  he  said. 

Called  Work  Avenue,  the  service  cur¬ 
rently  is  testing  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  and  Orange  County  Register, 
and  plans  call  for  the  papers  to  launch 
it  commercially  this  month,  according 
to  Marla  McDonald,  executive  director 
of  PAFET  in  Dallas. 


Silicon  Valley's  High-Tech  Help  Wanted 


Perhaps  because  it  is  the  laigest  paper  in  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley.  the  U.S.  computer  industry  mecca,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury’  Neivs  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  online  employ¬ 
ment  ads 

l.asi  lime,  it  launched  Talent  Scout,  a  full-service  employ¬ 
ment  site  that  dtx-s  more  than  list  jobs.Available  through 
the  newspaper's  Mercury  Center  Web  site  (http://www. 
sjmen  iirv.coml.Talent  Scout  offers  editorial  content  about 
the  high-tech  job  market  and  information  on  how  to  find  a 
job  anti  on  ptrtential  employers,  online  product  manager 
C,hris  Knoblaugh  says. 

I  'sers  t  an  search  jobs  by  category  or  by  title,  and  can 
save  listings  in  a  personal  folder  and  respond  to  atls  by 
transmitting  their  resumes.Advertisers  can  peru,se  incoming 
resumes  to  select  the  candidates  they  want  to  meet. 

Advertisers  have  the  opportunity  to  adorn  their  liner  ads 
with  banner  ads  and  to  place  banner  ads  in  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  site. 

Talent  Scout  “helps  us  give  alternative  advertising  venues 
to  companies  that  may  be  small  start  ups,”  Knoblaugh  says. 
In  addition,  it  helps  advertisers  reach  high-tech  professionals 
who  an-  often  “passive  job  seekers”  and  don’t  re-ad  newspa¬ 
per  ads 

All  help-wanted  ads  from  the  Mercury  News  run  on  Tal¬ 
ent  Scout  -and  on  the  national  employment  classified  site 
('.areerPath  at  no  extra  charge  to  advertisers. 

But  in  a  new  twist,  the  Mercury  News  last  month 


launched  Internet-only  emplo^-ment  ads,  priced  at  $250  a 
month  and  posted  to  Talent  Scout  and  CareerPath. 

The  reason  for  fieeing  electronic  ads  fix>m  print, 
Knoblaugh  said,  was  customer  demand. 

“Based  on  our  location,  there’s  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  in  pulling  in  highly  talented  people  to  high-tech 
industries,  and  these  people  tend  to  get  their  information 
online,”  she  said. 

Having  interactive  employment  ads  also  helps  the  Mer~ 
cury’  News  compete  with  a  slew  of  other  high-tech  online 
job  services  that  have  been  started  by  West  Coast  Internet 
providers  and  other  companies. 

“The  difficulty  of  putting  up  a  home  page  has  been  low¬ 
ered  so  much  that  you  wind  up  with  all  kinds  of  flash-in- 
the-pan  attempts,”  she  says,  adding  that  TMent  Scout  was 
designed  to  compete  with  the  most  advanced  job-finding 
services. 

But  developing  a  top-notch  classified  site  is  only  half  the 
game,  or  less,  Knoblaugh  says.  You’ve  also  got  to  promote  it 
—  aggressively. 

“(fompanies  should  spend  one-third  on  developing  the 
site,  and  two-thirds  on  awareness  and  marketii^,”  she  says. 
“The  need  for  that  level  of  awareness  and  marketing  is  new 
for  newspapers.” 

And,  in  another  effort  to  strengthen  its  help-wanted  fran¬ 
chise,  the  Mercury  News  has  started  a  series  of  job  lairs,  to 
be  promoted  in  print  and  online.  —  Ken  Liebeskind 
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The  system  is  designed  to  help 
employers  that  advertise  jobs  and  then 
get  inundated  with  resumes.  Using 
Resumix  soft\\'are  to  match  ads  from 
employers  with  r^umes  from  job  seek¬ 
ers,  the  system  creates  a  list  of  qualified 
candidates  for  each  job. 

Plans  call  for  the  service  to  be  offered 
to  all  PAFET  members  —  A.H.  Belo,  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers,  Cowles  Media, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  and  Pulitzer  — 
and  each  paper  can  decide  its  own  pric¬ 
ing. 

COMPILING 

Another  approach  comes  from  New 
York,  where  the  AdOne  Network  is 
helping  more  than  200  small  and 
medium-size  papers  develop  online  job 
classified  services.Through  the  service, 
papers  post  their  job  listings  on  home 
pages  AdOne  oversees.  In  addition,  job 
seekers  can  link  to  other  papers’  home 
pages  to  search  for  jobs  across  the 
country,  a  feature  that  “helps  small  and 
medium-size  papers  receive  promi¬ 
nence,”  AdOne  president  Brotman  says. 

Russ  Gillespie,  classified  advertising 
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manager  of  Lancaster  Newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  says  the  nationwide  data¬ 
base  “gives  advertisers  a  much  greater 
service  than  a  local  Web  site,  and  the 
cost  to  us  is  negligible.”  His  papers 
charge  advertisers  a  $5  surcharge  for 
each  ad  posted  online  and  in  turn  pay 
AdOne  a  royalty. 

“A  lot  of  the  advertisers  we  upsold 
have  come  back  and  requested  more 
online  advertising,”  Gillespie  says.  “It’s 
met  with  a  lot  of  interest.” 

Besides  offering  job  listings  online, 
newspapers  have  tapped  into  other  rev¬ 
enues  from  popular  online  help-wanted 
sites. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  sells 
banner  ads  on  Talent  Scout,  one  of  its 
online  job  sites,  for  a  flat  fee  of  $5,000  a 
year,  according  to  Knoblaugh. 

Pilot  Online,  a  Virginian-Pilot,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  service  will  stxjn  begin  selling 
display  advertising  and  company  pro¬ 
files,  according  to  Michael  Alston,  inter¬ 
active  media  general  manager. 

Newspapers’  leading  role  in  classified 
employment  advertising  may  be  safe  for 
the  time  being,  but  many  are  wary  of 
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the  future.  Brotman  predicts  “significant 
erosion  in  print  advertising  as  people 
move  mote  toward  the  electronic 
medium.” 

The  threat  to  newspaper  classified 
revenue  in  general  is  outlined  in  studies 
performed  within  the  past  year  for  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  and 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 

But  Yates  says  newspapers  “ate  well- 
positioned  to  take  adv^tage  of  the 
Internet.  We  have  all  the  interactive 
capabilities  and  can  offer  products  to 
advertisers  that  ate  worthwhile  and 
profitable.” 

As  for  heightened  competition  from 
major  online  players  like  Microsoft  and 
AT&T,  the  possibility  exists  for  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  Since  these  companies  have  no 
background  in  securing  job  classifieds, 
they  may  well  turn  to  newspapers  for 
help. 

CareerPath’s  Forrest,  for  one,  seems 
eager  to  comply.  “Putting  our  heads 
together  is  a  possibility,”  he  says.  “We 
could  work  with  them,  providing  them 
with  opportunities  for  branding  on  our 
site  and  sending  people  to  their  sites.” 


Silicori'-Powered  dobs  Service 


Many  EMHOYERS  are  turning  to 
the  Internet  to  find  workers  be¬ 
cause  the  online  services  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  forum  tlian  liner  ads  on  nr^wsprint. 

“Traditional  help-wanted  sections 
haven’t  been  an  information  envirorv 
ment,”  says  Jefirey  Taylor,  executive 
vice  president  of  TMP  Worldwide, 
which  owns  the  Monster  Board 
(http:/Avww.monsterboard.com) 
online  jobs  service.  “They’re  advertis¬ 
ing  onfy,  and  not  content  driven." 

Whik  newspaper  help-wanted  ads 
list  jobs,  Internet  advertisers  can 
include  more  details  and  information 
about  the  employer  to  give  job  seek¬ 
ers  a  wealth  of  information. 

Besides  benefiting  job  seekers,  the 
information  helps  advertisers  by 
screening  applicants.  “A  lot  of  people 
in  print  are  fiiistrated  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  responses,  but  in 
a  manageable  electronic  medium  they 


can  build  a  better  candidate  pool,”  says 
Michael  R.  Forrtst,  CEO  of  CarecrPath. 

The  Internet  also  seems  to  be 
highly  tailored  to  the  changing  ways 
Americans  work.  With  an  increase  in 
contract  and  part-time  workers,  the 
national  work  force  has  become  more 
transient,  and  “the  incredible  churning 
of  employees  puts  pressure  on  the 
human  resource  function,”  Forrest  says. 

CareerWEB,  a  subsidiary  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  publisher  of 
the  Mrginian-Pilot,  offere  job  listings 
in  Israel  through  a  partnership  with 
the  Israeli  Investor  Network,  an  Israeli 
trade  organization. 

Visitors  to  CareerWEB  (www.cweb. 
com),  which  offers  a  variety  of  job- 
related  services,  can  link  to  the  IIN 
home  page  (www.IIN18.com)  to  find 
out  about  a  variety  of  jobs  offered  by 
Israeli  companies.  CareerWEB  shares 
job  classified  revenue  with  BN.  —  K.L 


Thafs  wtiGt  over  1 50  newspapers  do  every  day,  with  audiotex  services  from 
Voice  News  Network.  They're  24-hour  news  sources,  providing  frequent  updates  of 
breaking  stories.  They're  offering  targeted  information,  much  more  than  they  could  ever 
print.  They're  running  innovative  contests  that  build  reader  loyalty  and  attract  advertisers. 

They're  doing  it  all  with  Voice  News  Network. 
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Ilic  system  is  designed  to  help 
emplo\’ers  that  advertise  jobs  and  then 
get  inundated  with  resumes.  I  Ising 
Resiimix  software  to  mateh  ads  from 
employers  witli  resumes  from  job  seek¬ 
ers,  the  system  creates  a  list  of  c|iialified 
candidates  for  each  job. 

Plans  call  for  the  service  to  be  offered 
to  all  PAFirr  members  —  A.H.  lk-lo,  (kn- 
tral  Newspapers,  (Bowles  Media, 
Me(;iatch\  Newspapers,  and  Piilit/er  — 
and  each  paper  can  decide  its  own  pric¬ 
ing. 

COMPILING 

Another  approach  comes  from  New 
York,  where  theAdOne  Network  is 
helping  more  than  200  small  and 
medium-size  papers  develop  online  job 
classified  services.  Through  the  service, 
papers  post  their  job  listings  on  home¬ 
pages  AdOne  oversees.  In  addition,  job 
seekers  can  link  to  other  papers'  home¬ 
pages  to  search  for  jobs  across  the 
country,  a  feature  that  “helps  small  and 
medium-size  papers  receive  promi¬ 
nence,”  AdOne  president  lirotman  sa>’s. 

Russ  (iillespie,  classified  advertising 
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manager  of  I,ancaster  Newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  .says  the  nationwide  data¬ 
base  “gives  advertisers  a  much  greater 
service  than  a  kical  Web  site,  and  the 
cost  to  us  is  negligible.”  His  papers 
charge  advertisers  a  $5  surcharge  for 
each  ad  posted  online  and  in  turn  pay 
AdOne  a  royalty. 

“A  lot  of  the  advertisers  we  up.sold 
have  come  back  and  reque.stcd  more- 
online  advertising,”  Ciillespie  says.  “It's 
met  with  a  lot  of  interest.” 

Besides  offering  job  listings  online, 
newspapers  have  tapped  into  other  rev¬ 
enues  from  popular  online  help-wanted 
sites. 

The  San  Jose  Mercur}’  Neies  sells 
banner  ads  on  Talent  Scout,  one  of  its 
online  job  sites,  for  a  flat  fee  of  $5,()<K)  a 
year,  according  to  Knoblaugh. 

Pilot  Online,  a  Virginian-Pilot,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  service  will  siKin  begin  selling 
disphi)'  advertising  and  company  pnv 
files,  according  to  Michael  Alston,  inter¬ 
active  media  general  manager. 

Newspapers’  leading  role  in  cia.ssified 
employment  adwrtising  may  be  safe  for 
the  time  being,  but  many  are  wary’  of 


storie^  around  the  clock, 
the  entire  market. 
advertisers  and  consumers. 
interactive  relationships  with  readers. 


the  future.  Brotman  prediets  "signifieant 
en)si()n  in  print  advertising  as  people 
move  more  toward  the  eleetronie 
medium.” 

The  threat  to  newspaper  elassified 
revenue  in  general  is  outlined  in  studies 
p)erformed  within  the  past  \ear  tor  the 
Newspaper  A.ss«K'iation  of  Ameriea  and 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  i'.o. 

But  Yates  says  newspapers  “are  well- 
positioned  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Internet.  We  have  all  the  interactive 
capabilities  and  can  offer  pnKluets  to 
advertisers  that  are  worthwhile  and 
profitable." 

As  t()r  heiglitened  competition  fn)m 
major  online  players  like  Vlien)soft  and 
AT&T,  the  possibiliri  exists  t<)r  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  Since  these  companies  have  no 
background  in  securing  job  classifieds, 
they  may  well  turn  to  newspapers  for 
help. 

(^areerPath’s  Forrest,  for  one,  seems 
eager  to  comply. “Putting  our  heads 
together  is  a  possibility,”  he  says.  “We 
could  work  with  them,  providing  them 
with  opportunities  tior  branding  on  our 
site  and  sending  people  to  their  sites.” 


Many  employers  are  turning  to 
the  Internet  to  find  workers  be¬ 
cause  the  online  services  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  forum  than  liner  ads  on  newsprint. 

“Traditional  help-wanted  sections 
haven’t  been  an  information  environ¬ 
ment,”  says  Jeffrey  Taylor,  executive 
vice  president  of  TMP  Worldwide, 
which  owns  the  Monster  Board 
(http://www.monsterboard.com) 
online  jobs  service. “They’re  advertis¬ 
ing  only,  and  not  content  driven.” 

While  newspaper  help-wanted  ads 
list  jobs,  Internet  advertisers  can 
include  more  details  and  information 
about  the  employer  to  give  job  seek¬ 
ers  a  wealth  of  information. 

Besides  benefiting  job  seekers,  the 
information  helps  advertisers  by 
screening  applicants.  “A  lot  of  people 
in  print  are  frustrated  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  responses,  but  in 
a  manageable  electronic  medium  they 


can  build  a  better  candidate  p<K)l,"  says 
Michael  R.  Forrest,  CEO  of  CareerPath. 

The  Internet  also  seems  to  be 
highly  tailored  to  the  changing  ways 
Americans  work.  With  an  incrca.se  in 
contract  and  part-time  workers,  the 
national  work  force  has  become  more 
transient,  and  “the  incredible  churning 
of  employees  puts  pres.sure  on  the 
human  resource  function,”  Forrest  says. 

C,arcerWEB,  a  subsidiary  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  publisher  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot,  offers  job  listings 
in  Israel  through  a  partnership  with 
the  Israeli  Im-estor  Network,  an  Israeli 
trade  organization. 

Visitors  to  CareerWEB  (www.cweb. 
com),  which  offers  a  variety  of  job- 
related  services,  can  link  to  the  IIN 
home  page  (www.IIN18.com)  to  find 
out  about  a  varieri'  of  jobs  offered  by 
Israeli  companies.  (^reerWEB  shares 
job  classified  revenue  with  IIN.  —  K.L. 


That's  what  over  1 50  newspapers  do  every  day,  with  audiotex  services  from 
Voice  News  Network.  They're  24-hour  news  sources,  providing  frequent  updates  of 
breaking  stories.  They're  offering  targeted  information,  much  more  than  they  could  ever 
print.  They're  running  innovative  contests  that  build  reader  loyalty  and  attract  advertisers. 

They’re  doing  it  all  with  Voice  News  Network. 
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Finding  A  Market 
For  Banner  Ads 

Cyberspace  has  attracted  mostly  national  ads;  as  local  retailers 
have  balked  at  added  spending  on  an  unproven  medium 


BY  TONY  CASE 


EWSPAPERS  ARE  STRUGGUNG  to  hit  pay 
dirt  by  selling  online  banner  ads,  which 
are  generating  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  comparable  display  ads  printed 
on  newsprint. 

What’s  up? 

For  one  thing,  there’s  little  industry¬ 
wide  uniformity  regarding  rates  and  sizes  of  online  display,  or 
banner  ads,  a  fact  that  alienates  potential  advertisers. 

In  addition,  the  effectiveness  of  Web  advertising  is  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  One  recent  survey  found  that  nearly  half 
of  online  users  never  even  look  at  ads. 

Then  there’s  the  question  of  audience  measurement,  con¬ 
sidered  a  highly  inexact  science  and  another  stumbling  block 
to  sales. 

Despite  the  uncertainty  and  problems,  newspapers  seem  as 
committed  as  ever  to  promoting 
their  Internet  efforts  —  and  snag¬ 
ging  a  bigger  piece  of  the  rapidly 
growing  interactive  ad  pie. 

Jupiter  Communications,  an 
Internet  forecaster  based  in  New 
York,  estimates  total  spending  for 
online  advertising  at  $300  million 
last  year  and  predicts  the  it  will 
balloon  to  $5  billion  by  the  year 
2000. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  much 
of  the  $300  million  went  to  news¬ 
paper  sites.  The  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  plans  to  release 
results  of  a  study  soon.  And  news¬ 
papers  are  tight-lipped  about  their 
sites’  financial  results  —  though 
most  claim  to  have  either  met  or 
exceeded  short-term  profit  expec¬ 
tations. 

“The  biggest  problem  with  the 
numbers  is  that  most  of  this  stuff  is 
based  on  rate  cards,  or  some 
assumption  of  some  public  num¬ 
bers,  when  everybody  in  this 


Case  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  New  York. 


industry  knows  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  bartering,”  said  David 
Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York-based  online  network  Real 
Media,  which  has  placed  ads  on  more  than  100  newspaper 
sites  to  date.  “Clearly  right  now,  newspapers  have  a  very  small 
piece  of  the  Internet  ad  market,  and  1  don’t  think  anybody 
would  disagree.” 

The  bulk  of  nonclassified  advertising  on  newspaper  Web 
sites  is  national,  executives  in  the  business  say.  In  selling 
online  media  to  advertisers,  newspapers  tend  to  tout  what  has 
made  the  print  newspaper  so  successful:  a  strong,  local  fran¬ 
chise.  But  ironically,  on  the  Web,  national,  rather  than  local, 
advertising  has  been  the  bread  and  butter. 

Despite  intensive  efforts  to  get  hometown  retailers  fired  up 
about  advertising  online,  newspapers  are  finding  that  a  lot  of 
these  businesses,  especially  smaller  ones,  lack  the  motivation, 
technological  sophistication,  and  money  to  be  effective  Web 
advertisers  —  leading  sites  to  rely  more  on  big  national  adver¬ 
tisers  like  Microsoft,  IBM  and  AT&T,  which  are  among  the 

largest  spenders  on  the  Internet. 

Morgan  of  Real  Media  estimates 
newspaper  Web  sites  attracted 
more  than  $10  million  in  national 
advertising  last  year  —  a  negligible 
sum  compared  with  the  more 
than  $4  billion  raked  in  by  daily 
newspapers  last  year  from  national 
advertising  and  $18  billion  more 
from  retailers.  What’s  more,  the 
bulk  of  the  online  ad  spending 
was  split  by  a  handful  of  the  big¬ 
ger,  more  successful  sites  such  as 
the  New  York  Times'. 

Jean  Edwards,  who  as  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers’  national 
online  ad  manager  oversees  ad 
operations  on  sites  operated  by 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Miami  Herald,  Charlotte  Observer 
and  20  or  so  other  papers,  guessed 
that  95%  of  her  company’s  online 
display  ad  revenue  came  from 
national  advertisers. 

“The  mom  and  pops  don’t  have 
the  money  to  develop  a  business 
on  the  Web,”  she  explained.  “This 
thing  has  to  be  nurtured  and  fed, 
and  that  takes  time.There’s  got  to 


Top  10 

Internet  Publishers 

(1996  Jan.-Sept.  revenues) 


1  [Sll  Netscape 

HH  www.netscape.com 


2 

Yahoo! 

www.yahoo  .com 

3 

© 

Infoseek 

www.infoseek.com 

4 

Excite 

www.excite.com 

5 

mm 

Lycos 

www.lycos.com 

6 

C/net 

www.cnct.com 

7 

WebCrawler 

wcbcrawler.com 

8 

ZDNet 

www.ztlnet.com 

9 

A  MAOBI.I.AN 

Magellan 

www.mckinley.com 

10 

ESPNet  Sports  Zone 

espn .  sportszone  .com 

SPQefynm 

i  Source:  Jupiter  Communications 

Total  $37.3  Million 
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be  enough  money,  and  a  budget.  Once 
you  put  it  out  there,  the  retailers  say, 
‘Wow,  look  what’s  involved  here.’  ” 

Even  large  retailers  have  dipped  their 
toes  cautiously  in  Knight-Ridder’s  online 
waters.  For  instance,  Macy’s  department 
store  chain,  a  major  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  in  San  Jose,  New  York,  Boston  and 
other  big  markets,  put  only  its  bridal 
registry,  a  tiny  niche  segment  of  its  over¬ 
all  sales,  online. 

“They’re  not  running  A-to-Z  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Edwards  lamented. 

As  Real  Media’s  Morgan  observed, 
“You’re  starting  to  see  some  retail,  but 
not  much.The  department  stores  have 
been  very  slow.” 

In  time,  however,  he  expects  newspa¬ 
pers  will  do  better  with  large  discoun¬ 
ters,  such  as  electronics  and  appliance 
giants  Circuit  City  and  Best  Buy,  as  time 
goes  on.  And  he  predicts  online  business 
directories  will  take  off  for  newspapers. 

Those  papers  that  have  successfully 
built  local  ad  bases  online  seem  to  be 
getting  through  to  the  same  types  of 
businesses:  other  online  operators,  finan- 
cial  institutions,  travel  agencies  and  car 
dealerships. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
launched  an  online  edition  last  April,  has 
had  particular  success  attracting  auto¬ 
motive  ads,  said  director  of  new  media 
Deirdre  Eagles.  Other  banner  advertisers 
include  travel  agencies,  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  high-tech  companies. 

Real  Media’s  Morgan  believes  newspa¬ 
pers  can  attract  more  online  ads  by 
offering  incentives  to  sales  reps. 

“If  you  want  your  print  salespeople 
to  take  the  time  selling  interactive,  ulti¬ 
mately  you’ve  got  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
pay  them  for  it  or  they’ll  concentrate  on 
print,”  he  said. 

Publishers  are  also  looking  to  cooper¬ 
ative  ventures  such  as  Real  Media  and 
New  Century  Network,  which  distribute 
ads  and  news  among  member  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  bring  in  new  business  and  to 
improve  newspapers’  collective  image 
with  online  advertisers.  NCN,  for 
instance,  has  70  newspaper  Web  site 
affiliates. 

“Networks  such  as  NCN  are  essential 
for  this  medium,”  said  Denise  Doyle, 
advertising  manager  for  nando.net,  the 
groundbreaking  online  operation  of  the 
Raleigh,  ^.C.,News  &  Observer, 
McClatchy  Newspapers’  online  leader. 
“The  downside  is  that  it’s  going  to  be 
difficult  to  get  intimately  involved  with 
the  advertisers.  So,  we’re  going  to  have 
to  work  together.” 


Interactive  Ad 
Spending 
By  Category 

-  Publishing  &  Media  6% 
j — Telecommunications  9% 
'  Comsumer 
Goods  13% 


“I  think  part  of  newspapers’  limita¬ 
tion  is  that  they  don’t  have  the  breadth, 
the  visibility  as  an  industry,  as  a  place  to 
put  Internet  advertising,”  added  Morgan. 
“They’re  thought  of  as  dinosaurs,  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with.”  But  the  situation  is 
changing  as  networks  and  technology 
find  ways  to  aggregate  newspapers 
together,”  he  said. 

“Who  can  do  a  better  job  of  provid¬ 
ing  broad  and  deep  coverage  of,  say,  the 
NFL  than  the  newspapers  in  the  NFL 
cities?  ESPN  and  nfl.com,  which  get  a 
lot  of  ad  dollars,  only  have  one  thing  to 
bring  to  the  table:  a  single  brand  that 
covers  everything.  But  they  probably 
have  one-tenth  of  the  information  on 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  as  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  have 
online.That’s  the  opportunity,  and  that’s 
where  newspapers  are  missing  it  right 
now.” 

THE  DEALS 

Newspaper  Web  sites  do  offer 
advertisers  a  variety  of  possibilities, 
however. 

Mercury  Center  (http:www.sjmer- 
cury.com),  the  site  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  features  “section-front”  ban¬ 
ner  ads  on  news  pages,  “mall”  ads  on 
commercialonly  areas,  and  sponsorship 
packages. 

With  the  section-front  plan,  ads  are 
rotated  among  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  service,  giving  advertisers 
access  to  every  page  on  the  site.The 
cost:  $200  per  day,  with  an  open-rate 
minimum  of  seven  days,  or  $  100  a  day 
on  a  six-month  agreement.The  site  also 
features  a  virtual  “mall,”  literally  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  mall  in  which  users  click  on 
store  names  for  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise.  Listings  cost  $1,000  per 


month. 

Merc  Center’s  spHinsorship  |>i«>gr.iin 
lets  advertisers  sponsoi  (ktuhIk  .^^)cclal 
sections  at  negotiated  rales 

Advertisers  are  asked  to  subiuii  two 
ads,  each  for  a  specific  applicant  >ii  For 
section  fronts,  the  si/e  is  1 2>b\  1 2s  pix¬ 
els,  with  ads  appearing  ui  the  riglii-hand 
column  of  section  fronts  and  in  ihe 
mall.  For  documents  and  menus  ihc  si/e 
is  5(H>y-350  pixels.  tilF  animaiion  is 
allowed  on  both  si/es.  provided  it  docs 
not  loop  continuously 

At  Knight-Ridder  s  Philadelphia 
Online  (http://www  phillynews  ctmi) 
the  site  of  the  Inquitvi  and  Daily  ,\eu’S, 
advertisers  may  purcha.se  a  month  of 
advertising,  with  3d(),tMHi  impie.s.sions 
guaranteed,  at  a  rate  of  9i2~’()  |k  i  d;i> 
With  50,000  impres-sions.  the  pine 
drops  to  $35  per  day  tor  a  one-iiKinih 
contract. 

As  in  newspaper  special  sections 
sponsorships  are  “ideal  tor  ideniitying 
your  brand  with  a  very  siieeifii  market 
or  audience,”  the  operation  tells  online 
prospects. 

For  $5,000  a  month,  advertise  is  can 
post  baimer  ads  in  one  ot  toui  ivgulai 
sections:  sports,  technology,  bre.iking 
news  and  classified  Again.  3(K)  ihk) 
impressions  are  guaranteed 

Smaller  Knight-Ridder  pniperties. 
such  as  the  Boulder.  (,oio  Daih  l  ain- 
era,  chaige  considerably  less  toi  online 
advertising,  of  course  I  he  pa|x  rs-,iie. 
BoulderNews  (http  //u  vv  w  bonl 
demews,  com),  offers  an  ojicn  rate  ot 
$12.50  a  day  for  .section  trouts  I  he 
longer  a  contraa.  the  lower  the  pei-elay 
charge.  For  example  a  three -month 
agreement  gets  a  seetion  lioiu  loi  sio  a 
day,  six  months  fdi  Sd  a  euiy  and  so  on 
Ad  si/es  are  uniform  on  saii  Jose  and 
Philadelphia  sites 

Nando.net’s  Nanelo  limes 
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(http://www.nando.net/),  billed  as  the 
first  newspaper  developed  exclusively 
for  the  World  Wide  Web,  offers  hyper- 
linked  banner  ads  that  either  rotate 
throughout  the  site  or  are  linked  to  a 
particular  page,  sponsorships  and  cus¬ 
tom  Web  design  services. 

Rates  are  based  on  the  number  of 
page  views  and  run  from  $43  for  under 
250,0(X)  impressions  down  to  $35  for 
up  to  1  million  impressions. 

“Title  sponsorships,”  or  banners 
above  section  mastheads,  cost  $37,500  a 
quarter,  or  $120,000  a  year. 

The  custom  design  package  begins  at 
$25,000  and  includes  an  array  of  pro¬ 
duction  services,  including  consulting, 
storyboards,  graphic  design,  training  to 
maintain  sites  and  a  listing  on  Nando ’s 
client  directory.  But  Nando  Times 
prefers  that  ad  agencies  handle  creative 
aspects. 

“Creative  can  be  quite  expensive,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  money  being  spent  right 
now  is  in  creative,  not  buying  media,” 
Nando’s  Denise  Doyle  said. 

“The  majority  of  the  ads  are  coming 
from  the  agencies,  because  the  newspa¬ 
per  people  just  weren’t  up  to  speed,” 
added  Edwards  of  Knight-Ridder.“Now 
they’re  trained  internally,  and  they  can 
do  it.” 

AD  SERVICES? 

Edwards  says  that  when  it  comes  to 
online  advertising,  newspapers  enjoy  a 
better  relationship  with  agencies.  As  in 
print,  agencies  are  creating  and  placing 
most  of  the  online  ads  —  and  taking 
the  standard  15%  cut  for  their  trouble. 


“If  you  want  your  print  salespeople  to 


take  the  time  selling  interactive,  ultimate¬ 
ly  you've  got  to  figure  out  a  way  to  pay 
them  for  it  or  they’ll  concentrate  on  print" 
—  David  Morgan,  Real  Media 


Online  Publishing 
Revenue  Division 

(Jan.-Sept.  1996) 


I  Source:  Jupiter  Communications  I 

! - ! 

“It’s  a  partnership,”  Edwards  said. 

“The  agencies  are  more  flexible 
because  they  see  the  medium  as  experi¬ 
mental.  We  all  want  this  to  work,  and 
we  want  to  tweak  it  to  make  it  woric  — 
tailoring  proposals  a  little  tighter,  get¬ 
ting  feedback  on  what  works,  what 
doesn’t.” 

Perhaps  because  of  a  long  newspa¬ 
per  tradition  of  helping  retailers  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  produce  print  ads  at  no  extra 
charge,  there  is  some  feeling  that  news¬ 
papers  shouldn’t  cede  too  much  to  the 
agencies. 

Real  Media’s  Morgan,  for  one,  thinks 
newspapers  ought  to  offer  creative  ser¬ 
vices  to  online  advertisers. 

“I  think  it’s  a  business  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  need  to  get  into,”  he  said. 
“They  have  to  meet  the  need.” 

But  some  newspapers  avoid  getting 
involved  in  the  creative  end  of  online 
ads. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 
Edition  (http://wsj.com)  gives  advertis¬ 
ers  “creative  liberty,”  but  won’t  actually 
design  the  ads. 

The  subscription-based  site  offers 
five  ad  placement  programs,  ranging 
from  monthly  charges  of  $5,000  for 
75,000  impressions  to  $25,000  for 
500,000  impressions.  Frequency  dis¬ 
counts  knock  off  25%  for  a  12-month 
commitment,  15%  for  six  months  and 
5%  for  three  months. 

The  Journal  —  whose  online  adver¬ 
tisers  range  fnjm  Fidelity  Capital  and 
Charles  Schwab  to  IBM  and  Hewlitt 
Packard  —  offers  two  ad  sizes,  each  in 
up  to  256  colors:  tiles,  106-by-120  pix¬ 
els,  and  banners,  476-by-75  pixels. 

Tom  Baker,  business  director  for 
online  Journal  products,  said  that  Inter¬ 
active  Edition  has  a  dedicated  sales 
team  but  also  benefits,  as  do  most 


newspapers,  from  print  sales  reps. 

“They  bring  in  a  lot  of  advertisers 
and  help  to  evangelize  what  we’re 
doing,”  he  said. 

Baker  said  the  site,  launched  last 
April,  had  achieved  bottom-line  expec¬ 
tations  so  far,  but,  like  everyone  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  article,  he  didn’t  say 
what  the  expectations  were  or  disclose 
hard  numbers. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  the  techniques  for  tracking 
Web  audiences,  but  newspapers  are 
attempting  to  refine  the  process. 

All  of  Knight-Ridder’s  sites  are 
audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  new  interactive  division,  created 
by  the  organization  that  has  verified 
newspaper  circulation  for  83  years. 
Online  logs  are  processed  daily  and 
reports  issued  weekly.  Advertisers  are 
privy  to  such  information  as  total  visi¬ 
tors  to  a  site,  total  hits  and  total  clicks 
on  an  ad. 

Journal  Interactive  uses  an  outside 
source,  as  well,  Internet  Profiles/ 
Nielsen,  to  audit  usage. 

Despite  worries  to  the  contrary. 

Baker  considers  the  Web  one  of  the 
more  accountable  media  in  terms  of 
audience  measurement. 

“You  can  talk  about  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  saw  an  ad  on  page  16  (of  the 
printed  newspaper),  whereas  on  the 
Web,  I  know  how  many  people  saw 
your  ad,”  he  explained. 

“Not  every  one  of  a  quarter-million 
readers  may  have  seen  an  ad  in  the 
paper,  but  sometimes  ads  are  placed  as 
if  that’s  true.” 

Of  course,  just  because  some  people 
saw  your  Web  site  doesn’t  mean  they 
paid  attention  to  the  ads.  Advertising 
Age  reported  that  44.2%  of  online  users 
recently  surveyed  said  they  never  look 
at  ads,  and  50.3%  said  they  never  click 
on  ads  for  more  information. 

How  bad  is  the  situation?  New  York 
Times  advertising  columnist  Stuart 
Elliott  recently  referred  to  barmer  adver¬ 
tising  as  “the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of 
interactive  advertising.” 

To  Jean  Edwards,  the  problems  add 
up  to  so  much  hogwash. 

“I  think  the  press  makes  some  of  this 
up,”  she  said.  Users  “realize  this  is  how 
the  information  is  getting  paid  for.  Sit¬ 
ting  here  in  Silicon  Valley,  you  have  a 
different  perspective  on  reality.  If  it 
were  an  issue,  we  would  hear  about  it 
here.” 
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United  Media,  home  of  the  world’s  best-loved  comics,  including  ftanuts, 
Dilbert  and  Nancy,  and  the  best  in  newspaper  columnists,  such  as  Miss 
Manners,  Jack  Anderson  and  Harvey  Mackay,  now  offers  the  latest 
innovations  in  interactive  feamres. 


The  world  standard  for  instant,  error-proof  taping,  VCR  Plus+*  enables 
users  to  record  TV  shows  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  The  PlusCode® 
numbers  appear  in  more  than  1,500  publications  worldwide,  in  30 
countries  and  on  6  continents,  reaching  300  million  consumers  each  week. 
VCR  Plus+  is  built  into  every  major  brand  of  VCR  and  is  now  being 
incorporated  into  many  TV  models. 


A  revolutionary  interactive  guide  to  Internet  events.  Red  Flash  utilizes  a 
daily  grid  on  the  Web  and  print  listings  in  newspapers  to  provide  previews 
of  Internet  programming  and  a  direct  link  to  events.  Red  Flash  allows 
users  to  create  their  own  personal  event  guides,  eliminates  time- 
consuming  Web-surfing,  and  puts  an  end  to  typing  lengthy  URLs. 


Same-day  comics  are  now  available  on  the  Internet  through  Weblink™, 
the  innovative  feamre  that  provides  a  direct  link  from  newspapers’  Web 
sites  to  United  Media’s  site.  The  Comic  Strip™.  Weblink  enables  a  news¬ 
paper  to  build  a  customized  comics  area  on  its  Web  site  that’s  open  to 
comics  from  other  syndicates.  This  unique  service  can  help  drive  traffic 
through  the  paper’s  site,  which  will  build  up  “hits”  and  attract  advertisers. 


For  more  information  about 
United  Media’s  advanced  interactive  features, 
please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  or  212-293-8500. 
E-mail:  lwilson@unitedmedia.com 


Meeting  The 
Online  Competition 

Guiding  principles  from  an  online  newspaper  veteran 
and  an  educator:  Make  friends,  move  fast,  scan  the  horizon 


AS  NEWSPAPERS  VENTURE  into  the  frontiers 
of  cyberspace,  they  find  themselves  in  a 
topsy-turvy  environment  facing  a  slew  of 
new  competitors  providing  local  content. 

It  is  a  world  in  which  traditional  strengths 
can  be  weaknesses,  the  distinction  between 
allies  and  competitors  can  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern,  and  business  development  can  typically  confront  a 
daunting  array  of  strategic  challenges. 

The  experiences  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  with  some  of 
the  most  extensive  online  efforts  in  the  newspaper  industry 
—  illustrate  some  of  the  complex  issues. 

“The  nature  of  this  business  is  changing  so  much  that  our 
best  customers  are  turning  into  competitors,  and  our  competi¬ 
tors  are  turning  into  potential  collaborators,”  says  Owen 
Youngman,  director  of  interactive  media  for  the  Tribune. 

For  instance,  a  number  of  local  publishing  and  media  organ¬ 
izations  that  in  the  past  have  been  viewed  as  competitors  are 
now  forming  alliances  with  the  newspaper’s  interactive  ven¬ 
tures. 

“We  have  an  existing  relationship  with  Crain’s  Chicago 
Business,  and  we  are  pursuing  other  similar  relationships  in 

the  print  world,”  says  Young-  - 

man.  “In  the  broadcast  world, 
we  have  good  relationships 
[online]  with  several  radio 
stations  in  the  market.” 

At  the  same  time,  tradi¬ 
tional  customers  are  setting 
up  online  projects  that  are 
direct  rivals.  For  example,  real 
estate  agencies,  traditionally  a 
major  source  of  classified  ad 
revenue,  have  moved  aggres¬ 
sively  onto  the  World  Wide 
Web  to  offer  property 
directly  to  consumers.  “New  competitors,  like  Point- 

“The  real-estate  commu-  cast,  which  did  not  even  exist 
nity  makes  no  bones  about  a  year  ago,  are  going  to  be  chop- 

the  fact  —  and  this  is  not  ping  away  at  your  franchise, 

specific  to  the  Chicago  Tri-  and  this  includes  some  that  are 

bune.You  cannot  go  to  any  not  even  news  content" 

real-estate  meeting  where  —  William  Boyd,  associate, 

they  would  prefer  that  they  management  &  leadership, 

did  not  need  the  newspaper,”  Poynter  Institute 


“New  competitors,  like  Point¬ 
Cast,  which  did  not  even  exist 
a  year  ago,  are  going  to  be  chop¬ 
ping  away  at  your  franchise, 
and  this  includes  some  that  are 
not  even  news  content" 

—  William  Boyd,  associate, 
management  &  leadership, 
Poynter  Institute 


INTER  ACTIVE 


BY  B.G.  YOVOVICH 


Youngman  says. 

In  their  favor,  newspapers  have  at  least  one  overwhelming 
strength  against  online  competitors  for  local  advertising  and 
readers:  a  major,  often  dominating,  presence  as  providers  of 
news  and  advertising. 

As  Kevin  Lavalla,  managing  director  in  charge  of  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  New  York  investment  banker  Veronis  Suhler  & 
Associates  Inc.,  put  it: 

“Daily  newspapers  certainly  are  in  a  very  advantageous 
position  because  they  already  understand  the  market.  They 
already  have  news  about  the  market,  they  already  are  gather¬ 
ing  it,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  those  contacts  and  abilities,  while  the  new  people, 
who  are  just  setting  up  sites  now,  simply  do  not  have  the 
credibility  or  name  recognition  that  newspapers  have.” 

The  world  of  interactive  services  is  very  different,  however. 

It  turns  on  the  click  of  a  mouse,  rather  than  the  turn  of  a 
page,  and  newspapers  shouldn’t  rest  on  their  traditional 
advantage,  according  to  observers  inside  and  outside  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“The  biggest  strength  of  newspapers  is  their  potential 
strength,  but  their  biggest  weakness  is  that  they  might  think 
that  this  fiotential  strength  is  a  real  strength,”  says  William 
Boyd,  who  teaches  management  and  leadership  programs  to 

newspaper  people  at  the 
Poynter  Institute  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  “What  I  mean  is  that 
it  is  a  potential  strength  that 
you  know  more  about  your 
market  than  these  folks  who 
come  into  it,  but  the  arro¬ 
gance  —  that  ‘We  have  this 
advantage  that  they  cannot 
beat’  —  is  what  can  make  it  a 
weakness.  The  newcomers 
can  come  in,  and  they  have 
already  proved  that  they 
learn  very  fast.” 

“The  nature  of  this  business  is  In  general,  it  is  becoming 
changing  so  much  that  our  clear  that  newspapers  that 
best  customers  are  turning  want  to  succeed  online  will 
into  competitors,  and  our  com-  need  to  make  some  impor- 
petitors  are  turning  into  poten-  tant  strategic  shifts  and  to 
tial  collaborators“  invest  in  changing  their  port- 

—  Owen  Youngman,  folio  of  skills,  Boyd  says.  For 
interactive  media  director,  example,  developing  “partner- 
Chicago  Tribune  ing  capabilities”  can  help 
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share  the  risks  inherent  in  any  explo¬ 
ration  of  a  new  frontier. 

“There  will  hardly  be  anyone  out 
there  alone,”  Boyd  says.  “No  one  with 
any  sense  goes  out  in  the  wilderness 
alone.” 

Moreover,  he  argues,  the  interlinked 
nature  of  the  World  Wide  Web  makes 
partnerships  essential. 

“If  you  decide  to  do  it  by  yourself, 
you’ll  find  yourself  in  the  situation 
where  everyone  else  is  in  these  compli¬ 
cated  alliances  that  allow  a  user  to  go  to 
their  site  and  be  seamlessly  connected 
to  a  huge  range  of  information,  while  all 
you  are  offering  is  the  opportunity  for 
someone  to  have  your  newspaper.  That’s 
not  going  to  work.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  interactive  for¬ 
ays,  for  example,  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for  positions  whose  specific 
responsibility  is  the  management  of 
partnering  relationships. 

“One  of  the  highest-ranking  jobs  on 
my  staff  —  my  digital  staff  —  is  the 
strategic  relationships  manager,”  says 
Youngman.“She  reports  directly  to  me 
and,  although  she  does  not  make  editor¬ 
ial  decisions,  she  is  involved  in  pretty 
much  everything  that  we  do.This  is  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  position,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  highest-ranking  jobs  in  the 
organization.” 

According  to  Youngman,  the  job  was 
created  after  realizing  that  in  the  long 
term,  no  matter  how  much  money  was 
involved,  “going  it  alone  did  not  make 
any  sense.  Six  months  into  this,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  we  needed  to 
have  a  focus  in  the  digital  arena  on  this. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  these  relation¬ 
ships,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  man¬ 
age  them  and  make  sure  that  they  work 
for  everybody.  Sorting  it  out  is  a  lull-time 
thing,  and  making  sure  that  those  rela¬ 
tionships  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  our 
organization  and  our  partners’  organiza¬ 
tion  requires  a  full-time  focus.” 

Independently,  the  Tribune  itself  cre¬ 
ated  an  analogous  position  of  digital 
relationship  manager. 

About  the  same  time  Youngman  was 
filling  the  position  in  the  interactive 
unit.  Tribune  publisher  Jack  Fuller 
appointed  a  vice  president  for  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  alliances  at  the  newspaper 
itself. 

The  two  relationships  managers  work 
closely  “and  I  am  in  meetings  with  the 
two  of  them,  three  days  out  of  every 


Yovovich  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Evanston,  III. 


five.  It  is  a  huge  priority  for  us,”Young- 
man  said. 

While  reaching  out  for  online  part¬ 
ners,  newspapers  also  need  to  ramp 
up  the  speeds  at  which  they  operate, 
Boyd  suggests.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks 
will  be  “to  move  Cast  enough,  to  realize 
that  they  no  longer  have  time  to  do  like 
they  did  when  they  were  deciding 
about  buying  a  new  printing  press,  and 
spent  years  studying  it  before  making  a 


decision,”  says  Boyd.  In  cyberspace,  com¬ 
petitors  will  create  partnerships  and 
products  within  18  months  or  levs 
“A  lot  of  newspaper  companies  are 
taking  longer  about  deciding  if  they 
should  bring  out  a  special  edition  ti>r 
online  than  it  takes  a  whole  new  indus¬ 
try  to  come  up,”  Boyd  observes  “Where 
papers  had  been  moving  at  geologic 
speed,  you  now  have  to  be  able  to  nurve 
at  least  at  the  speed  of  sound,  if  not  the 


To  do: 

L  Put  newspaper  on  the  Web 

2.  Expand  online  services 

3.  Add  classifieds  to  site 
d.  Bill  for  content 
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Getting  New  Media  to  work  for  your  newspaper  means  building  the  strong  content, 
audience  and  advertiser  base  to  support  your  efforts.  Not  an  easy  job  . . .  which  is  why 
more  papers  are  turning  to  TMS.  We’re  at  the  forefront  of  emerging  technologies. 
We’ve  got  the  experience  in  the  marketplace  to  help  our  clients  achieve  the  bottom- 
line  results  that  measure  success. 


Our  interactive  services  will  optimize  your  valuable  resources — time,  staff, 
salaries,  production  and  budget — freeing  you  to  concentrate  on  editorial 
concerns.  TMS  offers  electronic  television  listings,  news  animations, 
seasonal  and  thematic  Web  modules,  comprehensive  weather  data, 

I  and  audiotex  content.  All  designed  to  attract  traffic  and 
i  i  ^  generate  sponsorship  revenue. 


Web  packages  that  attract 


Complete,  customizable  tele- 


Bringing  fresh  ideas 


audiences  and  advertisers.  vision  listings  and  features. 

to  audiotex. 
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Tribune  Media  Services 


TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

4?5  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  1500 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
http://www.tms.tribune.com 


Interactive  graphics 
packages  and  Web-ready 
animations-tied  to  the  news. 


Thejnost  comprehensive 
weather  module  few  the  Web, 
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We  Deliver  800  U.S.  Newspapers  To 
Your  Desk  Every  Morning.  FREE! 


TIk  Web  Site 


Since  November  of  1994  more  than  800  American  newspapers  have 
established  Web  editions,  and  more  are  coming  online  every  month. 
Now,  you  can  find  live  links  to  all  of  them  in  the  special  "Online 
Newspapers"  section  of  E&P  Interactive's  Web  site. 

On  deadline  and  need  more  information  about  today's 
political  events  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country?  Interested 
in  perusing  the  hometown  sports  coverage  of  urban 
dailies  in  major  league  cities?  Want  to  study  how  com- 
petitor  publications  in  your  region  are  handling  Web  site 
structure  or  content  strategy?  They're  all  here,  just  a  click 
■■B  v;  away  -  from  national  Web  publications  like  Investor's 
Business  Daily  or  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  local 
papers  like  the  Wheeling  News-Register  of  West  Virginia 
ibbkMa  Herald  &  News  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  State-by- 

'  state  groupings  makes  it  even  easier  to  go  directly  to  what 

you  need  in  seconds. 

The  E&P  Interactive  Guide  to  Online  Newspapers  brings  800  Web  pub¬ 
lications  to  your  computer  screen  every  day.  And  access  is  free.  Yes,  free. 
It's  just  another  of  the  extraordinary  new  Internet  reference  features  from 
the  most  respected  source  of  media-related  business  information. 


E&P  Interactive,  the  Web  site  of  the  world's  newspaper  industry. 


littp://wvvw.mediainfo.com 


To  advertise  on  this  Web  site,  contact  Dennis  O'Neill  at  (212)  675-4380  ext.  501  •  E-mail:  denniso@mediainfo.com 
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speed  of  light,  and  that  is  a  very  difficult 
thing 

Newspaper  managers  who  think  they 
have  the  luxury  of  considering  change 
slowly  “are  going  to  have  big  problems,” 
Boyd  warns.  The  Tribune's  experiences 
bear  out  this  view. 

“I  did  a  project  at  the  newspaper 
awhile  ago  where  we  reconfigured  our 
food  section.  We  changed  the  day  of  the 
week  that  it  came  out,  changed  its 
focus,  and  started  a  TV  show  based  on 
it,”  says  Youngman.“It  was  wonderfully 
successful.  Readership  and  ad  revenue 
both  went  up,  but  that  project  took  14 
months  from  start  to  completion.  In  the 
online  environment,  a  14-month  project 
is  inconceivable.  Fourteen-day  projects 
are  more  like  it.” 

He  agrees  that  in  the  staid  and 


mature  business  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  “we  need  to  change  our  mindset  so 
that  we  will  be  flexible  and  aggressive 
enough  to  compete  against  companies 
that  do  not  have  the  same  infrastructure 
and  bureaucracies.” 

Another  skill  that  is  rapidly  rising  in 
importance  is  the  ability  to  expect  the 
unexpected.  Boyd  of  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute  says  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  “need  to  improve  their  periph¬ 
eral  vision,”  to  discard  the  notion  of 
focus  as  the  top  consideration,  espe¬ 
cially  the  focus  on  one  competitor. 

“The  stuff  that  you  are  staring  at  — 
the  competition  that  you  know  well 
and  on  which  you  are  keeping  an  eye 
—  is  not  going  to  be  all  the  competi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  probably  not  even  going 
to  be  the  most  important  part,”he  warns. 


“New  competitors,  like  PointCast, 
which  did  not  even  exist  a  year  ago,  are 
going  to  be  chopping  away  at  your  fran¬ 
chise,  and  this  includes  some  that  are 
not  even  news  content.” 

Auto-by-Tel,  an  online  competitor  to 
automotive  advertising,  is  another  com¬ 
petitor,  one  that  may  be  more  of  a 
threat  than  Microsoft,  Boyd  said.  Other 
sites  are  trying  to  win  over  a  piece  of 
the  real-estate  classified  prize. 

The  key  to  meeting  these  challenges 
is  to  constantly  scan  the  online  environ¬ 
ment  for  new  threats. 

“The  paradigm  shift  never  comes 
from  the  center,  and  that,  if  you  just 
stare  at  the  center,  you  will  not  see  the 
most  important  things,”  Boyd  advises. 
“In  this  kind  of  environment,  focus  on 
the  center  is  a  big  mistake.” 


Partial  Score  Card  Of  Local  Competitors 


The  business  of  providing  local  news  and  information 
by  phone  lines  to  computers  is  rapidly  turning  more 
complicated  —  and  competitive. 

A  steady  stream  of  deep-pocketed,  heavyweight  players  is 
rumbling  ominously  onto  the  scene,  ready  to  compete  for 
readers  and  advertisers  against  newspapers  and  their  elec¬ 
tronic  services;  Microsoft’s  Sidewalk.  America  Online’s  Digi¬ 
tal  City  ventures.  The  Wamer/Telepictures  CityWeb  net¬ 
work.  U.S.  West’s  Dive  In  services. 

In  addition,  other  newcomers  aie  set  to  swarm  over  in 
the  sector  with  a  variety  of  services  providing  all  sorts  of 
local  news  and  information.  Web  search  services  like  Yahoo! 
have  begun  to  roll  out  localized  versions  of  tlieir  global 
search  services.  Alternative  weeklies  are  putting  toother 
Web  sites  specializing  in  comprehensive  local  entertain¬ 
ment  listings,  reviews  and  leisure  information.  And  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Web  sites  are  tiying  to  elbow  their  way  into  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  business. 

Here  is  a  basic  score  card  of  nationally  oriented  ventures 
ready  to  compete  ft)r  local  content: 

♦  Digital  City.  First  launched  by  America  Online  Inc.  (AOL) 
in  1995,  the  services  offer  local  news,  weather,  traffic,  and 
sports,  as  well  as  entertainment  and  travel  information,  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  and  children’s  programming.The  Chicago  JH- 
hune  plays  a  major  partnership  role.  Local  Digital  Qty  ser¬ 
vices  already  arc  running  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Boston, 
and  Hiiladelphia,  and  plans  call  for  expanding  to  88  mar¬ 
kets  in  North  America. 

♦  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Sidewalk.  In  the  process  of  a.sscmbliu^ 
local  editorial  teams  that  include  print,  broadcast  and  online 
journalists  who,  the  software  giant  says,  will  produce  “the 
next  generation  of  city  media.”  Locales  targeted  for  rollout 
include  Seattle,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Boston,  with 
10  to  15  cities  worldwide  expected  to  be  online  by  the  end 
of  1997. 

♦  CitjWeb.  Put  together  by  Warner  Bros.  Online  and 


Telepictures  Distribution,  the  service  is  designed  to  enable 
local  TV  stations  to  offer  local,  national  and  international 
news,  weather,  sports,TV  listings,  community-af^iirs  informa¬ 
tion,  classified  ads,  original  targeted  programming,  and  edu¬ 
cational  material. 

♦  Dive  In.The  online  service  from  U.S.  West  has 
aimounced  plans  to  debut  in  10  metropolitan  areas  across 
the  nation  in  late  1996  and  to  deliver  a  broad  spectrum  of 
local  information,  including  comprehensive  community  cal¬ 
endars,  easy-to-read  maps,  information  about  city  council 
meetings,  traffic  reports,  and  school  lunch  menus. 

♦  CitySearch.  Offering  local  news,  entertairunent,  busi¬ 
ness  and  community  information,  it  began  with  trials  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  expanded  into  Raleigh-Durham,  N.C., 
and  Los  Angeles.  With  substantial  equity  investment  from 
Goldman,  Sachs  and  AT&T  Ventures,  CitySearch  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  expansion  into  New  York  City  with  its  July 
acquisition  there  of  Metrobeat  and  has  announced  plans  to 
operate  in  30  cities  by  the  end  of  1997. 

♦  IntelliPages,  an  Internet-based  news,  information  and 
commerce  product  at  St.  Louis-based  HitCom  Corp.,  has 
operations  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Qty,  Denver,  Spokane,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  San  Diego,'I\icson, 
and  Sacramento.  It  offers  local  headline  news,  weather, 
sports  and  traffic;  city  information  such  as  entertainment, 
attractions,  accommodations  and  events;  white  and  yellow 
pages  phone  listings.The  plan  is  for  IntelliPl^es  services  to 
function  in  more  than  200  markets  through  1999. 

♦  Yahoo!  The  Internet  search  service  has  launched 
regional  sites  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  its  Get  Local  services,  which  automatically  cre¬ 
ate  a  specialized  page  for  the  chosen  locale  with  city  and 
regional  news,  scores  from  local  sports  teams,  weather 
reports,  ZIP  code-specific  links  to  entertainment  activities, 
phone  listings  and  interactive  maps. 

—  compiled  by  B.G.  Yovovich 
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Web  Audits; 

A  Complex  Art 

In  search  of  advertising,  Web  sites  seek  audience  measurement,  and 
traditional  circulation  auditors  move  to  fill  the  void,  but  methods  vary 


BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


HIRD-PARTY  AUDITS  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  the  financial  success  of 
Internet  publishers  —  like  they  already  are 
for  print  publishers. 

To  keep  and  attract  advertisers,  Web  pub¬ 
lishers  must  be  able  to 
document  the  number 
of  people  exposed  to  their  sites,  as  well 
as  to  individual  ads.  But  that’s  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds.  For  one  thing,  there’s  a 
lot  of  argument  and  hype  between  com¬ 
peting  auditing  organizations  about 
methods.  For  another,  there’s  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  exactly  how 
audits  can  be  conducted  in  cyberspace. 

The  first  third-party  Web  site  audit 
was  only  completed  last  June  by  BRA 
International  —  indicating  the  start  of  a 
search  for  security  in  a  medium  con¬ 
vulsed  with  growing  pains  and  wrestling 
with  complicated  technological  issues 


affecting  audit  accuracy. 

Web  auditing  is  the  process  of  analyzing  how  many  view¬ 
ers  access  Web  sites,  and  what  they  see  while  there.Two  of 
the  most  common  ways  to  tally  traffic  involve  counting 
either  hits  or  page  views. 

Although  the  term  “hit”  has  been  widely  popularized  in 
mass  media,  hits  do  not  accurately  gauge  traffic  because  mul¬ 
tiple  “hits”  can  be  recorded  in  the 
process  of  displaying  a  single  Web  page 
on  a  computer  screen.  For  example,  an 
HTML  page  that  has  live  graphics,  one 
video  clip  and  one  Java  applet  would 
count  as  eight  hits.  However,  since  all 
those  items  are  components  within  one 
page,  the  same  action  only  counts  as 
one  page  view.  This  is  why  the  major 
auditing  companies  audit  by  page 
views,  not  hits. 

HITS  VS.  VIEWS 

The  two  largest  independent  audit¬ 
ing  companies  —  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC),  which  established 
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AdHunter  Version  3.0  Launch 

1:00  pm.  Thursday,  Feb.  13 
New  Media  Lab  Exhibit  Area 

“Classifieds  -  The 
Opportunities  t  Challenees“ 

11:00  a.m.  -  Noon,  Friday  Feb.  14 
Check  your  program  for  location. 


Visit  AdOne  Ciassified  Network 
@  Interactive  Newspapers  ’97! 

"The  results  have  been  exceedingly  profitable!  AdOne  is  so 
effective  that  our  forty-five  salespeople,  including  those  with 
no  prior  Internet  experience,  were  both  motivated  and  capable 
of  selling  ads  on  the  Internet!  I  recommend  AdOne 
wholeheartedly!" 

Glen  Kosik,  Classified  Advertising  Manager 
COURIER  LIFE  NEWSPAPERS,  BROOKLYN,  NY 


Interacttra 
rr  Newspapers 
^  *97 

AdOne’s  Exclusive 
Spcnsorship  of  E&P’s  same 
day  coverage  of  Interactive 
Newspapers  '97  is  at 
httpJ/www.mediainfo.com. 


http://www.adone.com 

EXPANDING  CLASSIFIED  POWER 

361  Broadway,  Suite  100,  New  York,  NY  10013 
Tel:  212.965.2900  Fax:  212.334.3307  E-mail:  info@adone.com 
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its  Audit  Bureau  of  Verification  Services 
(ABVS)  subsidiary  for  electronic  media, 
and  BPA  International  —  are  expanding 
their  traditional  competition  from 
paper  to  the  Web.  Both  companies  use 
distinctly  different  auditing  techniques. 


- ---il 

Newspaper  Content 

Online^  j 


manipulation  by  Webmasters. 

One  of  the  biggest  impediments  to 
auditing  accuracy  is  America  Online’s 
internal  procedure  of  “caching,”  or  cap¬ 
turing  copies  of  Web  pages  within  AOL’s 
own  system.  It  is  potentially  a  big  prob¬ 
lem,  because  AOL  provides  Internet 
i  access  to  millions  of  users. 

5!fc  To  make  downloading  fiister  for 

■1^  I  users,  AOL  retrieves  a  single  copy  of 

I  your  Web  page,  graphics  included,  and 
B  I  saves  it  on  a  proxy  server  that  allows 
multiple  AOL  users  to  retrieve  pages 
I  from  the  cache  instead  of  from  your 
1  distant  server.  So,  if  2,000  users  came  to 
cOT-TV<i'  your  newspaper’s  Web  site  through  AOL, 

'Jl  •  your  server  log  may  only  show  a  record 
^  I  of  a  single  visit  —  because  AOL  users 
J  actually  accessed  your  pages  stored  by 
,  AOL.  Worse,  for  auditors,  AOL  has  de- 

clined  to  share  information  about  traffic, 
j  A  BPA  employee  said,  “AOL’s  attitude 
stifS  f  really  buUish.They  don’t  feel 

- '  their  information  should  be  shared.  And 

rtant  of  until  it  becomes  a  financial  prospect  for 

>  caused  AOL,  I  don’t  see  them  opening  their 

2)  frame-  books.” 

server  log  ABVS’s  Lavery  said  he  is  trying  to  gain 


DUELING  AUDITORS 

A  third  firm,  1/PRO,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attempt  to  audit  Web  sites.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  “counter”  —  a  com¬ 
pany  that  offers  Web  measurement  and 
analysis,  but  doesn’t  call  its  woric  inde¬ 
pendent  auditing. 

“Advertisers  are  now  interested  in 
knowing  who  has  consumed  their 
advertisement,”  said  Mike  Lavery,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of  ABVS. 
“Auditing  is  going  to  have  to  provide 
the  standards  and  traditional  service  of 
accountability  and  comparability  of  that 
information.” 

Bob  Ivins,  vice  president  of  market 
research  for  1/PRO,  credited  his  com¬ 
pany  with  providing  the  impetus  for 
surging  Web  advertising,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  need  for  auditing. 

“We  enabled  the  advertising  that  has 
occurred  on  the  Web  to  really  happen 
the  way  it  has,”  he  said.  “We  hear  a  lot 
that  we  are  both  an  auditor  and  counter, 
but  you  can't  do  both.  We  have  a  ten 
million  dollar  investment  in  technology 
that  puts  us  in  a  decent  position  to 
understand  the  subtleties  of  the  Web.” 

Lavery  said  that  both  ABVS  and  I/PRO 
utilize  software  that  resides  on  individ¬ 
ual  Web  servers  and  automatically  sends 
activity  logs  to  the  company.  However, 
ABVS  also  requires  Web  sites  to  provide 
their  own  counts  to  ABVS  for  verification. 
He  ruled  out  the  possibility  that  a  com¬ 
pany  could  audit  its  own  counts  of  usage. 

“A  friend  from  Leo  Burnett  once  said, 
‘It’s  like  asking  school  kids  to  grade  their 
own  papers,’  ”  Lavery  said.  “Both  the 
ABVS  and  BPA  offer  independent  audits. 
That  is  the  nature  of  what  we  do.” 

But  they  do  what  they  do  differently. 
ABVS  uses  its  proprietary  Gatekeeper 
software.  BPA  requires  Webmasters  to 
submit  activity  logs,  and  also  assigns  an 
auditor  to  check  Web  site  information. 

On  paper,  audits  from  each  look  very 
different,  and  terms  are  defined  differ¬ 
ently.  They  disagree,  for  instance,  over 
what  constitutes  a  nonqualifying  page 
and  what  the  number  of  page  requests 
means. 
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All  Web  audits,  however,  must  grapple 
with  the  technical  problems  that  can 
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access  to  AOL’s  data.  Meanwhile,  I/PRO’s 
Ivins  said  he  is  working  with  the  proxy- 
caching  community  and  with  sites  to 
develop  a  process  to  defeat  caching. 

Framesets,  an  element  of  a  Web  site 
structure,  can  inadvertently  cause  a  sin¬ 
gle  page  view  to  be  recorded  as  multi¬ 
ple  page  views.The  structure  usually 
includes  a  navigation  frame,  a  large 
content  frame  and  an  advertisement 
frame  on  the  top  or  bottom.  Although 
they  appear  together  on  a  single 
screen,  the  server  logs  them  as  separate 
Web  browser  windows.  So,  a  user  view¬ 
ing  one  frameset  page  leaves  behind  a 
record  of  multiple  page  visits. 

Splash  pages,  sort  of  welcome  signs, 
usually  contain  little  content  and  sit  on 
top  of  actual  home  pages.  Users  must 
click  through  to  get  to  the  home  page, 
thereby  tattening  the  traffic  count. 

ABVS  and  BPA  are  at  odds  over  how 
to  deal  with  these  phenomena.  Both 
companies  count  framesets  as  one  page 
view  and  disqualify  splash  pages.  V^Tien 
ABVS  receives  site  information  from  its 
Gatekeeper  software,  auditors  attempt 
to  identify  these  types  of  pages. 

BPA,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
unless  audit  staffers  actually  view  sites, 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  splash  pages 
from  framesets. 

The  two  firms  also  differ  somewhat 
on  Webmasters  who  tamper  with  activ¬ 
ity  logs.  Lavery  says  his  competitor, 

BPA,  catmot  independently  confirm 
internal  manipulation  of  records, 
whereas  his  company  can,  with  the 
help  of  its  software. 

“The  Webmaster  can  write  to  the  log 
files  very,  very  easily,”  he  said,  “and 
unless  you  can  confirm  that  activity, 
how  do  you  know  it’s  valid  activity?” 

The  BPA  said  that  its  clients  have 
found  such  software  to  inhibit  their 
servers,  and  even  to  cause  system 
crash. Although  it  can  validate  data,  the 
company  said  it  would  take  six  people 
manipulating  log  files  all  day  to  make  a 
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difference  in  numbers. 

“We  would  not  be  in  the  business 
we  are  in  if  we  didn’t  know  that  audit 
means  check  and  balance,”  said  Glen 
Hansen,  BPA’s  senior  vice  president  of 
auditing.  “I  don’t  know  if  the  ABC  soft¬ 
ware  solution  includes  validity  checks.” 

Lavery,  noting  the  significant  brand 
value  of  BPA  and  I/PRO,  points  out  that 
ABC’s  software  frees  Webmasters  from 
having  to  transmit  log  files. 

Hansen’s  response:  “Teenage  kids  can 
crack  Pentagon  files.  You  know  what 
else  they  can  crack.” 


PRICING  PAHERN 

The  three  Web  auditors  also  differ  on 
pricing. 

I/PRO  charges  about  $1,500  a 
month,  with  some  clients  in  the  $4,000 
range.  Price  is  a  function  of  traffic  vol¬ 
ume,  and  recently  the  company  created 
a  value-added  service  called  NetLine, 
described  as  “a  data  mining/reporting 
tool  enabling  a  site  to  mine  their  usage 
data  such  as  clickthroughs  and  refer¬ 
rals,  time,  etc.” 

“Data  mining”  is  a  relatively  new 
term  that  refers  to  analyzing  audience 
responses  to  Web  pages  or  online  clas¬ 
sified  ads  to  identify  meaningful  trends. 
A  simple  example:  generating  a  numeri¬ 
cal  comparison  of  the  clickthroughs 
elicited  by  two  different  versions  or 
placements  of  a  baimer  ad  for  the  same 
product  or  service. 

At  ABVS  —  whose  37  Web  site  clients 


include  nando.net,  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  InfiNet’s  Cool  Site  of  the  Day,  and 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
—  prices  range  from  $400  to  $1500  for 
a  single  server  site  and  are  based  on 
volume,  activity  and  the  number  of 
unique  pages  (different  URL  addresses). 
Ad-specific  audits  costs  up  to  $200  each. 

Known  mainly  for  auditing  magazine 
circulation,  BPA  wants  to  audit  newspa¬ 
per  Web  sites.  Hansen  and  BPA  Presi¬ 
dent  Michael  Marchesano  plan  to  speak 
at  the  Asian  Newspaper  Publishing 
Expo  in  Hong  Kong  about  the  value  of 
audited  Web  sites. 

BPA  offers  volume  discounts:  from 
5%  for  three  to  five  sites,  to  10%  for 
over  10  sites.  Monthly  charges  run  from 
$900  for  over  100,000  page  requests  to 
$1,900  for  over  3  million  page  requests. 

BPA  offers  ad-specific  audits  for  $200 
each  and  audits  of  registered  users  for 
$75  an  hour. 

STANDARDS  NEEDED 

The  two  companies  agree  there  is  an 
absolute  need  for  independent  audits, 
that  the  competition  has  heated  up  and 
that  Web  site  auditing  will  become 
essential  for  online  newspapers  in  the 
near  future. 

“We  think  competition  is  a  good 
thing,”  said  BPA’s  Hansen.  “But  those  of 
us  competing  really  ought  to  be  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  getting  the  online  world 
audited  rather  than  saying  one  audit  is 
better  than  the  other.  We’d  rather  take 
the  high  road.” 

The  need  for  Web  site  auditing,  and 
for  industrywide  standards,  is  also  being 
addressed  around  the  world.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  32-member  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  set 
up  a  standards  committee  specifically 
to  establish  a  minimum  set  of  standards 
to  be  used  by  members  globally. 

Plans  call  for  the  recommendations 
to  be  sent  to  members  in  early  1998. 


Lycos  Audit 

ZYCOS,THE  INTERNET  search 
engine,  hired  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Verification  Services,  an  arm  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  to  report 
on  how  many  people  use  Lycos. 

The  online  audit  (http://www.access 
abvs.com.Lycos)  was  released  last  Octo¬ 
ber  in  what  ABVS  President  Michael  J. 
Lavery  called  “a  defining  moment  for 
Web  auditing.” 
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Step  Toward 

Audit 

Standards 

A  UDITORS  FROM  SIX  nations  have 
aflL  agreed  to  use  the  model  devel¬ 
oped  by  ABVS  Interactive  as  a  model  for 
report  formats  and  definitions  of  mea¬ 
surement  units,  according  to  ABVS,  a 
unit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  move  by  the  audit  bureaus  in 
Denmark,  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom 
was  billed  as  a  step  toward  creating  a 
worldwide  reporting  and  measurement 
standard  for  Web  site  traffic. 

In  a  separate  development,ABC’s 
board  in  November  endorsed  standards 
recommended  by  two  subcommittees. 
They  include:  the  definition  of  a  page 
impression  as  “the  combination  of  one 
or  more  files  presented  to  a  viewer  as  a 
single  document  as  a  result  of  a  single 
request  received  by  the  server”,  the 


decision  to  count  a  frame,  defined  as 
multiple  documents  or  pages  viewed 
on  one  screen  simultaneously,  as  one 
page  impression,  no  matter  how  many 
pages  are  displayed  on  the  same  screen; 
and  the  definition  of  a  visit  as  “a  series 
of  consecutive  qualified  page  impres¬ 
sions  between  a  user  and  a  Web  site.” 

Digital 

Donations 

IGITAL  CITY  CHICACK)  on  Amer- 
JL^  ica  Online  allowed  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Holiday  Fund  to  collect  its  first 
electronic  donation  ever. 

An  hour  after  the  giving  service 
launched  Dec.  9  online,  a  $75  gift  was 
received  via  electronic  transaction. 

It  works  like  this:  Donors  type  in  the 
amount  of  the  gift  and  then  click  on  a 
submit  button,  taking  them  to  a  secure 
area  where  they  provide  their  names, 
addresses,  and  credit  card  numbers.  Givers 
may  choose  whether  or  not  to  have 


their  name  printed  in  the  newspaper. 

OwenYoungman,Cibica!go  Tribune 
director  of  interactive  media,  plans  to 
add  such  Web-based  transactions  as:  buy¬ 
ing  newspaper  subscriptions,  buying 
goods  from  the  Tribune  Store  and  buy¬ 
ing  search  time  in  the  Tribune's 
archives. 


Free  Articles 

A  RTICLE  RESOURCE  Association,  a 
JLM.  start-up  company  in  Hopkins,  Minn., 
has  launched  a  site  that  includes  articles 
and  art  for  use  as  story  ideas  or  print¬ 
able  stories  by  publishers,  editors  and 
reporters.  Companies  and  associations 
pay  to  have  the  material  circulated. 

Categories  include  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment;  home  and  garden;  food  and  cook¬ 
ing;  health  and  fitness;  travel  and  resorts. 

The  site  (www.aracopy.com) 
includes  summaries  of  articles  in  the 
categories  and  thumbnail  views  of  art. 
Access  to  full  articles  requires  registra¬ 
tion  for  free  membership  that  entitles 
members  to  download  material. 


Soluti^S _ 

iiommimitiS 


Now  there’s  an  easy  way  to  let  local  community  groups  post  timely  news 
and  information  directly  to  Web  pages  in  your  online  newspaper  or 
magazine.  It  not  only  saves  you  time  and  money,  it  gets  your  readers  more 
involved  and  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of  profit  oppiortunities. 

For  a  demo  of  our  Web-based  publishing 
solutions,  see  us  at  booths  13  &  14. 


Business  Partner 


O  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  1997.  All  Rights  Reserved.  IBM  is  a  registered  tradeniark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Beyond 
Funny  Pages 


A  heavy  dose  of  Web  offerings  helps  Tribune  Media  Services 
refine  syndication  for  the  information  age 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


HESE  DAYS, TRIBUNE  Media  Services  isn’t  just 
Dick  Tracy  —  it’s  also  the  technology  that 
drives  the  lantern-jawed  detective’s 
two-way  wrist  computer. 

Famous  for  such  traditional  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  (offerings  as  “Dick 
Tracy,”  “Brenda  Starr”  and 
the  “Jumble”  word  puzzle,TMS  is  gaining 
an  equal  reputation  for  its  high-tech 
approach  to  its  core  business  and  beyond. 

In  the  last  18  months  especially, TMS 
has  accelerated  its  push  into  Web  and 
HTML  publishing,  distribution,  mar¬ 
keting  and  content  development. 

TMS  rolled  out  its  WebPoint  Inter¬ 
active  Content  modules  and  TV  Week 
Interactive,  a  Web  version  of  its  syn¬ 
dicated  television  listing  service.  In 
partnership  with  Mercury  Mail  Inc., 

TMS  is  developing  personalized 
HTML  e-mail  capabilities  for  its  Inter¬ 
net  products.And  through  its  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Information  Services 
syndicate,  it  is  providing  News  In 
Motion,  animated  information  graphics  that  can  be  used  as 
“over-the-shoulder”  visuals  for  bn)adcast  news,  or  in  online 
newspapers. 

Web  technology  is  also  meeting  the  oldest  version  of  the 
interactive  newspaper,  audiotex,  at  TMS’ Voice  News  Networic, 
which  now  serves  online  publishers  as  well  as  printed  news¬ 
papers. 

Electronic  delivery  has  even  reached  the  funny  pages  at 


“We’re  changing  the  syndication  model,”  says  TMS  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  David  D.  Williams.  “While  we  have  to  do  the 
traditional  model,  we  think  we  also  have  to  be  creative  about 
what  we  want  to  see  —  and  then  go  out  and  get  people 
to  execute  those  ideas  ....  There’s  more  research. 
We’re  more  proactive  —  and  more  like  a 
studio  that  creates  pilots,”  Williams  adds. 
So,  for  instance,  in  addition  to  weed¬ 
ing  through  the  thousands  of  unso¬ 
licited  proposals  for  features  that  any 
syndicate  gets  each  year, TMS  now  also 
recruits  talent  to  create  comic  strips  and 
other  material. 

Similarly,  the  affiliate  concept  is 
being  applied  to  customers  of  tradi¬ 
tional  syndicated  features  as  well  as 
electronic  publishers. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  would  have 
considered  [a  newspaper  or  online 
service]  who  received  a  Shoe’  or  a 
‘Mother  Goose  &  Grimm’  as  a  ‘Shoe’  affiliate, 
but  you’re  seeing  more  of  that  now  at  TMS,” 
says  Mike  Silver,  who  is  vice  president/elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  at  TMS  as  well  as 
general  manager  of  Tribune  Interactive. 

At  Voice  News  Networic,  that  philosophy  is 
taken  to  the  point  that  VNN  holds  annual  affiliate  meetings 
just  as  ABC  or  Fox  does.  And  just  as  an  ABC  affiliate  station 
might  decide  to  broadcast  a  “M*A*S*H”  rerun  at  1 1:30  p.m. 
and  delay  “Nightline”  for  a  half  hour, TMS  affiliates  have  the 
option  of  breaking  apart  and  customizing  the  syndicate’s 
electronic  offerings. 

TMS  CEO  Williams  also  compares  the  process  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  syndication  process  where  newspapers  choose,  say. 


TMS,  where  about  a  quarter  of  the  comic  strips  —  and  virtually  “Dave”  and  “Annie,”  but  skip  “Nancy”  and  “Fred  Basset.”  For 
all  the  woric  of  about  a  dozen  editorial  instance,  like  several  TMS  offerings,  the 


cartoonists  —  is  delivered  electronically. 

AFFILIATE  AFFINITY 

Pushing  TMS  as  much  as  technology  is 
a  new  syndication  approach  that  trans¬ 
forms  “clients”  into  “affiliates”  and  sees 
Tribune  Media  Service’s  role  more  akin 
to  a  Hollywood  studio:  identifying  market 
needs,  developing  content  to  satisfy 
those  needs  and  distributing  it  in  what¬ 
ever  form  is  appropriate. 
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total-market-coverage  product,  US 
Express,  is  available  as  a  complete 
turnkey  product  or  as  a  combination  of 
elements. 

TECH  TRADITION 

“We  can  deliver  any  section,  but  with 
technology  so  that  newspapers  can  easily 
take  it  apart  —  change  the  typeface, 
change  the  articles,  change  the  distribu¬ 
tion  method,”  Williams  says. 


Whatever  the  metaphor  for  the  con¬ 
tent  provider/customer  relationship, 
these  kinds  of  customized,  interactive 
products  would  not  be  possible  with¬ 
out  the  continuing  evolution  of  news¬ 
paper,  online  and  Web  technology. 

And  Tribune  Media  Services  can 
reach  back  almost  as  far  in  its  tradition 
of  technology  as  it  can  to  its  roots  in 
news  gathering. 

“You  name  the  fed  —  and  we  were 
there,”  says  Silver. 

TMS,  for  instance,  was  an  early  sup¬ 
plier  to  CBS’s  failed  attempts  at  teletex 
back  in  1984.  When  fex  newspapers 
were  “The  Very  Next  Thing”  in  the  late 
1980s, TMS  helped  Tribune  Co.  newspa¬ 
pers  produce  and  distribute  them. 

But  it  was  four  years  ago,  when  TMS 
bought  VNN  from  MCI  —  at  a  time 
when  the  audiotex  service  had  only  a 
dozen  customers  —  that  the  Tribune 
Co.  unit  began  to  realize  a  marriage  of 
business  and  technology  it  hopes  will 
continue  to  pay  off  through  the 
inevitable  future  permutations  of  new 
media. 

The  purchase.  Silver  says, “was  an 
effort  to  bring  together  an  electronic 
business  with  a  real  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry  —  audiotex.  It 
allowed  us  to  get  into  a  business  with  a 
customer  and  build  relationships  with 
newspaper  new  media  departments.” 
TMS  executives  make  no  claim  to  be 
technological  visionaries,  however. 

“The  Internet  came  up  and  it 
shocked  us  like  everyone  else,”  Silver 
says,  adding  with  a  smile,  “Fortunately, 
we  were  a  little  poky  with  bulletin 
boards.” 

MAD  ABOUT  MODULES 

In  the  spring  of  1995,  the  first  TMS 
product  created  expressly  for  the  Inter¬ 
net  emerged.  WebPoint  Interactive  Con¬ 
tent  is  a  continually  growing  series  of 
interactive  modules  that  Web  publishers 
can  plug  into  their  sites.  Among  the  15 
modules  currently  offered,  topics  range 
from  personal  investment  to  a  film 
guide  to  WeatherPoint,  a  graphics-heavy 
weather  service  using  NexRad  radar 
and  satellite  imagery. 

Designed  for  the  Internet,  WebPoint 
modules  nevertheless  spring  from 
newspaper  roots. 

“One  of  the  key  things  we  bring  to 
these  modules  is  our  editorial  perspec¬ 
tive,  such  as  laying  out  a  page  for  a 
newspaper  and  ensuring  quick  down¬ 
loading,”  says  Barbara  S.  Needham,  vice 
president/database  and  advertising 


products.  Similarly,  modules  borrow 
from  other  TMS  Web  products.  Weather- 
Point,  for  one,  will  soon  be  running  the 
QuickTime  Movies-based  News  In 
Motion  online  animation  TMS  offers 
through  its  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  partnership  with 
Knight-Ridder. 

In  the  past  year  —  and  in  response  to 
customer  demand  —  TMS  has  increased 
the  interactive  elements  in  WebPoint 


modules.  As  an  example,  the  real  estate 
module,  the  Front  Door,  now  includes  a 
mortgage  calculator  feature. 

But  WebPoint’s  key  selling  feature 
from  the  start  has  been  easy  customiza¬ 
tion.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Hartford 
Couranfs  Web  site  (www.courant.com), 
where  WebPoint’s  CINEM®  module  is 
called  549-FLIX  and  is  indistinguishable 
in  look  and  feel  from  any  other  feature 
on  the  site. 


10..9.  .8. .7. .This  spring,  Stauffer  Media  Systems  will  launch 
Voyager,  a  powerful  archiving  system  for  text,  photos,  and  graphics.  Built 
on  a  relational  data  base  with  HTML  formatting.  Voyager  archives  will  be 
inherently  Web  ready.  And  Voyager  can  Web-publish  fully  searchable 
classifieds,  too!  Talk  to  Stauffer  at  the  Interactive  Newspapers  ‘97 

_  Conference  in  Houston,  Booth 

#51,  or  call  Keith  Wood,  sales 
manager  at  1-800-777-7171  for 
more  information. 


The  countdown 

has  begun... 
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“Hartford  has  done  what  we  hoped 
newspapers  would  do  —  which  is  to 
take  our  stuff  and  really  make  it  their 
own,”  says  Jay  Fehnel,  general  manager 
of  electronic  information  services. 

Similarly, TV  Week  Interactive  pub¬ 
lishes  online  grids  that  are  customized 
to  a  local  newspaper  style,  logo,  and 
even  the  abbreviations  used  in  grids. 
TV  Week  which,  in  addition  to  more 
than  two  dozen  newspapers,  has  been 
picked  up  by  CNN  and  the  Excite! 
Web  navigational  service,  offers  pro¬ 
grammable  TV  searches  and  space  for 
local  advertising. 

Some  of  this  customization  tech¬ 
nology  “is  going  to  be  as  familiar  in 
two  or  three  years  as  Photoshop  is 
for  artists  now,"  says  Silver. 

DATABASE  CONTENTS 

In  many  ways,  television  opened 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  database 
interactivity  that  TMS  is  exploiting 
across  new  media  and  old  —  and  in 
an  ever-growing  number  of  joint 
ventures. 

TV  information  “is  ‘guide-y.’  It’s 


TMS's  syndicated  TMC  product.  Express 


information  people  want.  And  it’s 
information  that  can  be  presented  in 
multiple  services,”  says  Williams. 

TMS  for  years  has  offered  a  TV  list¬ 
ing  service,  and  now  claims  more  than 
70%  of  the  market  among  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.These  days,  its  TV  Listings 
leans  both  on  editorial  expertise  — 
including  profiles  and  previews  —  and 
on  computers,  with  the  ability  to  cus¬ 
tomize,  paginate  and  zone  TV  listings 
and  books. 

“One  thing  we  guessed  right  about 
was  the  technology,”  Williams  says.  “We 
can  do  all  this  at  the  last  second,  all  just 
in  time.”  From  a  facility  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.,TMS  uses  a  RISC-based  IBM  main¬ 
frame  databa.se  to  produce,  for 
instance,  28  different  zoned  editions  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Sunday  TV  book. 

The  same  database  then  can  produce 
the  TV  Week  Interactive  grids  and 
search  features  —  and,TMS  believes,  a 
viable  platform  for  national  advertising. 

“We’re  feeling  comfortable,  based  on 
page  impressions  and  click-throughs, 
that  there’s  enough  usage  to  justify 
national  advertising,”  says  Barbara  Need- 


Web  Is  IMo  Hang-Up  For  Audiotex 


As  WEB  PAGES  become  routine  and  newspapers  look  And  while  VNN  has  recently  increased  the  number  and 

increasingly  to  the  electronic  frontiers  of  the  personal-  variety  of  softer  features  in  its  mix  of  services,  news  remains 
ized  HTML  paper,  it  might  be  tempting  to  relegate  audiotex  at  the  core  of  the  operation,  says  Jay  Fehnel,  general  man- 

to  the  sentimental  morgue  where  the  IBM  Selectric  type-  ager  of  electronic  information  services  for  I  MS. 

writer  and  the  punch  card  mainframe  rest.  Because  TMS  thought  newspapers  were  interested  in 

Tempting  —  but  wrong.  Tribune  Media  Services  execu-  quality  and  weren’t  getting  it  from  other  providers, 

trves  argue.  Fehnel  says,  it  figured  a  natural  place  to  start  was  the 

“With  our  audiotex  products,  we  try  to  keep  demonstrat-  newsroom.  One  newsroom  discipline  was  quickly  intro- 
ing  why,  if  there  is  stuff  that  is  sexier  on  the  Web,  that  duced  to  VNN. 

audiotex  still  has  a  role  in  newspapers  and  online,”  says  “It  was  the  only  time  I’d  ever  seen  an  editorial  business 

Mike  Silver,  vice  president/electronic  information  services  at  without  a  budget,”  Silver  says. 

TMS  and  general  manager  of  Tribune  Interactive.  Now  VNN  “affiliates,”  as  customers  are  called,  at  the  begin- 

Audiotex  remains  a  powerful  tool  for  the  interactive  ning  of  each  year  get  an  events  calendar  that  in  1997  takes 

newspaper,  he  says.  them  from  “Ehis  Trivia”  —  interactive-  or  quiz-formatted  fear 

“We  see  newspapers  using  audiotex  as  a  promotional  tures  centered  around  Elvis  Presley’s  Jan.  8  birthday  —  to 

vehicle  to  use  a  more  powerful  vehicle  —  which  is  the  “Santa  Tracking,”  a  children’s  feature  that  begins  ri^t  after 

Web,”  Silver  says.  “People  who  get  information  from  the  Thanksgiving. 

phone  are  likely  to  take  the  next  step  at  some  point.”  Over  the  past  year,  VNN  has  expanded  its  market  from 

Voice  News  Network,  the  audiotex  content  provider  TMS  the  core  business  of  newspapers  to  providing  audiotex  for 

bought  from  MCI  five  years  ago,  recently  joined  with  TV  books  and  to  the  yellow  pages  in  partnerships  with 

Excite!,  the  Web  navigational  service,  to  provide  several  new  such  publishers  as  Bell  South, Telecom  USA,  Frontier  Direc- 
audiotex  services  revolving  around  the  Internet.  tor  Co.  and  BRI  Inc.’s  “Sunshine  Pages.” 

“Weekly  Web  News,”  for  instance,  summarizes  breaking  “With  increasing  competition,  information  services  will 

Internet  news  developments  while  “On  the  Net”  offers  sug-  be  a  way  for  [audiotex  providers]  to  distinguish  themselves 
gestions  for  sites  to  visit.  from  each  other,”  Fehnel  says,  adding  his  view  that  newspa- 

VNN  also  provides  audio  services  for  Web  products  them-  pers  are  missing  an  opportunity  to  partner  with  a  tele¬ 
selves,  including  the  music  sample  service  by  Music  Pre-  phone  company. 

views  Network.  MPN  allows  newspaper  Web  site  visitors  to  “Clearly,”  Fehnel  adds,  “the  client  groups  are  expanding 
hear  three-minute-long  samples  of  music  from  new  CDs.  and  becoming  more  varied.”  —  Mailt  Fitzgerald 
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ham,  vice  president/database  and  adver¬ 
tising  products. 

PASSIVE  AGGRESSIVE 

Even  as  TMS  adds  interactive  features 
to  appeal  to  new  users  coming  from 
outside  the  traditional  newspaper  envi¬ 
ronment,  its  latest  new  media  foray  is  a 
joint  venture  intended  to  deliver  infor¬ 
mation  without  requiring  a  user  to 
undertake  the  search. 

TMS  is  working  with  Mercury  Mail 
Inc.  to  develop  products  that  will  com¬ 
bine  Mercury  Mail’s  HTML  e-mail  mes¬ 
saging  capabilities  with  TMS  graphics 
and  information  content  to  deliver  per¬ 
sonalized  e-mail  messages  to  individual 
subscribers. 

Mercury  Mail  already  delivers  person¬ 
alized  stock  quotes  and  news  to  sub¬ 
scribers  with  its  Closing  Bell  product. 
The  venture  with  TMS  will  put  Mercury 
Mail  in  WebPoint  —  and  allow  TMS  to 
produce  the  service  as  a  private  label 
for  newspapers  and  other  media. 

“The  reason  we’re  interested  in  this 
is  the  f>ower  of  passivity,”  says  Silver. 
Concentrating  on  e-mail  —  which  is 
well-accepted  in  business  —  shows 
how  other  interactive  services  can  fit  in 
a  workday,  he  says. 

“We’re  really  excited  about  the 
potential  of  HTML  mail  All  the  services 
come  to  your  desk  and  you  don’t  have 
to  do  anything,”  adds  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  services  general  manager  Jay 
Fehnel.  “This  is  a  kind  of  tailored  news¬ 
paper  —  except  it  works  in  a  way  that 
would  not  work  in  print.” 

FUTURE  OPPORTUNITY 

For  the  future,TMS  is  looking  to 
develop  more  database-derived  interac¬ 
tive  services  that  would  be  part  of  a 
user’s  daily  routine,  says  TMS  marketing 
director  Stephen  P  Tippie. 

“There’s  an  opportunity  ...  to  link  to 
the  data  that  people  use  in  their  daily 
lives,  such  as  traffic  data,” Tippie  says. 

As  part  of  that  push  to  serve  new 
media  —  and  different  media  —  with 
content  generated  throughout  Tribune 
Co.’s  many  information,  education  and 
entertainment  properties.  Tribune 
Media  Service  is  physically  consolidat¬ 
ing  its  staff  on  three  floors  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Tower  in  downtown  Chicago. 

“You  need  different  mentalities  to 
deliver  information  in  different  media,” 
Williams  says.  “One  of  the  things  we 
must  make  sure  about  is  that  people 
understand  internally  all  the  tools  we 
have.” 


Web  —  in  PressLink  Online  —  and 
working  faster. 

“Market  forces  have  led  us  to  be  able 
to  use  new  technology  to  move  news 
photos  in  about  five  seconds,  faster 
than  the  speed  of  a  satellite,”  said  Steve 
Messere. 

Messere  is  marketing  manager  for 
Philadelphia-based  MediaStream,  which 
includes  PressLink  and  Knight-Ridder’s 
Vu-Text  database  service. 


Prof 

I —  1 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between 
a  Journalist  and  a  Source. 

ProfNet  is  a  collaborative  of  3,200  public  informa¬ 
tion  officers  linked  by  Internet  to  provide  journalists 
convenient  access  to  expert  sources.  There  is 
no  charge  to  journalists. 

With  a  membership  of  nearly  720  colleges  and 
universities,  we  are  now  expanding  our  resource 
to  include  public  relations  professionals  in  industry, 
government  and  the  not-for-profit  sector. 

Search  for  experts  from  all  or  any 
combination  of  the  following  categories: 

•  Colleges/Universities 

•  Extended  Academe 

•  Corporate 

•  Non-Profit  Organizations 

•  Government 

For  More  Information  Call 

1-800-PROFNET 

To  become  part  of  the  ProfNet  network  ProfNet  is  erxkxsed  by  the  Council 
of  journalists  worldwide  and  to  receive  our  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
free  User’s  Guide,  call  1  -800-281 -3257.  Education  (CASE* ). 


PressLink 

Web 

Transition 

PRESSUNK,  KNIGHT-RIDDER’S 
photo  and  graphics  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  is  now  fully  on  the  World  Wide 
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Off  Line 
Newspapers 


Too  small,  too  busy,  or  too  unsure,  some  move  slowly  into  cyberspace 


BY  DAVID  NOACK 


VERTHE  LAST  few  years,  hundreds  of  daily 
newspapers  have  decided  to  take  a  ride  on 
the  information  superhighway  rather  than 
risk  being  left  in  the  dust. 

The  need  to  establish  a  presence  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  stems  from  competitive 
pressures,  from  other  newspapers  and 
media,  and  from  potential  opportunities  from  establishing  a 
beachhead  on  a  new  medium:  expanding  the  audience  of  the 
printed  newspaper  and  perhaps  attracting  ad  revenue. 

But  while  some  1,600  newspapers  around  the  world  have 
gone  virtual,  a  lot  of  others  are  moving  more  cautiously  before 


entering  the  Internet  on  ramp.  In  many  cases,  newspapers  are 
still  evaluating  moves  onto  the  Web,  mulling  such  questions  as 
what  kind  of  service  to  create,  whether  to  seek  a  partner,  how 
ambitious  to  be,  how  much  to  spend  and  then  how  best  to 
organize  staff  and  equipment. 

Some  papers  simply  don’t  have  the  resources  to  invest  in 
risky  online  ventures.  Others  have  been  sidetracked  by 
changes  in  ownership  and  management.  And  there  are  still 
serious  concerns  about  whether  the  Internet  and  its  graphical 
offspring,  the  World  Wide  Web,  will  add  to  the  bottom  line  or 
simply  bleed  resources  that  could  better  be  used  elsewhere. 

And  even  among  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  sites  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  Web,  many  add  up  to  little  more  than  static  bill¬ 
boards  displaying  weather,  tourist  and  civic  information  or  the 
telephone  numbers  of  editors  at  the 
newspaper. 

Jim  Ripley,  managing  editor  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s  Mesa  Tribune,  circulation  44,000 
daily,  47,000  Sunday,  said  a  change  of 
ownership  from  Cox  to  'I'homson  has 
halted  Web  development  efforts. 

“That  has  really  been  the  focus,”  he 
said.  “Everybody  here  wants  to  get  a  site 
up  and  we’ve  been  working  slowly 
toward  that  end,  but  our  attention  has 
been  . . .  diverted  to  that  issue.  Our  new 
owners  have  Web  sites  elsewhere  at 
other  papers  and  we’re  eager  to  get 
sttmething  up  and  running.” 

It  is,  after  all,  a  different  medium,  so 
newspaper  Web  pages  need  to  be 
treated  differently  in  terms  of  length  of 
stories  and  other  content  characteristics. 

“1  use  the  Internet  as  an  informational 
tool,”  Ripley  said. “Maybe  I’m  of  the 
wrong  generation  on  that  score,  but  I 
find  it  rather  tedious  to  read  long  things 
on  the  Internet,  so  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  it’s  a  mistake  just  to  replicate  the 
newspaper,”  he  said. 

At  the  20,000-circulation  Sentinel  & 
Enterprise  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  current 
staffing  levels  don’t  allow  for  shifting 
resources  to  develop  a  Web  site,  said 
managing  editor  Ann  Frantz.The  paper 
is  being  sold  by  Thomson. 


Noack  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Beacon,  N.Y. 


Randy  was  in  financial  straits.  Unemployed, 

HE  NEEDED  A  JOB  AND  FAST.  BUT  FINDING  ONE  THAT 
MATCHED  HIS  SKILLS  CONCERNED  HIM,  SO  DID  SPENDING 
MONEY  ON  THE  SEARCH.  BUT  WITH  THE  TOLL  FREE 
NUMBER,  1 -800-FREE-LIST,  OFFERED  THROUGH  HIS 
LOCAL  PAPER  BY  AdQuEST  CLASSIFIEDS,  HE  WAS  ABLE 
TO  FIND  THE  RIGHT  JOB  WITHOUT  HASSLE  OR  EXPENSE. 

Which  is  a  good  deal  for  a  molecular  biologist. 

Call  AdQuest  to  see  how  you  can  get  your 

CLASSIFIEDS  ON-LINE  AND  BRING  MORE  VALUE  TO 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS.  CALL  AdQuest  AT  715-258-9990 
OR  http://www.adquest.conn 


Ao^uest 

Yw'  Classified'S 


01997  AdOuMt  CItMifmto 
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“To  be  honest  with  you,  we  just  feel 
like  with  our  staffing,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  us  to  do  is  get  the  paper 
out,”  said  Frantz. 

However,  the  Sentinel  &  Enterprise  is 
planning  to  poll  readers  —  on  a  Web 
page  being  developed  and  in  the  news¬ 
paper  —  about  what  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  on  a  Web  site. 

“I  just  don’t  want  to  do  what  every¬ 
one  else  is  doing,”  Frantz  said.  “If  I  can 
find  some  uses  for  the  Internet  that 
would  really  be  an  asset  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  —  for  instance,  to  print  things  that 
we  can’t  put  in  every  day,  such  as  lists 
—  I  like  that.  It  makes  sense.  I  don’t 
want  to  sacrifice  the  main  product.  I’m 
not  convinced  that  it  makes  sense  for 
our  size  paper  to  invest  very  heavily  in 
something  at  the  expense  of  the  daily,” 
said  Frantz. 

Dana  Chinn,  manager  of  newspaper 
online  projects  at  Garmett  Co.,  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspaper  publisher, 
said  the  corporation  requires  individual 
papers  to  submit  a  business  plan  to 
headquarters  for  approval  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  interactive  enterprises. 


“We  are  taking  the  approach  of  devel 
oping  products  that  are  for  online  and 
not  just  putting  the  newspaper  straight 
online,”  Chinn  said.  “What  most  people 
think  of  as  content  online,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  that  sometimes  means 
putting  the  front  page  up,  exactly  how 
it  looks  and  retaining  even  the  names 
of  the  sections.That  may  or  may  not 
make  sense  for  an  online  product.  We 
are  going  market  by  market  and  not 
taking  a  cookie-cutter  approach  to  the 
market.” 

She  said  a  new  definition  of  content 
may  have  to  be  created,  one  that  goes 
beyond  the  traditional  meaning  of  news/ 
editorial  and  into  areas  where  con¬ 
sumers  have  an  interest. 

“For  example,  an  MLS  [Multiple  List¬ 
ing  Service]  listing  is  perhaps  a  paid  list¬ 
ing,  and  it’s  advertising,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  knows  it’s  advertising,  but  the 
consumer  also  considers  it  content,”  said 
Chirm. 

So  far,  13  of  Garmett’s  92  dailies  have 
Web  sites. 

“I  think  we’re  going  through  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  that  any  business  should 


go  through  before  getting  into  a  long¬ 
term  investment  that  will  require  our 
resources,  both  current  and  fotute,” 
Chirm  said. 

The  Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press-Journal, 
circulation  33,000  daily,  35,(K)0  Sunday, 
expects  to  put  a  Web  site  online  some¬ 
time  this  year,  according  to  managing 
editor  Larry  Reisman.  Scripps-Howard 
bought  the  newspaper  last  year  from 
the  Schumann  family. 

“The  deciding  factor  has  been  a  lack 
(See  Slow  on  page  40i) 


e-mail  boxes 


Mercury  Mail,  Inc.  The  only  industrial  strength  e-mail  delivery  solution. 


www.merc.com 


MERCURY  MAIL  INC.  707  1 7th  Street  Suite  2850,  Denver,  Colorado  80202  303.675.2300 
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Convergence  Mixes 
Orlando  Media 


Sentinel  goes  multimedia,  with  ventures  in 
cyberspace,  interactive  TV,  cable  news 


BY  CHRISTINE  BLANK 


A  PROJECT  IN  Orlando  is  merging  staffers 

from  several  media  to  explore  how  to  create 
news  on  demand  via  interactive  cable  TV. 

The  Full  Service  Network,  a  cable  enter¬ 
prise  owned  by  Time  Inc.,  is  working  with 
local  media  outlets  —  Cox  Enterprises’ 
WFTV-Channel  9  and  Tribune  Co.’s  Orlando 
Sentinel  —  on  a  new  interactive  TV  news  service  called  News 
Exchange,  which  is  designed  to  provide  news  on  demand  to 
4,000  homes  in  a  test  scheduled  for  later  this  year. 

Three  TV  producers,  eight  video  production  personnel  and 
five  technicians  work  with  some  of  the  Sentinefs  350  news 
staffers  to  produce  50  stories  a  week  for  the  interactive  TV 
project.The  service  will  provide  ABC,  NBC  and  CNN,  along 
with  local  news,  plus  news  on  entertainment,  health,  sports 


IN  A  SEPARATE  but  related  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
Hme  Warner  Cable  have  formed  a 
company  to  develop  a  24-hour  local 
news  channel. 

Plans  call  for  the  service,  with  costs 
and  earnings  to  be  shared  equally,  to 
be  available  to  about  400,000  cable 
customers  b^inning  this  fall. 

Though  similar  to  Tribune  Co.’s 
ChicagolandTV  cable  news  channel, 
where  TV  and  newspaper  reporters 
fixjm  Tribune  Co.  units  work  together 
on  stories,  this  deal  calls  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company,  run  by  its  own 
board  and  including  70  employees.  It 
will  have  its  own  staff  of  video  jour¬ 
nalists  headed  by  a  news  director. 

“We  anticipate  a  greater  synergy 
than  Chicagoland  between  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspaper  team,”  said  John 
Haile,  SentineFs  vice  president  and 
editor.A  centralized  operation  will 
help  the  news  director  track  stories 
reporters  are  working  on,  so  as  to 


avoid  duplication.  Haile  will  decide 
the  best  medium  for  the  story:  the 
newspaper,  the  cable  channel,  the 
Sentinefs  presence  on  America 
Online,  or  the  Full  Service  Network 
on  interactive  TV. 

The  cable  news  channel  “really  car¬ 
ries  us  forward  in  being  truly  a  multi- 
media  newspaper  company,”  Haile 
said.  “Wherever  people  tyrant  to  g/o  to 
get  their  news,  the  Internet  or  wher¬ 
ever,  we  will  go  there.The  news  we 
give  them  can  be  treated  somewhat 
differently  in  each  medium.” 

From  a  promotion  standpoint,  the 
cable  channel  increases  the  Sentinel’s 
profile,  Haile  says,  because  newspaper 
reporters  will  read  the  news  on  cam- 


“If  we  can  get  these  people  before 
a  much  latter  audience,  we  buUd  loy¬ 
alty  and  they’re  going  to  pick  up  the 
paper  to  see  what  the  i^erson  has 
written  and  they  have  seen  onTX”  he 
said.  —  Christine  Blank 


and  business. 

The  system  calls  for  the  TV  networks  to  automatically  feed 
nightly  news  broadcasts  and  newsmagazines  to  Orlando,  and 
for  viewers  to  choose  what  they  want  by  fast  forward  through 
the  parts  they  aren’t  interested  in. 

Since  its  inception  over  a  year  ago,  the  News  Exchange  has 
undergone  several  transformations.  Viewers  said  they  did  not 
want  to  watch  an  anchor  explain  which  stories  were  on 
national  selections.They  would  rather  click  on  CNN,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  be  able  to  view  news  immediately,  said  Maryann 
Schulze,  project  manager  for  Tribune  Interactive  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Sentinel. 

Eliminating  the  anchors  also  saved  money,  since  FSN  was 
hiring  them  to  read  the  news  at  its  NewYoik  studios. 

The  news-sharing  relationship  with  WFTV  and  the  Sentinel 
also  has  changed.  Sentinel  reporters  had  appeared  on  news¬ 
casts  to  talk  about  their  beats,  and  TV  reporters  can  visit  the 
Sentinefs  new  7,000-square-foot  digital 
MHyH|||||||H  production  facility  to  edit  news  packages 
for  FSN. 

I  For  a  TV  station  with  a  smaller  staff,  it’s 
will  decide  •  a  benefit  to  talk  with  a  newspaper 

e  story:  the  ]  reporter  who  specializes  in  science,  edu- 

[lannel,  the  [  cation  or  politics,  said  Schulze  of  Tri- 

America  I  bune’s  interactive  unit, 

ice  Network  I  Now,  Sentinel  reporters  who  once 

I  appeared  on  WFTV’s  morning  business 
inel  “really  car-  i  show  will  appear  onl)'  occasionally,  and 

» truly  a  multi-  j  interviews  of  Sentinel  reporters  may  be 

pany,”  Haile  [  cut  back  as  well. 

tyrant  to  to  I  “It  was  awkward  to  have  a  newspaper 

met  or  wher-  I  reporter  as  an  intermediary,  and  we 

fhe  news  we  1  sometimes  had  to  hand  the  job  off  to 

id  somewhat  I  someone  more  adept  on  the  air,”  said 

lium.”  '  John  Haile,  Sentinel  vice  president  and 

andpoint,  the  [  editor,  who  said  reporters  can  be  more 

i  the  Sentinefs  [  effective  doing  “stand  ups.” 

use  newspaper  j  To  that  end,  the  newspaper  has 

news  on  cam-  I  trained  reporters  for  broadcast  tech- 

I  niques  and  Haile  says  many  now  do  well 
people  before  i  on  the  air. 

i,  we  buUd  toy-  '  “People  challenged  me,  saying  that  the 

;o  pick  up  the  [  newsroom  wouldn’t  buy  into  this,”  he 

Iverson  has  [  said.  “They  have  been  great.They  have 


Blank  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Orlando. 
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http://www.careerpath.com 

The  most  visited  job-related  site  on  the  internet, 
CareerPath.com  posts  more  than  500,000  jobs  per 
month  from  Help  Wanted  Classified  ad  listings  of  the 
nation’s  major  newspapers. 

For  advertising  information  cail 
(213)  237-6658  or  send 
emaii  to  advertising@careerpath.com 


Ohio-com 

Building  the  interactive  heart  of  it  all. 

The  Best  Cleveland  Indians  coverage  on  the  Web. 
Sports  columnist  extraordinaire  Terry  Pluto. 

For  more  information  about  our  site 
e-mail  Michael  Carmean  at 
carmean@infi.net  or  call  330.253.9524 

http://www.ohio.com 


Interactive  Sites 
and  Services  Directory 

Schedule 


March  8 
April  26 
May  24 
June  14 
July  19 


August  9 
September  6 
October  4 
November  8 
December  6 


To  be  included,  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  172 
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GANNETT  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS'  ONLINE  SERVICE 


www.nynews.com 

For  information  on  advertising:  (914)  696-8588 
For  Internet  access:  (800)  850-4297 


I 


Daily  E&P  coverage  of 
Interactive  Newspapers  ’97  on 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Web  site 
http:/Avww.  media  info,  com 


More  than  85  speakers  and  attendees  from  21  countries  will 
be  making  news  each  day  at  the  Interactive  Newspapers  '97 
Conference  being  held  February  12-15  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
in  Houston.  If  you’re  not  going  to  be  there,  don’t  despair.  The 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  editorial  and  photo  staff  will 
report  daily  online.  Their  timely  reports  and  photos  will  bring 


sponsored  by 


http.V/www.adone.coml 

EXPANDING  CLASSIFIED  PDWER  <  N  t  T  W  O  R  K 


CONTENT 

•  Overview:  Online  Classifieds,  The  New  Frontier! 

Iniroduction:  The  Case  for  Responchng  I 

The  Competition:  GoeigAiier  Niches  \ 

Newspapers  Respond  to  the  Cyber-Threat 
Revenue  Models  for  Newspaper  Classifieds  Online 
National  Classifieds  Netwoiks 
Beyond  Repuiposing:  A  Future  Classifieds  Blueprint 

•  A  Dream  Online  Classifieds  System 

•  Online  Classifieds  in  the  U.K. 

•  Interview  With  NAA’s  Top  Classifieds  Executive 

•  Profiles:  Online  Classifieds  Vendors 

and  Networks 

•  The  Cyber-Competitors 

•  What  the  Experts  Say:  Quotes  from 

the  Front  Lines 


An  Eklitor6^ublisher  Research  Report 


The  Most  Comprehensive  Report  to  Date  on  the 
Online  Classified  Threat  to  Newspapers 

The  Online 
Olassifleds  Report 

I  The  Impact  of  the  New  Electronic  Technologies 

F  on  Newspaper  Advertising 

- Researched  and  reported  by  recognized  online  authorities - 

•  Steve  Outing  •  Heidi  Anderson  •  Colin  Brannigan 

^  I  A  series  of  thoroughly  researched,  focused,  reports  that  will  give  you  the  detailed  data  you 

EGW  J  need  to  fully  understand  the  position  newspapers  are  in,  vour  position...and  what  you  can  do! 


SSTYES!  Send  me  a  copy  (copies)  of  The  Online  Classifieds  Report. 
My  payment  of  $200*  for  each  report  ordered  is  enclosed. 


□  Check  enclosed.  Bill  mv  □  AMEX  □  MC  □  Visa  Card  #: 

Exp.  date: _ 

Signature  treauiredi: 
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Address 
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Fax 

*$US  drawn  on  US  bank  only.  Make  checks  payable  to  EdiUn’  &  Publisher.  NY,  CA,  DC,  OH  and  Canada  please  add  appropriate  sales  lax. 
International  deliveries  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada  add  $25  for  delivery  and  handling. 

MAIL:  EditonS^Publisher,  11  W.  19th  St,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234.  FAX:  (212)  929-1894 

FOR  RUSH/OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY,  CALL  (212)  675-4380,  EXT.  510 


offered  ideas,  and  have  been  willing  to 
step  forward  and  experiment.” 

Despite  initial  optimism  about  FSN,  its 
viability  as  a  business  is  anything  but 
assured,  especially  since  the  investment 
in  equipment  and  staff  costs  started 
before  any  advertising  or  subscription 
revenues  started  rolling  in. 

“The  real  challenge  today  is  revenue 
streams,”  Haile  says.  “You  have  to  figure 
out  not  only  how  to  make  it  pay  for 
itself,  but  also  how  it  can  make  money 
for  you.” 

Schulze  and  other  executives  refused 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  venture  and 
don’t  expect  it  to  turn  a  profit  at  least 
until  after  the  test  phase,  an  event  that 
has  not  been  set. 

“We’re  just  going  to  go  until  we  learn 
everything  we  need  to  learn,”  said  John 
Strickling,  acting  director  of  the  News 
Exchange. 

“We  have  to  figure  out  what  it  will 


take  to  make  the  service  viable  before 
Tune  Warner  starts  rolling  it  out  across 
the  country.” 

However,  FSN  is  pinning  financial 
hopes  on  transportation  and  real  estate 
services,  including  Sentinel  classified 
ads.  The  system  is  designed  to  extract 
text  photos  and  graphics  from  the 
newspaper’s  classified  system  nightly 
and  then  to  format  them  for  either  cable 
or  the  Internet. 

The  real  estate  service  will  let  view¬ 
ers  search  for  new  homes  by  neighbor¬ 
hood  or  other  factors  and  can  include 
video  ads  from  home  decorators,  furni¬ 
ture  stores  and  real  estate  agents.  FSN  is 
showing  the  service  to  agents  and  will 
offer  ad  production  services  at  minimal 
rates,  which  turn  into  a  separate  rev¬ 
enue  stream  when  the  system  builds 
momentum,  Schulze  said. 

Haile  said  the  Sentinel  newsroom  is 
adapting  well  to  television,  partly 
because  photographers  are  already 
shooting  digital  cameras. 

“The  only  way  it  is  intrusive  in  the 
newsroom  is  one  key  stroke”  to  send 
the  package  to  FSN,  Haile  said. 

Senior  photographer  Red  Huber  is 
excited  about  their  speed  and  interactiv¬ 
ity  of  FSN.  “I  can  cover  a  space  shuttle 
launch  with  a  digital  camera,  download 
it  to  my  laptop  computer  and  send  it 
back  to  the  paper,”  he  said.  Currently,  he 
shoots  with  a  Nikon  film  camera. 


processes  the  film  and  scans  photos  for 
the  Sentinets  service  on  America 
Online. 

Sentinel  photographers  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  use  four  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  so  they  can  shoot  both 
still  and  moving  pictures  on  the  same 
assignment. 

As  Huber  said,  “I  can  see  the  real 
advantage  of  having  both  when  we’re 
covering  spot  news.” 

Sentinel  columnist  Craig  Crawford 
hosts  an  interactive  TV  version  of  his 
Washington  Letter  column  from  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Washington  multimedia  bureau. 
He  has  learned  to  tap  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  video  archives  when  he  needs 
additional  quotes. 

“We  have  access  to  each  other’s  toys,”  he 
said,  “and  they’ve  got  some  excdlent  toys.” 

Long  term,  both  WFTV  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  hope  interactive  television  will  help 
each  broaden,  not  shrink,  its  audience. 

Merit  Rose,  former  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  WFTV,  believes 
FSN  viewers  will  still  watch  WFTV’s 
evening  news  because  “these  are  not 
competing  products.  There  will  only  be 
a  smaU  percentage  of  p)eople  who 
decide  not  to  watch  my  news.” 

What  the  test  is  all  about  is  consumer 
preference,  says  Schulze. 

“We  need  to  find  out  how  often  they 
are  going  to  use  it.This  medium  is  so 
different  than  what  people  are  used  to.” 


Bug  Promotes  IMet  Training 


IT  TOOK  A  spider  to  entice 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  employees  to  attend  train¬ 
ing  on  the  Internet. 

It  fell  to  chief  PR  flak  Rich  Pol¬ 
lack  to  don  a  rented  spider  cos¬ 
tume  and  assume  the  role  of 
Webbie  the  Spider.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wander  work  areas 
and  to  urge  employees  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Net. 

It  woriced.  About  300  people 
showed  up  Oct.  28,  during  Web 
Week,  and  learned  the  basics  of 
the  global  computer  network. 
The  session,  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  mystery  of  the  online 
medium,  included  a  briefing  on 
Tribune  Co.’s  involvement  in 
Digital  City  South  Florida. 
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Newsroom  policies  govern  how  and  when 
staffers  may  surf  the  Net 


BY  DAVID  NOACH 


“And  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it’s  something  that  was  mailed 
to  you  or  that  you  picked  off  the  Internet.  You’ve  got  to  con¬ 
firm  it.  We  counsel  people  to  do  that  and  we  also  have  these 
training  sessions  and  warn  people  about  the  dangers  of  using 
stuff  off  the  Internet.” 

As  a  general  rule,  Sidlo  advises  following  up  online  contacts 
with  a  phone  call.  “Reporters  should  be  cautioned  about  the 
potential  for  online  hoaxes,”  he  cautions. 

He  said  all  Daily  News  reporters  have  e-mail  addresses,  and 
a  proposal  is  being  considered  to  print  reporters’  phone  num¬ 
bers  and  e-mail  addresses  at  the  bottom  of  their  stories. 

According  to  Steve  S.  Ross,  an  associate  professor  of  profes¬ 
sional  practice  at  Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  co-author  of  the  Middleberg  study,  the  key, 
whether  online  or  not,  is  to  know  your  source. 

“It  is  very,  very  easy  for  people  to  fudge  their  identities 
online,  and  in  general,  newspapers  have  not  been  sensitive  to 
this,”  Ross  said.  “In  feet,  the  pressure  has  been:  Don’t  bother 
making  the  call.  Publishers  and  editors  that  we  talked  to  said 
it’s  no  different  than  the  phone.  My  attitude  is,  that’s  not  true,” 
said  Ross. 

He  suggested  newspapers  establish  a  simple  online  p>olicy 
that  includes:  the  responsibility  to  confirm  online  sources  and 
information,  to  identify  yourself  as  a  reporter,  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  quote  news  groups 

gand  chat  areas,  and  to  avoid 

anonymous  quotes. 

William  Dedman,  director 
of  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing  at  the  Associated  Press, 
helped  develop  AP’s  four- 
page  “Guideline  for  Responsi¬ 
ble  Use  of  Electronic  Ser¬ 
vices.”  The  policy,  which  took 
effect  last  year,  was  designed 
to  clarify  the  appropriate 
uses  of  online  services  and  to 
educate  users. 

“For  instance,”  Dedman 
said,  “we  have  in  there  that 
much  of  what  you  do  is  pub¬ 
lic,  and  people  may  forget 
that.They  may  be  on  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  they  may  not 
realize  that  that  mailing  list 
doesn’t  just  go  to  those  peo¬ 
ple;  it  is  archived  on  the  Web, 


rHE  VAST  EXPANSE  of  cyberspace  —  where 
reporters  can  search  massive  government 
databases,  e-mail  sources  around  the  world, 
and  browse  special-interest  forums  for  story 
ideas  —  is  quickly  becoming  a  popular  news¬ 
gathering  tool. 

More  newspapiers  and  wire  services  are 
giving  reporters  Internet  access,  e-mail  addresses,  and 
accounts  with  online  services,  and  training  journalists  to 
exploit  the  power  of  online  computers  for  their  craft. 

According  to  a  1995  study  by  Middleberg  &  Associates,  a 
New  York  City  public  relations  firm,  journalists  are  increas¬ 
ingly  using  the  Internet  and  commercial  services  to  gather  the 
news  and  conduct  research. 

The  survey  of  about  800  journalists  found  that  more  than 
two  out  of  three,  or  68%,  use  the  Internet;  74%  use  it  for  both 
personal  and  professional  reasons;  68%  use  it  for  research; 

66%  contact  sources  by  e-mail;  and  57%  download  data 
through  it. 

But  as  more  reporters  go  online,  the  potential  for  problems 
rises  for:  over-reliance  on  online  sources;  failure  to  verify  infor¬ 
mation;  quotation  from  anonymous  Usenet  news  groups. 

To  head  off  problems,  newsroom 
managers  are  establishing  guidelines  |  \  ^ 

and  p>olicies,  formal  and  informal,  1  ■ 

governing  how  journalists  should  use  L  1^^ 

interactive  resources.  Policies  gener-  t 

ally  cover  two  areas:  journalistic  |& 

applications  and  employer-employ- 
ees  issues.  Netiquette,  do’s  and 
don’ts,  and  basic  journalistic  prac- 
tices  also  come  into  play. 

Wliile  the  Dayton  Daily  News  has 
no  formal  ]x>licy  governing  online 
usage,  it  trains  reporters  in  using 
online  services,  according  to  Steve 
Sidlo,  managing  editor. 

“To  me,  wherever  you  get  your 
information,  you  need  to  confirm  ^ 
that  it’s  good  information,”  Sidlo  said.  W 


“It's  like  writing  on  company 
letterhead" 

—  William  Dedman,  director  of 
computer-assisted  reporting,  AP 
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▼  1  ball  is  rolling  V^Fv 

C*. 


Now,  more  than  ever, 
you  need  to  ... 


and  picking  up  speed!  Now 
it’s  more  im(X)rtant  than  ever  to  keep  up  with 
the  fast  moving  wcxld  of  Interactive  publishing. 

E&P  Members  Network  is  designed  to  keep 
professionals  who  are  involved  with  interactive 
newspapers  fully  informed  of  cutting  edge 
developments  and  pro\'icle  irvdepth  background  on 
imponant  issues. 

Ux)k  wltat  yrxi  get ... 

E&Ps  Onliix^  Library:  Access  to  your  most  imfX)rtant 
information  sources  including  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  archives  back  to  1988!  Scan  current  issues 
of  E8iP  and  other  online  publications  to  learn  the 
latest  ...  it’s  ever>ihing  you’re  looking  for  all  in  one 
spot! 

Nt^w'spatx^r  Crawler:  This  collection  of  ten  major 
newspapers  from  around  the  country  gives  you  a 
coast-tocoast  perspective  on  today’s  news.  What 
are  the  hot  news  items  around  the  country?  How 
are  these  news  items  being  covered  in  different  areas? 

Interactive  Rcscnirce  Dirr^ctorv:  This  online  directory  has  the 
latest  information  about  the  equipment  suppliers  and  service 
providers  that  can  help  you  most  with  your  interactive  publishing 
projeas.  Just  as  comprehensive  as  E&P  magazine’s  annual  direaory  -  with 
regular  updates! 


0) 


On 


o 


www.mediainfo.com  (cuck  on  the  boii) 

E&P  Members  Network  is  Improving  witfWife  Internet! 


lournalism  .\wards  and  Eellowships  Directory:  It’s  the  online  version  of  the 
comprehensive  annual  direaory  published  b>'  E&P.  Youll  find  inlormation  about  every 
available  type  of  journalism  and  newspajx'r  related  honor  for  the  year.  This  colleaion  of 
regional,  national  and  international  awards  is  updated  regularly. 

Stxxial  E-Mail  Otxion:  Stop  the  Presses!,  written  by  rerxjwned  online  newspaper 
authority  Steve  Outing,  covers  the  full  spectrum  of  new  media  .  ,  _  . 

issues.  It’s  written  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  is  a  ’tnust  ^ 
read"  for  those  who  know.  This  three-time-weekly  column  can 
be  e-mailed  directly  to  you  and  is  included  in  your 


Conference  Center:  Learn  what  today’s  authorities 
have  to  say  when  speaking  to  other  interactive 
publishing  professionals.  Read  the  full  text  of  major 
papers  given  at  Editor  &  Publisher  sponsored 
conferences  around  the  world.  Plug  into  other 
important  conference  information. 

Keep  your  eye  on  tlie  ball.  Sign  up  for  the 
E&P  Members  Network  today! 


I  E&P  Members  Network  Registration 

I  □  Yes.  I  want  a  membership  in  the  E&P  Members  Network.  The  cost  is  just  $  1 50  per  year. 
I  Name: _ Title: _ 


Comoanv/Orfianization: 

Address: 

City: 

State: 

Zip: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

E-Mail: 

Credit  Card: 

□  Amex  □  MaterCard  □  Visa 

Card  #: _ Exp.  Date: _ 

Signature  (required): _ 

Mail  lo:  E<U’  Memtx^rs  Network.  Erlllor  &  Kiblislier.  I  I  W.  IBlh  Street.  New  York.  NY  1(X)I  \-4234 
Eax:  2 1 2.92f>- 1 8f)4  •  E-mail:  memlx'rs@m<‘diaiiifo.rom  •  web  site:  www.meiJiaibfo.com  (click  on  Ei&l’  birll) 


Please  select  your 

User  I.D. _ 

Password _ 

4-10  characters  each 


I  l\l  T  E  R  A  C  T  I  V  E 


and  any  kid  in  school  can  find  it.  Or 
they  may  forget  that  messages  they  send 
have  our  news  organLtation’s  name  on 
it.  So  it’s  like  writing  on  company  letter¬ 
head.” 

AP  is  also  distributing  an  online 
primer  explaining  how  to  use  the  Inter¬ 
net,  where  and  how  to  find  resources, 
proper  use  of  e-mail,  and  how  to  build 
online  skills. 

AP  outlines  when  employees  may  use 
AP  resources  versus  their  own.  Another 
rule  reminds  journalists  not  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  on  political  or  public  polic>' 
debates  and  warns  non-news  employees 
that  they  “can  reflect  onAP’s  news  gath¬ 
ering”  because  readers  might  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  AP  employees. 

Alyce  Diamandis,  archive  and  research 
manager  at  Media  General’s  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  said  the  newspaper  group  assem¬ 
bled  a  panel  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
formulate  guidelines  regarding  Internet 
usage.The  rules,  in  place  at  the  Tribune 
for  over  a  year,  also  cover  Net  etiquette, 
or  Netiquette. 

“In  our  guidelines,  we  say  consider 
the  source,”  Diamandis  said.  “Anybody 
can  put  up  anything.  I  feel  comfortable 
with  a  government  site,  but  something 
from  Joe  Blow’s  Home  Page  needs  to  be 
verified.”  She  said  library  staffers  help 
train  people  on  how  to  use  the  Internet 
and  a  reporter  beat  page  has  also  been 
developed. 

Randy  Bennett,  New  Media  Director 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  agrees  newspapers  should  spell  out 
policies  because  the  services  are  “open 
to  some  abuse.” 

“I  think  they  are  best  protected  when 
they  have  something  in  writing,  what 
the  clear  purposes  of  the  Internet  are, 
what  employees  can  and  can’t  do  in 
terms  of  posting  messages  and  even 
some  information  internally  about  what 
some  of  the  issues  are  regarding  liability, 
an  education  process  for  their  employ¬ 
ees,”  he  said. 

Nora  Paul,  library  director  and  faculty 
associate  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  said  newsroom  policies 
already  dealing  with  ethics  and  credibil¬ 
ity  can  be  applied  to  the  Internet  and 
online  services. 

“I  find  it  amazing,  and  when  I’m  in  a 
good  mood,  amusing,  that  people  keep 
trying  to  come  up  with  new  scenarios 
or  new  situations  that  they  think  the 
Internet  has  created  in  terms  of  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  information  or  credibility,  as  if 
those  situations  hadn’t  occurred  in  the 
past,”  Paul  said. 
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of  manpower,”  he  said.  “I  think  what 
we’ve  outlined  is  a  plan  where  we  can 
do  it  with  existing  staff  without  really 
draining  anybody.  We  have  a  new  front- 
end  system  that’s  Wmdows-based,  so  we 
believe  that  we  can  take  information 
directly  out  of  there  and  pretty  much 
send  it  to  a  template  and  do  it  pretty 
efficiently.” 

A  year  ago,  he  expressed  an  urgency 
about  the  newspaper  needing  to  get 
wired,  but  now  gives  it  a  lower  priority. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  there  yet,”  Reisman 
said.  “The  stuff  we  would  be  putting  up 
is  for  people  out  of  town.  We  are  lucky 
getting  into  it  late.  We  don’t  have  to 
reinvent  the  wheel.  We’ve  been  dis¬ 
cussing  this  for  three  years  or  so  and  it’s 
something  that  we  kept  putting  off. 

“What  was  the  competition?  In  Indian 
River  County  we  dominate  the  local 
news,  and  when  you  do  that,  it’s  hard 
for  people  to  comjjete,”  said  Reisman. 

Up  north  in  Montpelier, Vt.,  a  task 
force  at  the  Times  Argus,  circulation 
12,000  daily,  13,000  Sunday,  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  move  onto  the  Web. 

“We  are  going  to  explore  every 
option  there  is,”  said  A1  Hutchison,  edi¬ 
tor.  Newspapers  have  to  consider  other 
forms  of  distribution  for  competitive 
reasons,  executives  say.  Hutchison  calls 
it  “protecting  the  franchise.” 

Notably  cautious  among  newspaper 
groups  has  been  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  whose 
flagship  is  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Burl  Osborne,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  News,  said  newspapers  need  to 
strike  a  balance  in  allocating  resources 
between  Web  projects  and  the  print 
newspaper. 

“We  have  tried  to  be  prudent  in  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  and  the 
rate  at  which  we  spend  it  and  try  to 
understand  where  the  market  is,” 
Osborne  said. 

The  Morning  News  operates  a  fairly 
straightforward  newspaper  site  (http:// 
www.dallasnews.com)  including  gen¬ 
eral,  business,  and  sports  features  and 
classified  and  banner  ads.  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  which  Belo  is  acquiring, 
operates  a  site  (http://www.projo.com), 
and  Belo  has  other  Web  R&D  projects 
under  way. 

While  some  larger  companies  with 
greater  resources  have  invested  more, 
Osborne  said,  Belo’s  online  investments 
are  intended  to  be  profitable,  at  some 
point. 


“I  would  not  want  to  be  cast  as  a 
naysayer  about  the  Internet,”  he  said. “I 
don’t  know  that  the  Internet,  as  we  are 
using  it  today,  is  the  form  that  these  sys¬ 
tems  will  take.They  are  going  to  have  to 
expand  bandwidth,  make  it  faster  and  I 
assume  technology  will  catch  up  with 
that.” 

Randy  Bennett,  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America’s  new  media  director, 
said  newspapers  need  a  Web  presence 
for  offensive  and  defensive  reasons. 

“Defensively,  the  online  product  will 
help  protect  and  enhance  the  print  edi¬ 
tion,  building  customer  loyalty  with 
additional  services,  and  also  may  pre¬ 
clude  competition  from  coming  into  a 
market  where  the  newspaper  online 
service  is  already  entrenched,”  Bennett 
said. 

“Offensively,  the  new  medium  holds 
out  the  promise  of  a  major  revenue 
source  —  even  though  that  appears  to 
be  elusive  today,”  he  continued.  “Further, 
over  time,  some  newspaper  readers  may 
prefer  to  receive  their  information  elec¬ 
tronically.  By  developing  online  services, 
newspapers  can  keep  those  consumers 
in  the  family.” 

NAA  figures  show  that  of  the  more 
than  450  U.S.  dailies  already  online,  60% 
circulate  fewer  than  50,000  of  the  print 
edition. 

Small-market  papers  “will  feel  the 
competitive  pressures  later  than  the 
metros,  so  the  move  online  may  not  be 
as  urgent,”  Bennett  said.  “Still,  we  believe 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  need  to  begin 
positioning  themselves  in  the  online 
world  very  soon  to  maintain  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.” 

Eric  Meyer,  managing  partner  of 
Newslink  Associates,  an  online  research 
and  consulting  firm,  said  newspapers 
need  an  overall  online  strategy. 

“I  see  no  overriding  reason  for  a 
newspaper  to  go  online  at  present, 
unless  it  can  develop  a  strategy  that 
focuses  on  a  clearly  attainable  break¬ 
even  point  within  the  very  near  future,” 
said  Meyer,  who  is  also  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Further,  he  advised  newspapers 
not  to  create  Web  sites  as  R&D  projects. 

“There’s  no  research  or  development 
involved  in  running  a  Web  site,”  Meyer 
said.  Instead,  it  involves  “a  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  enter  the  marketplace 
or  not.  And  that  decision  isn’t  based  on 
whether  resources  can  be  spared  to 
accommodate  it  but  rather  on  whether 
revenue  created  by  market  entry  will 
more  than  offset  the  expense.” 
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Visit'us  at  booth  24  or  contact  your  local  AP  representative  for  more  information. 
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How  to  Build 
the  Online 
Service 

Microsoft  Cant 

- 

While  Bill  Gates  figures  out  what  Microsoft  is  going  to  do,  Knight-Ridder  and  Landmark 
Communications  are  actually  building  their  local  online  services.  Knight-Ridder,  Landmark,  and 
other  newspapers  are  Zip2  partners  because  they  know  a  Zip2  partnership  provides  superior  tools 
for  online  publishing.  And  because  they  know  the  combination  of  their  local  expertise  and  Zip2 
technology  will  create  a  product  far  better  than  anything  Microsoft  could  ever  build. 

•  Online  Yellow  Pages  •Home  Finder  •  Auto  Finder 
•  Calendar/Arts  &  Entertainment  Guide 


Your  online  readers  expect  more  than  an  electronic  version  of  your  paper.  Your  local 
knowledge  and  Zip2's  turnkey  technology  products  will  help  you  expand  your  readership  — 
and  revenue  base  —  on  the  web.  As  a  Zip2  partner,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  technology 
—  you'll  be  free  to  focus  on  making  your  online  service  the  best  it  can  be.  It's  how  you  find  it.  Zip2. 


See  the  Zip2  Yellow  Pages  in  action  by  visiting  WWW.zip2.COITl/sjmerCUry/ 
Then  call  (800)  250-3800  or  eznail  channel@zip2.COm  to  learn 

more  about  a  Zip2  partnership.  The  competition  is  coming  -  what  are  you  waiting  for? 


'  REGISTRATION  INFORMATION: 

24-HOUR-FAX-ON-DEMAND:  (301)  216-1824 
-  http://www.naa.org 

PROGRAM  DETAILS: 

HOWARD  EKHLER:  (703)  902-1845 

EXHIBITING  DETAILS: 

DAWN  RHINE:  (703)  902-1847 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
-  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  &  CONFERENCE 
ERNEST  N.  MORIAl  CONVENTION  CENTER 
NEW  ORLEANS 

'  .  '  JUNE  21-24,  1997  5  ’ 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America 


The  award-winning  online  comics  and  features 
service  from  Universal  provides  what  newspapers 
say  they  need  most:  compelling  content  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  money. 
www.uclick.com/demo 


This  monthly  newspaper  magazine  puts  a 
human  face  on  technology  by  showing  the 
reader  how  approachable,  entertaining  and 
practical  the  world  of  computers  can  be. 

www.connect-time.com 


Extending  the  Magic  of  Our 
Features  into  the  Digital  World 

Universal 
New  Media 

—  A  Division  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  — 


FEATURES 


ICajph'sMse 


This  feature  uses  the  latest  Internet  technology  to  animate 
a  diagram  of  a  sports  play.  Also  provides  tightly  written 
narrative  and  expert  analysis.  Currently  covers  basketball, 
football,  golf  and  soccer. 


The  most  interactive  pet  column  available  is  full 
of  the  latest,  most  reliable  advice,  helpful  hot 
links  and  delightful  stories  about  life  with  pets. 


GINA  SPADAFORI'S 

PETCONNECriON 


Universal  New  Media/Universal  Press  Syndicate 

4520  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1  •  1-800-255-6734  •  816-932-6600 
email:  nmeis@uexpress.com 
web:  www.uexpress.com 
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